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PREFACE. 


It was in India in the later years of his life that I 
first met Sir Edward Law, and I immediately con- 
ceived for him a warm attachment. When ho died 
I thought that an attempt should be made to give 
to the world some account of his strong and lovable 
personality. The idea was taken up, and the result 
of the willing co-operation of many friends will be 
found in the following pages. The grateful thanks of 
the editors are due in the first place to General the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Brackenbury, G.C.B., K.C.S.I., 
Law’s oldest and most intimate friend, who supplied us 
with information upon almost every point of his career. 
In the preparation of the Russian period wo received 
invaluable assistance from Mr J. F. Baddeley, the 
gifted author of the * Conquest of the Caucasus.’ To 
Sir Thomas Raleigh, K.C.S.I., we arc greatly indebted 
for help in preparing the chapters relating to India. 
Two friends, Sir William Meyer, K.C.I.E., and Mr 
J. L. Garvin, have contributed separate chapters to 
the book which add greatly to its permanent value. 
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PREFACE 


Our warm thanks are also due to Miss A. Law, Major- 
General Sir Ivor Herbert, Bart., C.B., C.M.G., T. M. 
Morriss, Esq., John Hubbard, Esq., J. Swan, Esq., 
W. J. Cogswell, Esq., Col. Leslie Ellis, R. Nevill, 
Esq., and many other friends and connections. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to add that throughout the 
preparation of the book we have been in constant 
communication with Lady Law. 

Mr Hutchinson’s name and my own appear together 
on the title-page : the heavy work of examining the 
documents which Law left behind and reducing this 
material into an orderly narrative fell upon him; the 
editorial responsibility rests entirely with me. 

THEODORE MORISON. 


isi November 191 1 , 
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Sir Edward FitzGerald Law 


CHAPTER I. 

1846-1882. 

EARLY LIFE — INDIA — RUSSIA. 

Towards the end of his life Sir Edward Law some- 
times spoke of writing his memoirs, and even suggested 
the title — viz., * In Camp and Court.’ A record of 
his life, from his own pen, would have introduced us 
to a wonderful gallery of contemporary portraits, and 
have described an astonishing variety of experience in 
many countries. But the memoirs were never written, 
and those who now attempt to fill the gap find in 
the many-sidedness of Law’s experience their greatest 
difiiculty. No one man is competent to write about 
Russia, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, India, and the 
many other countries in which Law’s career was spenf, 
and of whose problems he had special knowledge. 
The diversity of his experience was not only geographi- 
cal ; it extended to several walks of life which are 
not usually related to each other. He began life as 

A 
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a soldier, and to the end of his days retained a keen 
interest in military affairs; he was a familiar figure 
in many courts of Europe, and the confidant of several 
Royal personages; the title which he proposed to 
give to his memoirs did indicate with precision two 
aspects of his varied life ; but his career had not been 
limited to camps and courts. Law was also a diplom- 
atist with a rare knowledge of European politics; he 
was a man of business and a financier ; he had sold 
agricultural machinery in Russia, and managed a 
telephone company in London ; he had helped Greece 
to free herself of her financial embarrassments, and 
contributed to the solution of the monetary problems 
of India. He was, in the best sense of the term, a 
man of the world, with a wide knowledge of men and 
things. The tendency of our time is to the exaltation 
of the specialist, and we are prone to doubt the compe- 
tence of a man who has not spent his whole career in 
one environment. Law was a salutary corrective of 
this rather limited view. It is true that the man of 
the world can never match the specialist upon his own 
ground; but the specialist buys his pre-eminence in 
that single line at a high price ; he rarely succeeds in 
attaining the wide outlook which is needful for men in 
positions of command, and he is apt to grow narrow and 
barren from want of that cross-fertilisation which results 
from handling widely separated classes of ideas. No 
schooling alone will ever enable us to attain the master 
wisdom by which we see life steadily and see it whole, 
but at least it is some help to our defective vision to have 
seen it from many different angles, and few men had 
observed it from so many points of view as Law. 

Variety of experience, however, is not alone sufficient 
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to make a man interesting ; the ass that went to Mecca, 
as the Mohammedans say, returned an ass; the most 
dreaded bore is he who is armed with stories of foreign 
travel. Law would have been interesting if he had never 
left Ireland, for he had the one attribute of which hu- 
manity is never weary — he was intensely human. At first 
meeting he gave the impression of virile strength; he 
asserted his own opinions freely and forcefully, and never 
hesitated to express dissent ; a rather gruff voice and the 
stern lines of his face seemed to betoken a resolute and 
possibly a hard man. Most of us are familiar with the 
tentative manoeuvres which take place at the first meet- 
ing of a committee, when the members are groping to 
find out where strength and weakness lie. Had one 
encountered Law for the first time on such an occasion, 
one would soon have come to the conclusion that he was 
one of the men who was going to count, whoever the 
rest might be ; if he was to be an opponent, he would be 
a serious obstacle ; if an ally, then a valuable accession 
of strength, — either way a force. But after first acquaint- 
ance came the delightful surprise that this redoubtable 
fighter had a great warm heart, which was given with 
generous unreserve to those who attracted him ; and he 
was readily attracted, for his sympathies were quick and 
responsive. We do not habitually think of pugnacity 
and sympathy as cognate qualities, but in truth they are 
nearly allied, and were conspicuously united in Law. 
The reminiscences of his early days included a frag- 
mentary tale of how he and other young hot-heads went 
about the town at night "taking on” any party that 
would fight them, and how they once “took on” a 
company which included several prize-fighters, with 
disastrous results to themselves. " But that was aU part 
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of the fun,” Law would explain to a later generation 
which is in danger of forgetting that the young male, of 
whatever species, ought to love a fight. His exuberant 
vitality never wholly died down, though it was kept 
under the most severe control. His quick sympathies he 
retained to the very end ; he appeared to come across a 
larger number of hard cases than the generality of men, 
for the simple reason that he did not button up his coat 
and walk on when he heard a tale of distress ; he stopped 
and sifted it and constantly gave what is the busy man’s 
rarest gift, time and thought. His kindliness of heart, 
as well as his love of a fight, will perhaps be thought the 
natural attributes of an Irishman. Caution, for all his 
apparent impetuosity, he also possessed, and Law claimed 
that it was not so alien to the Irish character as is thought 
on this side of the Channel. “ The Irishman is reckless 
in speech,” he used to say, “ but in action he is as 
cautious as the Scotchman.” The quality, however, 
which most delightfully betrayed his origin was his hum- 
our, which was the purest Irish. The quality of Irish 
humour is unmistakable. If the eighteenth - century 
saying that “ true wit never made any one laugh ” were 
really true, then the Irish humour would be the very 
antithesis of wit, for it is inseparable from laughter. 
The Irishman loves uproarious fun, he revels in a ludi- 
crous situation, he pushes a comical fancy to the verge 
of extravagance, he even enjoys a practical joke in which 
the witty Scot can see nothing at all amusing. Law 
loved the boisterous fun of his countrymen, and some- 
times puxzled his stolid British friends who complained 
that “you could never be quite sure whether Law meant 
what he was saying.” The misapprehension was 
reciprocal, for Law said that he never quite understood 
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an Englishman. Perhaps it was so ; a man who cannot 
share our sense of the ridiculous is intellectually an alien, 
and contrariwise no qualities bring us so close together 
as sympathy in humour. 

Of the tender and protecting love with which he sur- 
rounded his wife, it would be profane to say much. 
When his friends saw Law and his wife together, they 
realised that his life was illuminated by a purpose which 
they had not apprehended before; they became aware 
that they had come close to a sacred fire. After Law’s 
death, his oldest and most intimate friend was privileged 
to see a few of his letters to his wife, and declared that as 
soon as he began reading them he felt he was upon holy 
ground. On returning them to Lady Law he said : “ I 
realise more than ever what your grief must be ; but what 
a glorious memory you have to look back upon in that 
perfect love and trust which is breathed in every lino of 
the letters. I cannot find words to express my sense of 
the beautiful unselfish devotion to you shown in the 
letters. I read one or two sentences to my wife which 
melted her to tears.” 

To this profound and chivalrous love only a superficial 
reference will be found in the following pages. A great 
passion is perhaps the truest index of the potentialities 
of a man’s character, and this biography must be im- 
perfect in that it docs not attempt to portray the master- 
feeling of Law’s life. So be it. It is better that a noble 
character should be imperfectly apprehended than that 
humanity’s holy of holies should be exposed to the 
irreverence of the crowd. 

Edward FitzGerald Law was born on the and of Nov- 
ember 1846 at Caraig Bhan, County Down — now known 
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as Rostrevor House and owned by the Rosses of Bladens- 
burg. Though settled in Ireland, the Laws were of 
Scottish extraction. They were staunch Protestants; 
one of them had raised a troop of horse and fought for 
William of Orange at the Boyne, and they owned land 
in Derry and Tyrone. Edward Law’s grandfather was a 
partner in Law & Finlay’s Bank, and seems to have 
possessed a* special talent for finance. His father, Michael 
Law, who eventually became senior partner, was com- 
pelled by ill-health to close the bank, and though he 
acted for a time as a Director of the Bank of Ireland, he 
was ultimately ordered by his doctors to leave Ireland 
and live in the drier climate of England or the 
Continent. His mother, a niece of Sir Augustine 
FitzGerald of Carrigowan, County Clare, belonged to 
an old South of Ireland family. 

His early days afforded every opportunity for the 
development of a strong personality. Before he was a 
year old he was taken to Nice, and thenceforward he 
was never long in one place, and spent much of his 
childhood with his parents on the Continent. In this 
way he contrived to pick up a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and foreign nations such as few schoolboys are 
able to do. His father died before he was twelve years 
old, and this early loss taught him to be self-reliant, 
to look forward and plan for himself, qualities which 
were wisely encouraged by a sympathetic mother. Yet 
under this self-reliance there always lay a real humility 
and a diffidence of his own powers ; he was often heard 
to say : “ If only I had the brains of So-and-so, how 
much I could do ! ” 

His first school was at Brighton, where he received 
a good elementary education and showed some pro- 
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ficiency in the study of arithmetic. He subsequently 
went to Mr Hodge’s school at St Andrews, where he 
remained for four years, spending the short Easter 
holidays with friends of his mother in Scotland. He 
was rather a delicate boy, and always declared that as 
the climate of St Andrews did not kill him, it made a 
man of him. When the time came for him to choose a 
profession, he decided on the Army, and was in due 
course sent to be coached by Mr Pritchett, of High 
House, Old Charlton. One of the masters through 
whose hands he passed here was a Mr John Morley, 
whom he was to meet again some forty years later as 
a leading personality in politics, when he himself was 
Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council in India. 

In 1865, at the age of eighteen, he passed third into 
Sandhurst, but subsequently passed the entrance exam- 
ination for Woolwich and entered the Royal Military 
Academy, where he spent two useful but uneventful 
years. The workshops at the R.M.A. were an unending 
source of pleasure to him, and his horne letters describe 
his first attempts to make steamboats and other 
mechanical contrivances. A year or two later he 
visited the Paris Exhibition with his family, and spent 
most of his time among the machinery there, and in 
examining a new system of lights for lighthouses, in 
company with a friendly captain in the Royal Engineers. 

He was greatly handicapped in his final examination 
by a severe attack of measles ; it was doubtful whether 
he would be allowed to compete, and he actually wrote 
his papers in hospital. This decision was arrived at by 
the authorities in consequence of a petition from the 
other cadets. Sir George Colley, who was Examiner in 
Military History, wrote of him : “ On Monday I went to 
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Woolwich and examined the cadets. I was very glad to 
find that they had allowed young Law to be examined, 
and if he does as well in other subjects as he did in 
Military History, he ought to stand a very good chance 
for the Engineers — his paper was about the 4th or 5th 
best I got, and as regards intelligence, which I care most 
for, I should have classed it still higher — nearly the best. 
I visited him in his little den in hospital and liked what 
I saw of him, and all the officers seem to speak well of 
him.” He passed into the Engineers, but was sub- 
sequently transferred into the Artillery. 

Perhaps the most important result of his two years at 
the R.M.A. was the friendship which he formed with 
Captain Brackenbury, now General the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, then lecturer on Military History. 
Law was at once attracted by a man who at the age 
of thirty had qualified for this difficult and responsible 
post, but was at the same time wholly human and 
sympathetic — one who could take the most from life 
wherever fortune placed him. In later life Law de- 
clared that Sir Henry was the greatest man he knew, 
and was delighted to know that Lord Wolseley shared 
his opinion. The friendship which sprang up between 
the two men lasted unbroken through all the chances 
and changes of forty eventful years. 

The more thoughtful side of Law’s character at once 
responded to the influence of his new friend. At the end 
of Law’s last term at the R.M.A., Captain Brackenbury 
proposed to visit the country of the Waterloo campaign 
with a view to lecturing on the subject in the following 
term. Law volunteered to accompany him, and at the 
end of July they both arrived in Belgium. Their way 
led them first to Fleurus, Blticher’s headquarters, the 
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scene of Grouchy’s brilliant attack, and on by Charleroi 
to the windmill whence Napoleon is said to have in- 
spected the Prussian position. At Fleurus they found a 
veteran who still had vivid recollections of the terrors of 
the great war, and told them how mothers used to thank 
God when a daughter was born and not a son, to be 
carried off as soon as or even before he was grown up to 
fill a place in the Grand Army. He also told of the 
wounded brought in after the battle, of a Prussian ser- 
geant whom pity prompted his father to conceal, and 
of the church filled with groaning and mutilated men, 
and the bodies to be burnt or buried on the next day. 
It can be guessed that Law learnt much in the course of 
these long tramps over historic ground — also in a sub- 
sequent walking tour with Captain Brackenbury in North 
Wales. He himself always proved the best of travelling 
companions, full of energy and interest, and at the same 
time blest with a spontaneous gaiety which was proof 
against all the difficulties or discomforts of the road. On 
the most wearisome day’s march in the Low Countries, 
he was greatly entertained by the efforts of the sturdy 
little Belgian who carried their modest luggage and in- 
dignantly declined all the big Englishman’s offers of 
help “ for fear they should think that the Belgians were 
not strong.” 

During the remainder of the summer of 1868 he was in 
Germany and the Tyrol, where he found time to study 
the German military system and to draw up a scheme 
for the mobilisation of the British Army ; in September 
he obtained his commission and joined the Royal 
Artillery at Woolwich. Early in the following year he 
sailed with his Battery to India. He is described at this 
time as a tall, spare boy, with a curious severity of ex- 
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pression, which became more marked in later life, though 
always contradicted by a pair of kindly eyes. 

He spent the three following years in India, where he 
lived the life of the ordinary subaltern and entered with 
zest into the many distractions which vary the mono- 
tony of soldiering in times of peace. Some recollections 
published by Mr W. B. Oldham, LC.S., C.I.E., afford 
a brief glimpse of these days. The scene is laid in 
Bengal, in a district famous in the annals of pig- 
sticking : the occasion, a meeting of the Cantonmentpur 
Tent Club, an association the raison d’etre of which 
was described as ‘‘the furtherance of sport and good 
fellowship.” On the evening before the meeting Law 
arrived at the station, having been appointed “ captain ” 
for the day ; as such he was responsible for the general 
arrangements ; he had danced at a ball the night before, 
had been galloping horses since dawn, and in the after- 
noon had ridden winners in two steeplechases. But 
nothing daunted, as soon as dinner was over he rode 
off nine miles in the dark to make final preparations 
for the following day. Shortly after midnight, loud 
laughter, howls of pain, and the sound of struggling 
bodies announced the arrival of the rest of the party, 
who had been promoting good-fellowship on the journey 
to such purpose that one of their number was reported 
to have sustained two broken ribs in the process. 
With daybreak the disorder increased. Elephants and 
ponies had gone astray, and a somewhat diminished 
“ field ” assembled at the rendeisvous. Law worked 
desperately, riding into the thickest of the grass with 
the beaters in vain attempts to keep the line and drive 
a boar into the open. When at last, after hours of 
pandemonium, something which could be recognised 
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as a pig broke covert, it was a signal for a wild charge, 
with endless jostling, shoving, and shouting by jealous 
riders, for the enthusiasm of the “ club ” was generally 
admitted to be ahead of its experience, culminating 
in a hot wrangle for the honour of first spear round 
the dead body of a half-grown sow. In the course of 
the day casualties were numerous and disputes were 
not infrequent — which the youthful “captain” made 
heroic efforts to compose. It is said that the meeting 
broke up in disorder at 3 a.m. at the station, to which 
the members had galloped in hot haste to catch the 
early train, having mistaken the rising moon for the dawn. 

In 1872 Edward Law was invalided home. Daring 
his stay in India he had made considerable inroads 
upon his modest patrimony; reluctantly he came to 
the conclusion that his means no longer justified his 
staying in the army. He weighed the chances, came 
to a speedy decision, and resigned his commission at 
the end of the year. 

But when this decision had been made, the next 
step was by no means an easy one. He was an Irish 
younger son, without influential friends or family con- 
nections to help him in England. He had but a 
small patrimony, and had not received the training 
necessary to qualify him for any special profession 
or business. His only assets were his force of char- 
acter and his knowledge of foreign languages. To 
such a man there are wider opportunities abroad than 
at home, and he resolved to go to Russia. A brother-in- 
law was connected with the Wire Tramways Company, 
which was erecting overhead cable-ways in that country, 
and he accepted employment, of a rather precarious 
nature, under the company without further delay. 
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Russia in the seventies was still, as far as concerned 
Western Europe, very little known, and had therefore 
considerable attractions and possibilities for the enter- 
prising and the adventurous. Until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the Grand Duke of Muscovy, 
to the popular imagination, was an almost mythical 
personage — a sort of Prester John of the North. Then 
came the rule of Peter the Great, who drove the 
Swedes out of the Baltic Provinces, established his 
capital on the banks of the Neva, and so, in his own 
words, opened a window whence Russia could look 
out on to Europe. There followed a century and a 
half of steady expansion north, west, and south, at 
the expense of Sweden, Poland, and Turkey — none of 
which could offer any effective barrier to the advance 
of the Slavs. From time to time the eyes of the 
Western Powers were directed anxiously to this ad- 
vance, and in 1854 the Crimean War gave practical 
expression to the alarm with which England viewed 
the repeated attacks of Russia on the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, Napoleon III., for reasons of his 
own, joined forces with France’s ancient enemy, and, 
after a struggle lasting two long years, the Allies, thanks 
to Russia’s weakness rather than to their own strength 
or conduct of the war, triumphed. This result was 
an unmixed blessing for the Russian people, for whereas 
victory must have riveted their chains anew, defeat 
dealt a final and irretrievable blow at the system which 
had kept them enslaved long after the other peoples of 
Europe had achieved freedom. 

Nicholas I., the splendid embodiment of autocracy, 
died of a broken heart, leaving peace to be made by 
his successor, Alexander II., who after the signature 
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of the Treaty of Paris was free to devote himself to 
the reforms that had become inevitable. Of these, 
the first was the emancipation of the serfs. A popu- 
lation of some forty millions of free people was thereby 
created, and in other directions — mainly in the domain 
of law and justice — changes of vital importance were 
made. The campaign in the Crimea had brought home 
to the Tsar Nicholas the urgent necessity of improved 
means of transport. On the conclusion of peace the 
railway system was widely extended, and free Russia, 
with improved and improving lines of communication, 
made rapid progress in the path of civilisation, as was 
soon evidenced by the expansion of trade, both home 
and foreign. 

St Petersburg had been almost from its foundation 
the seat of a commercial community, comprising as 
time went on many representatives of foreign merchant 
houses. Among these the most influential position 
was won and maintained, up to the period in question, 
by English firms. But despite the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the capital few foreigners had penetrated far 
into the hinterland, where the rare traveller was con- 
tinually confronted by unfamiliar difficulties. A railway 
journey often meant that, after laborious travelling at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour, he would bo abruptly 
deposited in some desolate spot, many miles distant 
from the town whose name appeared on the ticket. 
At his destination it behoved him to bargain with the 
innkeeper for the price of a bedroom ; having achieved 
this he would find that sheets, blankets, pillows, towels, 
and soap were not included, and were only to be ob- 
tained, if at all, by further bargaining. If he desired to 
take the road he must do so in a tarantass, or, still 
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worse, a telega, springless carts drawn by two or three 
horses harnessed abreast, and endure the possible dan- 
gers and certain discomforts of unmade roads and 
unsafe bridges, with the cheerless prospect of spending 
the night at a post-station, where a single room fur- 
nished with one or two wooden benches would be 
the only accommodation provided for the travelling 
public. 

The conditions of life in the country districts at this 
time resembled those which prevailed in Western 
Europe during the Middle Ages, and which still survive 
but little altered in India at the present day. It was 
perhaps in the organisation of the village that the 
most striking similarity might have been detected. 
The affairs of the mir or village community were all 
regulated by the assembly composed of the heads of the 
households. This body fixed the times for the hay 
harvest or for ploughing, divided and allotted the 
common land, and gave or withheld permission to 
build thereon. It also appointed the different village 
officials, took the necessary steps in case of drunken- 
ness or idleness on the part of a tenant, and even 
interfered in domestic difficulties. It made contracts, 
was jointly responsible for the taxes, and could therefore 
refuse permission to a peasant to leave the village, or 
expel him, according to circumstances. 

In all this Law recognised the essential features of 
the system which he had found in operation on the 
banks of the Ganges. As he got to know the Russian 
peasants better, he was able to point out that many 
of their social habits are of Asiatic and not of European 
origin. The Russian Mujik has the same conception of 
cleanliness as prevails over all Middle Asia ; he will wash 
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only in running water, and he views with as much dis- 
gust as a Brahman the method of bathing which is 
usual in the West; his aversion to shaving the hair 
of the face, and the rude Turkish bath of steam found in 
most Russian villages, are as obviously of Asiatic origin 
as the architecture of the Kremlin. The habit of wear- 
ing the shirt outside instead of inside the trousers 
strikes the European traveller with surprise when he 
first visits Russia, but as he proceeds Eastward he finds 
the practice universal from St Petersburg to the Great 
Wall of China. It is not only in social habits of subor- 
dinate importance that the affinities of Russia with Asia 
are shown ; they are not less strikingly revealed in her 
economic and political characteristics. The similarity 
between the Mir and the Panchayat which governs an 
Indian village community has already been referred to ; 
and the problem of reconciling a central government 
with the autonomy of the village which confronts the 
governors of Russia is one with which Law was to 
become familiar, at a later stage of his career, in India. 
The Russian peasant until recently regarded the Tsar 
with the same superstitious veneration as Asiatic sub- 
jects have been in the habit of according to their 
sovereign; in Russia, as in Asia, devotion to religion 
and devotion to a personal ruler are blended into one 
sentitnent, which takes the place of patriotism in West- 
ern countries. The proportions which the several 
classes bear to the total population are rather Asiatic 
than European. The strange cosmopolitan aristoc- 
racy of Russia numbers perhaps three-quarters of a 
million; of the small middle-class the officials are by 
far the most important element; and below these two 
are the vast masses of illiterate peasants, who know 
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of no other occupation than agriculture. These and 
many other points of similarity justified the expres- 
sion that was often on Law’s lips in later years, that 
Russia was indeed no part of Europe, but only the 
most westerly of Asiatic States. 

Such was the country in which Law spent the ten 
following years of his life. On his arrival he proceeded 
straight to Moscow, to superintend the erection of an 
overhead wire cable-way at the sugar- works of Messrs 
Hiibner & Company. His ignorance of the language 
and of the people, and his inexperience of the work 
which he had undertaken, made his task one of no 
ordinary difficulty. But it brought out his determina- 
tion and self - reliance. He worked unceasingly, and 
never spared himself; fresh obstacles arose every day, 
only to be brushed aside. He finally succeeded by 
sheer force of character, and the cable-way was com- 
pleted. 

He then established himself permanently in Moscow, 
acting as agent for Messrs Roby & Co. and other 
English firms, for the sale of agricultural machinery. 
Anything to do with mechanics and agriculture al- 
ways attracted him. He paid flying visits to some of 
the best -known manufacturers in England, and at- 
tempted to introduce into Russia the most modern 
form of reapers and binders, steam ploughing and 
threshing machines, and an improved signalling appa- 
ratus for railways. The life was a hard one in many 
ways. He was always handicapped by the want of 
adequate capital and of a commercial training, so that 
he was forced to begin literally at the bottom. Much 
of his time was spent in travelling through the country 
districts, visiting the landowners, and attending the 
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various fairs at which he was likely to obtain orders. 
He would sometimes relate how on these occasions 
he would take his coat off and work himself as a 
mechanic to show off the machinery to some local 
magnate ; but even his fortitude was sorely tried 
when, as once happened, at the conclusion of a suc- 
cessful deal he was despatched to the pantry to take 
his meal there. 

He was not content with the limited career of a 
mere agent. He saw the possibilities of various new 
enterprises in Russia: an improved system of drying 
grain and hay, cold storage for perishable products, 
mining concerns in Circassia, the petroleum industry 
at Baku and Kerch, cement and asphalt, — all in fheir 
turn claimed his attention. He considered the possi- 
bility of developing the fishing industry of the Volga 
and the Astrakhan delta of the Caspian, also of utilising 
the Suanetian forests and the manganese deposits in 
Circassia. He even approached the authorities at 
Moscow with proposals for improved water -tanks 
and drainage, and was among the first to realise the 
merits of the Cronstadt and St Petersburg canal 
scheme. 

Progress was slow, but gradually he built up a busi- 
ness connection by his sales of agricultural machinery, 
and in 1876 he entered into partnership with a firm 
carrying on a similar agency in St Petersburg, Law 
being entrusted with the business management, the first 
recognition of his financial ability. But the firm could 
never command sufficient capital for successful trading, 
and eventually got into difficulties. Recriminations 
ensued, and Law found it necessary to bring an action 
in the High Court of Chancery against the other part- 

B 
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ners for the recovery of his share of the capital. This 
was the beginning of his friendship with Mr T. M. 
Morriss, of the well-known firm of solicitors, Messrs 
Davidson & Morriss, who was henceforth his trusted 
adviser in legal and commercial matters. The action 
was a complicated one, and offered such slight prospects 
of success that Mr Morriss advised him to abandon it. 
Law would not hear of doing so, and after long delays, 
due to the necessity of taking evidence on commission 
in Russia, he actually recovered some portion of his 
capital. 

But after five years in Russia there was little progress 
for him to record. It had been uphill work, and failure 
was perhaps inevitable for a Britisher starting under 
such conditions. It is true that there were prosperous 
English firms in the country, but these held an estab- 
lished position, whereas new-comers had to buy their 
experience. Nor were Law’s direct and uncompromis- 
ing methods in business wholly adapted to Russian 
commercial life. The Russian merchant’s standard of 
commercial morality is different to that which is recog- 
nised in Western Europe. It is said that his primary 
object is always to overreach the other party, to get the 
best of the bargain at all costs, and he regards as a good 
stroke of business what we should consider rather sharp 
practice. Law led a curious Bohemian life, and made 
many fast friends among those who sympathised with 
him in his struggles, and admired his enterprise and 
grim determination. But as yet he had found no op- 
portunity of showing his ability for finance and organi- 
sation, and was scarcely taken seriously by the com- 
mercial community. 

After the failure of the firm which he had joined, he 
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accepted an offer of employment from Messrs Hubbard, 
but the post was not one which offered much scope for 
ability, rather it provided on assured income for a man 
of ordinary energy and common-sense. His duties were 
to develop the business of the firm in the provinces, and 
collect debts from purchasers of doubtful standing. The 
work entailed constant travelling, mostly in Poland and 
the western provinces. Nor was it free from danger: 
on one occasion he was going with a friend from Mitau 
to Bauske, in Curland. It was early spring, and the ice 
was melting in all the rivers, so that when the travellers 
reached the bank of the river opposite Bauske, though 
the track over the ice was firm, the river below was free, 
and above huge masses of ice were piling up. A crowd 
of wayfarers was standing on the bank afraid to risk 
the crossing, but the two Englishmen insisted on going 
over ; his friend went on foot, but Law drove across in 
his cart with the utmost unconcern, and had no sooner 
reached the other side than the ice broke and was swept 
away in a raging torrent, from which there could have 
been no possible escape. 

Meanwhile there were other fields in which his mind 
was employed. Mention has already been made of his 
turn for mechanical inventions, and it was about 
this time that he first conceived the idea, developed 
later, of a machine for setting up type at a distance 
by the transmission of electric impulses. 

Whilst living in St Petersburg at this time he became 
very intimate with a Russian first cousin, now a general 
officer in the Russian Army, and this friendship further 
helped him to understand Russian life and thought. He 
entered, too, with characteristic keenness into the 
various forms of sport and amusement whenever he 
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could spare the time ; most Saturday afternoons during 
the winter found him at the ice-hills, and one evening in 
the week he generally went to the skating club, then 
held in Prince Urusoffs gardens, which presented a very 
bright and gay appearance, lighted up by numbers of 
Chinese lanterns and the lake crowded with skilful 
skaters. He sometimes also joined in bear and other 
shooting expeditions. 

But neither business nor pleasure ever interfered with 
the painstaking kindness which was such a marked trait 
in his character. Going one evening about this time to 
a circus, he missed an English clown, whom he had 
before seen there. On inquiry, he heard the man was 
ill, and at once interested himself on his behalf. Not 
content with visiting the poor fellow and sending him 
beef-tea, &c., he never rested till, with the help of some 
friends, he had arranged for the invalid to be sent home 
to the Brompton Hospital ; and when after a time the 
illness terminated fatally, he further exerted himself to 
obtain for his widow a post as stewardess on one of 
the steamers plying to St Petersburg. 

During the temporary absence of the British Consul 
in St Petersburg he acted for him, and also became an 
occasional correspondent for ‘The Daily Telegraph.’ 
This was one of the newspapers which was rigorously 
excluded from Russia by the authorities, and it was 
essential that the identity of its correspondent should 
not be known. His contributions to the paper show 
traces of that pessimism with regard to the affairs of 
Russia which always characterised his views. At that 
time, indeed, there were adequate grounds for despond- 
ency. Early in 1879, at the conclusion of the Russo- 
Turkish War, he wrote that “ the general tone of the 
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Russian Press just now is one of extreme melancholy. 
The ‘ Novoj6 Vremja’ and other leading journals openly 
admit that the two last years have tried the Russians as 
a nation and found them deficient in most respects. 
They imagined that the Crimean War had been a severe 
and not unprofitable lesson, and that a steady course of 
improvement had brought the institutions and govern- 
ment of their country to something approaching the level 
of the rest of Europe. But the truth has now been 
clearly revealed, and to all enlightened Russians it must 
be a source of bitter disappointment. It is, neverthe- 
less, frankly acknowledged that although much unjust 
criticism on Russia has found its way into the foreign 
Press, yet to it alone are the Russians indebted for an 
accurate knowledge of themselves, and it is exclusively 
from that quarter that the Russian Press first derived 
the impetus which has now loosened the tongues of all 
the leading journals.” The war was followed by a dis- 
astrous outbreak of plague, which combined with a 
general dislocation of trade and with bad harvests to 
produce widespread distress, while increased activity on 
the part of the Nihilists found expression in political 
assassinations, incendiarism, and other outrages. The 
various details were duly recorded in the pages of ‘ The 
Daily Telegraph,’ whose correspondent also called 
attention to the corruption and general inefficiency 
of the administration, and to the injustice shown in the 
repressive measures adopted, and in the treatment of 
political prisoners. He pointed out that the latter 
actually furthered the objects of the agitators, whose 
aim was to produce a general feeling of uneasiness and 
discontent. Were a student, who was only playing with 
revolution, found in possession of Socialist pamphlets, 
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he would be immediately arrested, and perhaps im- 
prisoned or despatched to Siberia. In any case he 
became a confirmed revolutionary. The temporary 
arrest of his relations and friends generally followed as 
a matter of course. These, too, would become mal- 
contents, and so the circle would be further widened. 
Whether Law’s reasoning was right or wrong, it is 
indisputable that the gloomy record of outrage steadily 
increased. As their authors paid the penalty, fresh 
fanatics arose to take their places, until on March i/i3th, 
i88i, the world was horrified by the tidings of the 
assassination of the Tsar Alexander in the streets of his 
capital. 

Law was a close observer, too, of the foreign policy 
of Russia, and constantly pointed out that her activity 
in Central Asia was inimical to British interests. “By 
land or by water,” he declared, “Russia is determined to 
continue to advance towards Afghanistan, and a railway 
through Persia would undoubtedly afford the quickest 
means of communication. With Persian forced labour 
it would cost Russia comparatively little for construc- 
tion. A railway from the Caucasus to Teheran is truly 
represented to Persia as being of great importance to 
herself ; but when once a commencement is made Russia, 
for her own purposes, will push on Eastwards.” Her 
immediate aim was to consolidate her influence in 
Persia, and to crush the warlike Turkoman tribes on the 
Russo-Persian frontier, for which purpose an expedition 
had already been despatched to Merv. About this time 
from Afghanistan came the news of the massacre at the 
British residency of Cabul, and rumours of pressure being 
brought to bear upon Yakoob Khan by Russia, in order 
to establish an effective control there. If he proved 
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recalcitrant, Russian subsidies and supplies of arms 
would be transferred to his rivals, the ever-smouldering 
discontent fanned in Afghan Turkestan, and the inhab- 
itants of the Herat district reminded that they were of 
Persian and not of Afghan origin. Persia would be 
roused once more to claim for herself that fertile Herat 
province, the desire for the possession of which had been 
the cause of so many struggles between Persian and 
Afghan monarchs. It was also significantly pointed out 
that the power which Russia was acquiring over the 
lawless Turkoman tribes of the Merv country could be 
used with those savage nomads, who are ever thirsting 
for plunder, to impel them to overrun the rich and fair 
provinces of Western Afghanistan. 

Happily the danger was averted. Prompt action on 
the part of the British Government, and Lord Roberts’ 
brilliant campaign in Afghanistan, restored British in- 
fluence in Cabul. At the same time the Russian 
advance on Merv under Lomikin sustained a severe 
check at Geok Teppe, and her troops were forced to 
retire to the Caspian. Her fighting General, Skobeleff, 
was then sent (1881) to the scene of hostilities, and the 
advance resumed ; but faulty organisation, the difficulties 
of transport, and the long lines of communication made 
progress slow. When at last the Turkoman resistance 
was crushed and the country occupied as far as Merv, 
the British position in Central Asia had been secured. 

There were other ways, too, in which Law turned his 
knowledge of the country and its language to account. 
At this time little was known of Russia in England, 
and her foreign policy was a constant source of anxiety. 
Law’s special opportunities of acquiring information, his 
shrewd intelligence, and his early training as a soldier. 
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sometimes enabled him to give valuable unofficial 
information on various subjects. One of his travelling 
companions recalls the great interest which he took in 
the citadel of Dvinsk (Diinaburg), which was still unforti- 
fied, and his investigations as to the strategic advantages 
of Libau, though the value of the port as a naval base 
had not then been generally recognised. At this time 
Lord Dufferin was British Ambassador at St Peters- 
burg, and Law, who was a cousin of Lady Dufferin, was 
frequently at the Embassy, where “intelligence” such 
as he was able to supply was always welcome. 

It was his excellent knowledge of colloquial Russian 
that gave Law the opportunity of being present at the 
trial of the Revolutionaries who had assassinated 
Alexander IL The Russian Government offered the 
foreign ambassadors facilities for attending the trial, and 
Law pointed out to Lord Dufferin that as the Govern- 
ment desired him to do so, they could not refuse him 
permission to take an interpreter with him. It was in 
this capacity that Law attended the trial. He used in 
later days to relate how the prosecuting counsel had 
attempted to establish that the Nihilist movement was 
entirely the work of Jews and foreigners, and had created 
prejudice against the prisoners by representing them as 
aliens, hostile to Russia. When at last the principal 
prisoner was allowed to speak in his defence, he threw 
back his head, and staring straight at the generals and 
officials who thronged the hall behind the judges, began 
with the words : “ I am a Russian.” Law used to say 
that the conspiracy had been directed by a young 
woman of good family, who in intelligence and resource 
was as much superior to her associates as she was in 
birth. When she was called for her defence, she said 
that she had but one favour to ask, and that was that 
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she should not be separated from her brave associates at 
the moment of death on account of her sex. On the day 
of the execution Law noticed that the common people 
showed no sympathy in the young girl’s fate ; on the 
contrary, they jeered at the good clothes in which she 
was dressed when she appeared on the scaffold, saying, 
“ Look at the pretty shoes the lady has put on for the 
dance ” (in the air). 

Law liked the members of Messrs Hubbard’s firm with 
whom he was associated, his salary was adequate for his 
needs, and his work allowed him time for other occu- 
pations. But inglorious security had no attractions for 
him. The conviction that the post could be equally 
well filled by another man, at a lower salary than he was 
prepared to accept, decided him to have done with it. 
Though he had no definite prospect of other employ- 
ment, he sent in his resignation to the firm in 1882, 
and practically made up his mind to leave Russia. 

He was now in his thirty-sixth year, preparing to make 
a fresh start at an age at which most men are beginning 
to reap the fruits of their labours in their different 
professions. He had come to Russia ten years before 
with the avowed object of making money. In this 
respect he had not succeeded, but misfortune only served 
to stimulate him to renewed efforts, and to suggest fresh 
schemes to his mind ; so that in his case, as sometimes 
happens, it might be said that in these years he had 
invested all his capital in himself — all his varied 
experiences were represented in his character. 

On his return to England those who knew him best 
realised that he had changed. He had become in the 
most literal sense of the term a man of the world. He 
had gained something from all the various sections of 
society with which he had been brought in contact, and 
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could understand and sympathise with the views of other 
men and other nations. His capacity for work and 
power of initiative had developed : at the same time 
experience had tempered his judgment. As he once 
remarked, “Above all, haven’t I had experience, and 
learnt to unlearn ? ” 

Outwardly, perhaps, the most lasting mark of these 
years was a certain hardness and even aggressiveness of 
manner which concealed from casual observers the very 
human side of his nature. As a writer in ‘The Times ’ 
said after his death, “Thanks to a certain brusqueness 
of manner and an uncompromising energy of utterance, 
he was throughout his life to a great extent misunder- 
stood ; but his friendships, though sometimes long in the 
making, once made endured to the end. Many, indeed, 
were repelled from the first, and never came to know 
the real man — the loss was theirs. Those whose good 
fortune it was to penetrate the somewhat rugged surfece 
esteemed themselves lucky beyond the common.” ^ 

But the sternness of manner was not wholly super- 
ficial. Law was a born fighter, and he took all an Irish- 
man’s pleasure in a good fight. He not infrequently 
complained of the apathy of some of the English 
colleagues with whom he had to work, “ who would not 
stick up for their opinions,” and who had, as he used to 
say, “ to be struck very hard before you could knock fire 
out of them.” The mistake which was not infrequently 
made was to suppose that Law’s readiness to fight was 
incompatible with tenderness. There is, as has been 
said before, no such incompatibility, and the warmth of 
his affections more than equalled his pugnacity. But 
his set lips and fighting jaw created a vivid impression 
^ ‘Times,’ lolh November 1908. Letter signed “J. F. B.” 
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on first meeting, and the years of struggle in Russia had 
set a stamp upon his face which characterised it to the 
last. A few months before his death a well-known 
doctor was called in to see him ; on leaving, the doctor 
said to Lady Law, “ I thank you so much for having 
allowed me to see Sir Edward Law. I have seen a 
man.” 

One great asset which Law had acquired during his 
ten years in Russia was a remarkable knowledge of the 
country as well as of its language and its people. He 
had studied the latter from every point of view — as a 
member of the cosmopolitan society of the capital, as a 
journalist in search of copy, as a British officer in 
the territory of a possible enemy, and as a commercial 
traveller in his wandering voyages of exploration through 
the country districts. The value of this knowledge can 
only be appreciated if it is remembered how important a 
factor in European politics Russia was to become in the 
immediate future. 

An epitome of his views on the condition of Russia at 
this time was published shortly after his return to Eng- 
land in ‘ The Fortnightly Review,’ and attracted 
considerable attention. In this he pointed out the 
serious social crisis through which the country was 
passing as a result of two great events in her domestic 
history — ^the abolition of serfdom and the improvement 
of communications. Only twenty years before the con- 
dition of the vast majority of the Russian people had 
been little removed in all essential details from one of 
slavery. The domestic serfs could be bought, sold, and 
beaten by their masters ; the land serfs changed hands 
like the trees or buildings on the estate to which 
they were attached. Naturally enough the peasant was 
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ignorant, improvident, and servile; he had no self- 
reliance, and was accustomed to a state of dependence 
on others, who ordered the minutest details of his life, 
and in return for his services saw that he was clothed 
and fed. He was treated as a child and felt like a 
child; he bore little ill-will to his masters, for on the 
whole they were not unkind to him. Their income 
depended on his labour, and self-interest obliged them 
to consider to a certain extent his health and welfare. 
Moreover, the Slav is naturally of a kindly and peace- 
able disposition, and though there were many terrible 
exceptions to the rule, masters and serfs generally 
understood and suited each other. 

Then came the edict of emancipation. Europe was 
astonished by the tranquillity with which so vast a 
social revolution was carried out; but though the 
change was so quietly accepted at the time as to 
diminish its apparent importance, subsequent events 
speedily gave to it a potent and far-reaching effect. 
For the growth of a great railway system and the 
rapid material development of the Empire produced 
a corresponding revolution in economic conditions, 
particularly in the North. The earlier awakening in 
the North was due, partly to contact with the more 
civilised Germans, Swedes, and other settlers, and 
partly to the fact that serfs of North Russia were to 
a great extent serfs not of private proprietors but of 
the Crown, and as such had been left very much to 
themselves. The development of industries in the 
North had also produced a considerable urban popu- 
lation. Large numbers of the peasantry had been 
brought together and subjected to the enlightening 
influences of association, of constant contact with 
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persons of superior education, and of life in a com- 
paratively civilised society. But this process had not 
been without its disadvantages. Individuals were sepa- 
rated from their families, for longer or shorter periods, 
and herded together under most demoralising condi- 
tions of life. Neither their intellectual nor their moral 
development had yet reached a point at which it was 
proof against the corrupt influences of life in great 
cities. 

Other evils were manifest in the country. In the 
old days the serfs had few troubles or anxieties. The 
proprietor compelled the communes on his estate to 
store a supply of grain in good seasons to meet the 
deficiencies of a bad harvest, and he himself supplied 
the further capital which was necessary to tide over 
bad years. Though agricultural methods were primi- 
tive, he insisted on a certain amount of order and 
organisation. He thrashed his serfs if they were drunk 
too often, and he kept their pockets so empty, and the 
price of the vodka — of which he was the monopolist — 
so high, that they had comparatively little opportunity 
of gratifying their passion for liquor. And when 
emancipation removed this effective, if rough-and-ready 
control, a free rein was given to the instinctive lazi- 
ness and improvidence of the peasant, with disastrous 
results. He showed no inclination to seek a remedy 
in increased personal exertion or self-restraint, and was 
tempted to look elsewhere for the causes of his mis- 
fortunes and their cure. 

Thus it came about that both the urban and rural 
population offered a fertile field for the dissemination 
of revolutionary and socialistic doctrines. The people 
had just attained that stage of development when the 
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old beliefs are weakening, and there is nothing to re- 
place them, a time when they begin to think for them- 
selves, to develop ideas, and to be affected by a variety 
of outside influences. In the Balkan campaigns the 
Russian soldiers learnt that among their immediate 
neighbours there was a degree of national prosperity 
unknown in their own country, that there were forms 
of government other than autocracy under which a 
peasantry can live and thrive. They heard of a con- 
stitution existing in Roumania, and of one being given 
to Bulgaria. Their impressions on these subjects were 
generally confused, but they all pointed in one direc- 
tion, namely, to a shaking of their belief in the necessity 
or utility of the institutions with which they were ac- 
quainted at home. When the soldiers returned, these 
ideas were widely disseminated. Evidence of their 
spread was soon afforded by the waning influence of 
the Church : suspicion was now for the first time cast 
upon the truth and efficiency of its miracles and cere- 
monies. The whole fabric of religion, hitherto vene- 
rated with superstitious awe, was weakened, and the 
position of the Tsar, the mystic and sacred head of 
the National Church, was thereby compromised. A 
further indication of the same tendency was the begin- 
ning of a hostile feeling towards the great proprietors, 
as holders of land which the peasants never ceased to 
regard as their own right, and towards the Jews, who 
had acquired considerable material wealth by the exer- 
cise of their innate qualities of sobriety, thrift, and 
energy, amidst an improvident peasantry. 

Law had been brought into frequent and intimate 
contact with the Jews in the course of his wandering, 
and the treatment to which they were exposed in Russia 
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was a subject upon which he always held the strongest 
views. He pointed out that the legal status of the Jew 
was that of an alien, even in the limited area to which 
he was confined. He was not allowed to own land, 
and he was assumed to be an individual against whose 
treacherous wiles the authorities must always be on 
their guard. He had no rights or privileges, except 
such as had been specially granted to him by Imperial 
statute, and his enjoyment even of those was precarious. 
His conduct and occupations were regulated by special 
legislation, and he must on no account be allowed — so 
long as he remained true to his faith — ^to acquire the 
position of a permanent inhabitant of the country. 

Thus a heavy responsibility for the oppression of the 
Jews rested with the Russian Government. It was said 
that “the common people reason that if the Govern- 
ment take from the Jews their moral rights, they in 
turn may ignore their material rights. This is the logic 
of the peasantry, and it is worked out with thick sticks 
and stones.” 

The Jews themselves were blameless. A wide ex- 
perience of the Jews in Russia had convinced Law that 
they were honest, law-abiding citizens, and frequently 
far more public-spirited than their oppressors. He was 
equally convinced that the Jews must ultimately prevail. 
“ The experience of ages of persecution had taught them 
that wealth was the only power which they could ac- 
quire and employ with effect, and the necessity of ac- 
quiring it had become a part of the creed of the race. 
Gifted with great energy, and almost always superior in 
intellect and in traditional civilisation to the nations 
into whose lands their wanderings had led them, the 
jealousy of the inferior races had ever failed to crush 
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them. Legislation, backed by brute force, and by the 
passions of the populace, had throughout the history 
of Europe endeavoured to exclude them from all hon- 
ourable and profitable employments; but thrift, in- 
dustry, sobriety, and talent had throughout, under the 
unfailing influence of economical laws, always put 
money into the pocket of the Jew, and he had ever 
been in the position to lend or to bribe. The man 
who can bribe his enemies and make loans to his friends 
might be disliked and despised, but he could not be 
completely crushed.” 

The active agents of revolution in Russia were to be 
found in the classes next above the peasantry — sons and 
daughters of priests, of small traders and provincial 
oificials, or of struggling professional men. They were 
young in years — the average age of executed Nihilists 
was about twenty-five — and few possessed even a mode- 
rate private fortune. Almost invariably they were per- 
sons who had sought to improve their social position 
by education, and whose aspirations had been disap- 
pointed because their superficial training had unfitted 
them for the occupations natural to their own sphere 
of life, and had not opened to them any higher career. 
Their" numbers were steadily increasing, and repres- 
sive measures entirely failed to check the disturbing 
current. 

Law declared that the great difficulty confronting 
the Russian Government was the fact that the low 
state of civilisation, and the ignorance of the lower 
classes, made it essential that reform should be a 
gradual process, and that sweeping measures should 
be avoided. Sudden changes would only disturb and 
confuse the masses. Yet slow progress would never 
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satisfy the revolutionaries, who would refuse to believe 
in the sincerity of the Government. 

But he discerned no danger of the disruption of the 
Empire in the avowed revolutionaries at this time. 
Their theories and actions were beyond the compre- 
hension of the vast mass of the population. So long 
as the peasants remained passive, revolution would be 
an impossibility. But their unfortunate economic con- 
dition might make them at any moment the tools of 
the agitators. Unless the Government could avert this 
by wise measures of reform, and by a judicious alliance 
with the middle classes, the natural but at this time 
somewhat apathetic allies of authority, a day might 
come when the peasantry would join the ranks of the 
revolutionaries. In the general turmoil which would be 
produced, the various races ruled by the Tsar would 
shift for themselves, and the sequel might prove to 
be the disintegration of the Empire. 

Law dealt with this side of the question in an article 
published a year later in ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ en- 
titled “The Races of European Russia.” In Europe 
generally, and more especially in England, it was 
seldom realised that a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of “ Holy Russia ” was of the Mohammedan 
religion. Law described in detail the various nation- 
alities which were to be found within the geographical 
boundaries of Russia in Europe, pointing out that in 
the East there were Bashkirs, Khirgiz, Voguls, Kal- 
mucks, the different Circassian tribes and the Tartars, 
all purely Asiatic in their customs and habits of life, 
many of them Mohammedans. Their individual im- 
portance might be small, but in a crisis they would 
certainly take the fullest advantage of any momentary 
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license, and would probably be found in alliance with 
those who might appear strong enough, even tem- 
porarily, to overthrow existing authority. In the 
North the Finns might be considered loyal subjects 
of their Russian Grand Duke, so long as they were 
allowed to preserve their national religion, manners, and 
customs with something fairly approaching a national 
government, and did not find their prosperity affected 
by the internal disorders in Russia or a too adventurous 
foreign policy. “ But,” he added, “ should the Russian 
Government be so ill-advised as to interfere with their 
liberties, or should Russian revolutionary commotions 
or foreign wars affect their material welfare, they would 
not be slow to express their discontent, and to defend 
their interests in the last resort, even by force of arms." 
In the West were Lithuanians, Germans, Poles, and 
further South the Moldavians and other minor tribes. 
Thus the Russian people were encircled by a deep 
fringe of foreign nationalities, each of which had been 
conquered in its turn and held in subjection to the 
ruling race by virtue of superior numbers and the 
central position which it occupied. But even so, the 
conquerors were neither homogeneous nor united, for 
the Great Russians, the White Russians, and the 
Little Russians formed three distinct and important 
divisions. “ Whatever in other respects may be the 
might of Russia,” he wrote, “ she is certainly wanting 
in that great element of national strength, internal 
unity and agreement. The army and the autocratic 
power are the only elements of cohesion, and the latter 
is becoming ever more dependent upon the former. 
The army is a homogeneous whole. Differences of 
nationality as of class are lost in that huge, grey-coated 
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mass, and it is daily becoming more evident that he 
who can rule the army can alone rule Russia. . . . The 
extraordinary importance of the army leads to some 
very serious reflections as regards the future of the 
Russian Empire. If a policy too ambitious and 
restless should be pursued, Russia may yet encounter 
a Sedan ; and then who can estimate the extent of the 
consequences? Not only would the position of the 
Government and the dynasty be most critical, but the 
very existence of the Empire might be found to be 
endangered. If the throne be shaken, the army 
demoralised, and the nation convulsed, what force is 
to hold together these heterogeneous nationalities, 
races, and peoples ? ” 

More than twenty years have passed since these pages 
were written, yet the two articles buried in forgotten 
back numbers may well be re-read in the light of 
subsequent events. Law lived to hear of the dis- 
astrous warfare in the Far East, of rebellion among 
the foreign nationalities in European Russia, the out- 
break of revolution in St Petersburg, and the establish- 
ment of representative institutions in the place of 
autocracy. He formed hopes of a real revolution, 
that might destroy the last vestige of a system which 
appeared to him responsible for all evil in Russia. But 
the vastness of the country, the want of communica- 
tions, and the absence of capable leaders among the 
revolutionaries, have proved insuperable obstacles. For 
a time the crisis is averted and the Empire is intact, 
but the essential situation is unchanged, and the great 
peril for Russia exists to-day much as it existed when 
he described it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1882-1887. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGO — 
SUAKIN EXPEDITION — IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

After leaving Russia Law had not long to wait for 
an offer of employment, which came from a wholly 
unexpected quarter. At the beginning of the year 1883 
the King of the Belgians wrote at some length to Lord 
Wolseley with reference to V Association Internationale du 
Congo, which had been formed six years before as 
a result of the Conference of representatives of the 
nations of Western Europe held at Brussels. After 
defining the objects of the Association, which were to 
establish stations on the Congo from Lake Tanganyika 
to the coast, to create a trade route parallel to the 
rapids of the Congo, and to obtain territorial conces- 
sions from the independent native chiefs, he continued 
as follows : “ Stanley est a la tSte de la tentative. II a 
StS fort malade et je voudrais trouver quelqu’un cafahle de 
commander en second, et mime s’il le fallait de diriger en 
chef notre oeuvre, im jeune Gordon s’il en existe. 

“ La fersonne que je cherche doit itre iris hahile, cafahle 
de conduire les blancs, de gouverner les noirs et ayant les 
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viies politiques necessaires pour soutenir etpiloter a tracers les 
conseils de nature diverses, cette entreprise fort difficile 

Lord Wolseley sent the letter to Colonel Bracken- 
bury, who had acted as his military secretary during 
the Ashanti campaign, and inquired if he could suggest 
a suitable man for the post. Colonel Brackenbury 
thought that the young Gordon might be found in Law. 
But when communicating with his friend he hesitated 
to advise him to go to the Congo. ‘‘ I must remind 
you,” he wrote, ‘‘that the climate — of the Coast espe- 
cially — in West Africa is very bad — none worse. The 
malarious fever is painful and depressing, and even if 
you escape its worst effects you will find that your 
energy is terribly taken out of you by the damp heat. 
You know I speak from five months’ experience. I lost 
several friends there ; and though I escaped wonderfully 
myself, I shall never forget the exhaustion of those 
weary marches.” 

However, Law decided to consider the offer seriously, 
and went to Brussels in February, where he was favour- 
ably received by King Leopold. He was at once struck 
by the initiative and business ability shown by the 
King, who in his turn was attracted by Law’s ready 
grasp of the situation, and the eagerness with which 
he entered into it. It was eventually arranged that 
he should remain in London for the present, where he 
could be of service to the Imperial Association in dif- 
ferent ways, and at the same time keep in close touch 
with M. Strauch, the President of the Association, in 
Brussels. 

At this moment circumstances arose which brought 
the affairs of the Congo into unexpected prominence. 
The International Association had achieved a consider- 
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able initial success, and acquired what were practically 
sovereign rights over an immense territory. But this 
success had served to attract the attention of various 
Powers anxious to secure preferential treatment in 
regard to the commerce and the other benefits which 
might be obtained from the opening up of Central 
Africa. A project was formed in France for diverting 
the trade, which was expected to develop on the Upper 
Congo, by French routes to French ports on the Coast. 
Portugal revived an old claim to certain territories on 
the Lower Congo, and at the mouth of the river. Mr 
Gladstone’s Government, apparently regarding France 
as the most dangerous of these disturbing elements, 
conceived that the best means of opposing her would 
be to support the claims of Portugal. Negotiations 
were accordingly opened for an Anglo - Portuguese 
Treaty, which would acknowledge the right of 
Portugal to the disputed territories, and thereby 
enable her officials to exercise an effective control 
over the trade of the Congo. 

The terms of the proposed Treaty were the imme- 
diate subject of hostile criticism on the Continent. 
The Imperial Association, seeing the success of the 
enterprise and its very existence threatened by France 
on the one hand, and by Portugal supported by Eng- 
land on the other, hastened to come to terms with 
France. In return for an undertaking on the part of 
the French Government to respect the possessions and 
acquired rights of the Association, the latter undertook, 
in the event of unforeseen circumstances compelling it 
to realise its possessions, to give the “first refusal” 
to France. 

The news of this agreement aroused considerable 
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indignation on the part of the British public, whose 
limited information on the subject only enabled them 
to discern a supposed advantage gained by France at the 
expense of British interests. Much the same view was 
expressed in a leading article of * The Times,’ It was 
pointed out that the Imperial Association had by its 
action divested itself of its former character of ben- 
evolent trustee and foster-mother for free African 
States, and had decided to exploit its assets upon the 
ordinary commercial lines. This being the case, its 
rights, titles, constitution, and political pretensions 
must be subjected to a rigorous scrutiny, and gener- 
ally it behoved the Foreign Office to be very 
carefuL 

This irritation was intensified by the action of the 
United States Government, which proceeded to ac- 
knowledge the flag of the Imperial Association as that 
of a friendly government, on the grounds of its phil- 
anthropic character and the commercial interests of 
America. 

Meanwhile there had always existed in England a 
strong body of opinion which held that the interests 
of the Imperial Association, and the cause of civilisa- 
tion generally, alike demanded that the pretensions of 
Portugal should not be recognised. This was the firm 
conviction of the English philanthropic and mercantile 
communities interested in the Congo, who held that 
the general character of Portuguese administration in 
her tropical dependencies was not such as to inspire 
confidence. For this reason they had themselves at- 
tempted to thwart the claims of Portugal by protest 
meetings and petitions to the Foreign Office, and were 
by no means displeased to see their object effected by 
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the action of France and the Imperial Association. It 
only remained for them to convert public opinion in 
England to their view. 

A vigorous campaign was accordingly opened in the 
Press for this purpose, in which Law acted to some 
extent as the mouthpiece of the Association. In a 
letter to ‘ The Times/ and in an article which appeared 
in ‘The Nineteenth Century/ he refuted the claims of 
Portugal, and maintained that the best interests of 
England, and of civilisation, would be served by 
allowing the obnoxious Anglo - Portuguese Treaty to 
drop. He pointed out that there was ample precedent 
for the action of private individuals or Societies in 
founding States. The Imperial Association had de- 
clared, immediately after its recognition by the 
American Government, that no customs duties should 
be levied on goods imported into its territories, and 
that equal rights as regards liberty of residence, deal- 
ing in land, and general trading privileges should be 
accorded to citizens of all nationalities ; the territories 
ceded to it would be formed into free States as soon 
as time and opportunity should allow. Public opinion 
in Germany and Holland, as in France and America, 
was opposed to the Portuguese claims, and favoured 
the course which the Association had adopted. All 
English communities directly interested in the Congo 
took the same view, and it only remained for the 
British Government to recognise the inevitable and 
decline to ratify the Treaty with Portugal. 

During these negotiations Law was frequently 
brought into contact with King Leopold. The latter 
caused various statements to be drawn up for the 
benefit of public men in England, and made the 
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most precise arrangements for a swift and effective 
publication of his views. 

These plans were carried out by Law with a 
thoroughness and promptitude which won the ad- 
miration and gratitude of the King, who declared 
that he would make Law’s career his personal con- 
cern. But events in connection with the Congo 
developed so slowly that Law decided to seek other 
work. For a time he was able to earn a certain 
amount with his pen, and two articles which he wrote 
upon Russia attracted considerable attention. He pos- 
sessed a natural style, which was at once forcible and 
lucid, and he was able to marshal facts and figures in 
support of his contentions in a convincing manner. 
But with him writing was never undertaken for its 
own sake, but rather as a prelude to action — a pub- 
lication of the ideas he desired to see carried out. 

Work which was in some respects of a more con- 
genial kind was offered to him through the agency 
of his friend Mr Morriss, the well-known, solicitor, 
who had acted for him in his lawsuit against his 
former partners in Russia. The system of telephonic 
communication was then in its infancy in this country, 
and a small American group had formed the Globe 
Telephone Company for the purpose of establishing 
what was claimed to be an improved system for 
London. Unfortunately for the promoters, a larger 
and more powerful company. The United Telephone 
Company, was first in the field, and the affairs of the 
Globe Company were soon in a critical condition; 
indeed it appeared more than probable that all the 
capital invested in the undertaking would be lost. 
The directors were anxious to find a strong man to 
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undertake the general management of affairs in 
the crisis; Mr Morriss recommended Law for the 
post, which the latter at once accepted. As has been 
said before, he always, like a true Irishman, rather 
enjoyed a fight — a national characteristic which is of 
course vigorously repudiated by the inhabitants of that 
restless country. He had also other qualifications 
which fitted him for the work. In the course of his 
uphill struggles in Russia — as in after life — he was 
often associated with a bad business, and had to 
make the best of poor materials. Many men can suc- 
ceed if they have the elements of success on their 
side, but few know to make the best of failure. The 
man who can play a losing game, the barrister who 
can keep down the damages in a bad case, the soldier 
who can fight a good rear-guard action — ^these are the 
men to whom people turn in the last extremity. 

Law speedily made up his mind that the right policy 
for the Globe Telephone Company was to fight its 
rival tooth and nail, and compel it to amalgamate 
upon favourable terms. From his personal point of 
view, that of the manager with a fixed salary, it would 
have been better to carry it on as an independent 
enterprise, but he realised that this could but end in 
its being slowly crushed out of existence. For months 
a desperate struggle was carried on; Law and his 
associates laid themselves out to obtain all possible 
contracts and way-leaves, working night and day at 
the installation, outbidding the United Company, and 
stealing a march on it whenever they found an oppor- 
tunity. One incident is sufiicient to illustrate the 
manner in which Law conducted the campaign. He 
had heard that the late Mr William Whiteley had 
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repudiated a contract which he had made with the 
United Company, in disgust at their long delay in 
providing him with a telephone. Accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to get his poles and wires set up as far as a 
point in close proximity to Whiteley’s premises. He 
then watched for Mr Whiteley’s arrival in the morn- 
ing, and sent in his card, Mr Whiteley asked him his 
business, to which Law replied : “ I have called be- 
cause I am surprised to hear that you have not got 
a telephone.” Mr Whiteley exclaimed indignantly 
that he was sick of the very name ; he had been kept 
waiting by specious promises until he had repudiated 
the contract. “That,” said Law, “is because you 
went to the wrong people. Had you come to us we 
should have treated you very diiferently.” Mr Whiteley 
replied, “No, you would have been just the same; you 
would have got a contract, and kept me fooling on 
with nothing done.” Law said that it would not be 
so, that he was prepared to make a contract to estab- 
lish a telephone in Mr Whiteley’s office within a 
reasonable time, and to pay a heavy penalty if he 
failed to do so. “What do you call a reasonable 
time?” inquired Mr Whiteley. “Would three o’clock 
this afternoon suit you ? ” was the answer. “ Do that 
and you are my man,” said Mr Whiteley. Thereupon 
Law produced from his pocket a form of contract ready 
for signature. It was signed at once, the Globe 
employes, who were waiting at the street corner in 
readiness, were summoned, and by three o’clock the 
telephone was installed. 

The sequel justified these vigorous methods. The 
United Telephone Company came to terms with its 
rivals, and Law and his enterprising associates were 
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eventually able to congratulate themselves upon a 
tolerably satisfactory settlement. 

No sooner was this struggle ended than a fresh 
page opened somewhat unexpectedly in Law’s ad- 
venturous life. Though his career in the Army had 
been a brief one, he never lost his interest in military 
subjects, and he had kept his name on the list of 
officers of the Reserve; to his surprise he one day 
received a letter from the War Office, from whom he 
had not heard for fifteen years, offering him the chance 
of active service. The occasion for this letter arose 
out of the following circumstances. 

Since the rebellion of Arabi in 1882, a dramatic 
sequence of events had riveted public attention to 
Egypt and the Sudan. The advent of the Mahdi, the 
destruction of Hicks Pasha’s army, Gordon’s mission 
to the Sudan, the actions of Teb and Tamai, and 
the siege of Khartum, had followed one another in 
rapid succession. The British Government was in- 
volved, despite its pacific intentions, in the desert 
warfare, and at the end of 1884 the Nile Expedition 
was undertaken to rescue Gordon and cover the evacu- 
ation of the Sudan. At the same time it was decided 
to despatch a force under Sir G. Graham to the 
Eastern Sudan for the purpose of destroying the power 
of Osman Digna there, clearing the country of the 
adherents of the Mahdi, and constructing a railway 
from Suakin to the Nile. This would at once provide 
a shorter and more convenient line of advance to the 
Sudan than the ordinary route up the river from 
Cairo. 

Law had been appointed, as a Lieutenant, to the 
Reserve of Officers in October 1881 ; early in 1885 he 
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was gazetted for service on the transport of the E. 
Sudan Expedition, and sailed for Suakin. On his 
arrival there he was appointed transport officer, and 
found the work of disembarkation of men, animals, 
supplies, and stores in full swing. Many camels, 
horses, and mules had been supplied by the Indian 
Government, together with coolies, water-carriers, and 
muleteers. Law’s knowledge of Hindustani stood him 
in good stead, and this, combined with his usual 
energy, speedily procured for him difficult and re- 
sponsible work. The supply of drinking-water in the 
neighbourhood of Suakin was very limited, and the 
force depended to a great extent on the water pro- 
vided by extemporised condensers on board the ships. 
This was conveyed to the various storage tanks by 
camel convoys, carrying barrels, indiarubber bags, 
tins, and skins which were filled from troughs on the 
pier. The work went on day and night, when the 
search-light of H.M.S. Dolphin was utilised. Here 
Law soon became a familiar figure, mounted on a 
gaunt trotting camel, armed with a long fly-switch, 
and won universal admiration by the way in which 
he handled his somewhat cumbrous command. 

The Suakin Field Force under Sir G. Graham con- 
sisted of two British and one Indian brigade; when 
disembarkation began there were very few commissariat 
or transport officers, but by the third week in March 
each brigade had its own supply and transport estab- 
lishment, besides which a transport was detailed for 
hospital service and for the carriage of water in the 
field. This latter necessity added enormously to the 
difficulties of the subsequent operations. Water tins 
had to be packed on camels and emptied into storage 
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tanks, or issued to the troops at the end of the march. 
Law was put in command of the transport of the 
Guards Brigade, with some 600 camels under his 
charge. The personnel under him consisted of No. 5 
Company Commissariat and Indian Commissariat, with 
one officer, a quartermaster belonging to the permanent 
establishment of the corps, an officer attached from the 
Reserve of Officers, and two officers from the Indian 
Transport. There were also some 300 camel-drivers 
from India, about 80 Somalis from Aden, and 600 
camels. It was by no means an easy command. 
The Somalis and Indians disliked one another in- 
tensely, and fights constantly occurred. The camels 
from India arrived in a wretched condition, which was 
aggravated by a considerable delay in the harbour at 
Suakin, and by defective arrangements for landing. 
In many cases they could not be slung from the 
transports, but were driven down a steep and narrow 
gangway, where accidents were frequent. 

On March 20th the enemy were attacked and driven 
from the scrub which clothed the lower slopes of the 
hills near the village of Hashir, about seven miles from 
Suakin. The next step was the destruction of Osman’s 
camp at Tamai, but before this could be effected it was 
necessary to establish an intermediate post in the desert. 
On March 22nd a force under Sir J. M'Neill was de- 
spatched for this purpose, and on the same afternoon 
was involved in the hard-fought little action generally 
known as M'Neill’s zariba. Some 5000 Arabs, taking 
advantage of the dense scrub, made a sudden attack, 
and no less than 1500 were killed within the short space 
of twenty minutes, 112 of them within the zariba held 
by the Berkshire Regiment. After this reverse Osman 
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withdrew from Tamai, which was occupied on April 
3rd, when the village and large quantities of ammuni- 
tion were destroyed. As it was impossible to follow 
the enemy into the hills, the force then retired on 
Suakin. A notable commentary on the efficiency of 
the transport is provided by the fact that of the 
transport animals which accompanied the expedition, 
all but three returned, and of the three lost, one was 
killed in action. 

But by this time the Government had decided not to 
undertake further offensive operations in the Sudan, and 
the construction of the railway from Suakin was in- 
definitely suspended. The town itself was to be held, 
but the field force was to be gradually withdrawn, and 
one of the first officers to be recalled was Law. He 
had been mentioned in despatches, and in recognition 
of his services he was awarded the Egyptian bronze 
star in addition to the medal and clasp : in the follow- 
ing year he was given the rank of major. The lessons 
of the campaign with regard to the organisation and 
management of transport were summed up in a valuable 
and very practical memorandum which he wrote on 
‘ Transport Service with the Suakin Field Force/ 

While the expedition was in progress, a crisis in our 
relations with the Russians had arisen in consequence 
of their attack and defeat of an Afghan force, and 
their occupation of part of the district of Penjdeh, in 
Afghanistan, and he was summoned to England, where 
it was felt that his knowledge of Russia might be of 
value to the Intelligence Department of the War Office. 
He happened to be visiting the heliograph station when 
the message announcing his recall was transmitted, and 
he left the Sudan literally at an hour’s notice. After 
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this hasty embarkation he was laid np for the greater 
part of the voyage with a severe attack of enteric fever, 
but fortunately by the time he reached London the 
political situation was less critical, and he was enabled 
to secure a brief rest. 

However, it was soon time for him to take the road 
again : an opportunity occurred of going to Manchuria 
in the interests of the Amur River Navigation Company. 
This Company had been formed to establish a steamer 
traffic on the river Amur, which afforded practically the 
only outlet to the Pacific for the territories east of Lake 
Baikhal. A mail and passenger subsidy was granted 
by the Russian Government, a steamboat service was 
started, and various works erected on the Amur. But, 
as usually happens in enterprises of this kind, the initial 
expenses were out of all proportion to the immediate 
returns obtained, and the Company was presently in 
financial difficulties. In 1885 considerable sums were 
owing to the debenture^holders and other creditors, and 
further losses might lead to infringement of the terms 
of the contract and withdrawal of the Government 
subsidy. Yet it was of the highest importance to the 
country that the steamboat service should be main- 
tained, and if possible improved. In these circum- 
stances Law approached the Bondholders’ Committee 
in London, to whom he was already well known, and 
volunteered to go out to the Amur and report on the 
situation there. His offer was accepted, and in August, 
to his great delight, he was enabled to start on his 
journey. For him the unknown was always attractive, 
and he was firmly impressed with the commercial possi- 
bilities of Asia. 

There were also special reasons which had led him 
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to contemplate a journey to the Far East. One effect 
of the Russian scare had been to direct attention to 
Russian activities in Manchuria, and particularly to the 
development of the port of Vladivostock. There was 
every reason to suppose that reliable information, col- 
lected on the spot by one particularly qualified to do 
so, might be of service in the future to the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office. 

He crossed the United States to San Francisco, and 
after narrowly escaping shipwreck in a typhoon, he 
reached Japan and proceeded to Vladivostock. Here 
he speedily made many friends among the various 
traders and officials. He conducted his observations 
with the greatest caution, being well aware that his 
presence could not commend itself to the Russian 
authorities, and that in the event of his displeasing 
them he would be in considerable personal danger. 
His experience of Russian administrative methods 
warned him that on the outskirts of the empire 
action is generally prompt and drastic, and might 
have secured its own justification before the news 
could reach Western Europe. 

However, the serious Briton, with his blunt, out- 
spoken manner, seemed to be a very harmless visitor, 
and though he was closely watched by the police 
officials, they were probably baffled by his straight- 
forward methods. He used to relate that one morn- 
ing, when his rooms were carefully searched, the only 
document to which exception might have been taken 
was lying on his writing-table — to it no attention was 
paid. But he had other uncomfortable moments. On 
board one of the river steamers he noticed with dismay 
that he was an object of great interest at the various 

D 
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stopping-places, and that at each of these the captain 
was engaged in close colloquy with the police. When 
the boat reached her destination he was horrified to see 
a Russian officer and soldiers come on board and take 
counsel with the captain, while repeated glances were 
cast in his direction. At last he was summoned for- 
ward ; and as he advanced, as he thought, to probable 
arrest and imprisonment, the officer announced that he 
had received instructions to meet the distinguished 
stranger who was travelling in the country and to do 
all in his power to make him welcome ! 

Apart from these almost too exciting incidents, the 
journey was never lacking in interest. From Vladi- 
vostock he went by road to Lake Khanka and on by 
boat to Khabarovka, now Khabarovsk. He eventually 
reached a point where he was politely informed by the 
officials that it was impossible to go any farther, and 
returning, he went on to the mouth of the Amur, where 
he formed a scheme for connecting the river by railway 
or tramway with De Castries Bay. His adventures also 
included a visit to a reputed gold mine, though the 
absence of security appeared to his cautious mind an 
insuperable obstacle to its development, and a terrible 
journey by sledge, which he described as the hardest 
experience of his life. He was also laid up for a 
time with a severe attack of fever, far from doctors 
and medical necessities ; for days he lay in bed in 
great discomfort, directing an ignorant Russian woman, 
whom he had installed as nurse, in the mysteries of 
English cooking and sick-room attendance. There is 
no doubt that he had good cause to congratulate him- 
self upon his safe return to England in the following 
winter. 
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Long afterwards, during the war between Russia and 
Japan, Law used to relate an incident of this journey, 
which showed how little the Russian officers realised 
the true danger with which they were threatened. I 
wonder,’’ Law said, ‘^whether General Stossel now re- 
members an incident which took place when I was 
dining with him at an officers’ mess in .Manchuria. 
One of the company remarked : ‘ It is extraordinary 
how well these Japanese can draw ; I found my Japanese 
boy making a pretty water-colour sketch to-day in the 
neighbourhood of the town.’ Some one at the table 
suggested, as a humorous explanation, that the servant 
might be a spy. The idea vastly tickled the assembled 
officers, and ‘ un espion ! ’ accompanied by roars of 
laughter, circled round the table.” One wonders what 
distinguished officer of the Japanese General Staff was 
in those years serving as a common domestic in Man- 
churia, and what estimate he framed of the perspicacity 
of the Russian commanders. 

The report which Law subsequently drew up for the 
Bondholders’ Committee contained a clear statement of 
the financial position of the Company, and advocated 
certain practical reforms — an improved service of boats, 
changes in the management, a readjustment of rates for 
freight, and other matters which it is unnecessary to 
consider in detail. The report is an admirable illus- 
tration of his ability in utilising hastily acquired but 
accurate information to support the conclusions at 
which he had arrived, which always enabled him to 
present his views in a forceful and convincing form. 

After his return to London it happened that he was 
for the first time brought into touch with English 
political life. Hitherto politics had had no attractions 
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for him : apart from the question of means, his ambition 
had never lain in this direction. All his instincts 
favoured action rather than discussion. But an oppor- 
tunity for the exertion of his eminently practical qualities 
now offered itself in this field also. 

At the end of the year 1885, when Lord Salisbury’s 
Government was still in office, it was announced in the 
Press that Mr Gladstone had under consideration a 
scheme for establishing a separate Parliament in Dublin. 
This was immediately followed by the conclusion of an 
alliance between the Liberals and the Parnellites, and 
the lists were cleared for the fiercest Parliamentary 
struggle which our generation is likely to know. In 
January 1886 the House of Commons met, the Govern- 
ment was defeated on an amendment to the Address, 
and on the ist of February Mr Gladstone became 
Prime Minister. 

For the supporters of the Union in Ireland the issue 
was desperate. Their representatives in the House 
numbered only sixteen; the remaining Irish members 
constituted a solid phalanx in favour of Home Rule. In 
Mr Parnell they possessed — ^what an Irish Party has so 
often lacked — a leader worthy of the occasion. They 
were to fight under the banner of Mr Gladstone, the one 
Englishman who could make a cause great and impress 
the imaginations of his countrymen with his own en- 
thusiasm. Home Rule was no longer presented as a poli- 
tical expedient, but as a matter of justice and necessity. 

A quarter of a century after the crisis there is still 
abundant evidence of the stress of the contest which 
severed party ties and personal friendships in England 
and opened a new era in political life. In Ireland it 
was well said that “there was blood in the air.” To 
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the Irish loyalists the Union was no mere political 
creed : their nationality, their honour, their very exist- 
ence were at stake. 

By birth, associations, and opinions Law was natur- 
ally identified with the cause of Union. In the previous 
year, after his elder brother’s death, he had become a 
trustee for his Irish estates, and had thus acquired a 
personal knowledge of the land question. There was 
also a certain personal tie which led him to take an 
active part in the contest. The Laws had always 
been intimately connected with the Saundersons of 
Castle Saunderson, and Law himself and the late 
Colonel Saunderson had been friends from boyhood. 
The remarkable personality of Colonel Saunderson — 
preacher, sportsman, and before all things a fighter — 
had the great quality of strength, and this was perhaps 
the key to the alliance. As a young man Saunderson 
represented his county in the House of Commons, and 
won some slight reputation as a vigorous speaker ; but 
he had apparently decided to abandon politics in the 
year 1874, and during the ten following years devoted 
himself to looking after his property and to local affairs. 
The menace to the Union brought him once more into 
the arena: he was a born leader of men, and was 
accepted as such by the little band of Irish Unionists 
in the House. This was the position when Law landed 
in England, His mind was at once made up : he sought 
out his friend, and volunteered to serve under him for 
the Union. 

His services were at once requisitioned for the Irish 
Loyal and Patriotic Union, an organisation formed for 
the purpose of making the cause of the Irish Unionists 
better known to the electorate in England. Every day 
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found Saunderson and Law at the oifices of the Union, 
and the following months were spent in organising and 
carrying out an active propagandist campaign. Law 
laboured indefatigably and rendered invaluable help to 
his friend. He, too, was a fighter— one after Colonel 
Saunderson’s own heart. His practical methods and 
gift for organisation, combined with his Celtic temper- 
ament, produced just those qualities which the crisis 
required. 

The dramatic sequence of events in the year 1886 is a 
matter of history, and only the bare outline is necessary 
for the purpose of this narrative. The new House of 
Commons met in February, and in the debate on the 
Address Mr Parnell and Colonel Saunderson crossed 
swords. In April Mr Gladstone introduced his Home 
Rule Bill. This was followed by the great cleavage in 
the Liberal ranks, and on June 8th the Bill was thrown 
out by a majority of thirty in a full House. The 
General Election returned a clear majority of no 
against Home Rule. During a short session in August 
and September the long alliance between the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberal Unionists was concluded, and the 
Union was saved. Law used afterwards to declare that 
had Home Rule been passed the Irish Unionists would 
have drawn the sword in grim earnest and he himself 
among the first. 

As soon as he could spare the time from his labours 
at the offices of the I.L.P.U. it was necessary for Law 
to bethink himself again of some more remunerative 
form of employment. The curious element of chivalry 
in his character had once more revealed itself when, at 
a moment that his finances were at a low ebb, he had 
deliberately devoted himself to unpaid work. He now 
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received an offer from his former rivals, the United 
Telephone Company, to take up what was described as 
a superior and confidential position which would 
enable him to give useful assistance to the Managing 
Director without interfering with the existing organisa- 
tion and working of the Company’s business.” Pending 
a definite engagement, it was arranged that he should 
place his services at the disposal of the Company for a 
period of three months by way of probation. And it is 
an interesting commentary on the reputation which he 
had made for himself in connection with the Globe 
Telephone Company that, though he could not be said 
to have any great technical knowledge of the business, 
the salary proposed was at the rate of ^^1200 a-year. 
The mechanical side of the work specially appealed to 
him, and two notes which he prepared on the general 
management of a metropolitan telephone business, and 
on domestic telephony, provide interesting reading in 
the light of the subsequent developments made with 
telephonic communication in this country. His ap- 
pointment was not, however, destined to be a perma- 
nent one. His position in the office was in its nature 
difficult, and produced certain jealousies and misunder- 
standings. He would never consent to occupy a post 
unless persuaded that he could do so to advantage, and 
he accordingly decided to resign. 

Amid these manifold occupations he had found time 
for literary work. He contributed articles to the reviews, 
and even wrote a comedy, which does not, however, 
appear to have shown any special merit. He had also 
persevered with his invention, previously mentioned, for 
simplifying and accelerating the printing of telegraph 
messages. He was convinced that our Post Office 
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Telegraph system was worked upon a wrong principle. 
From the point of view of the general public, accuracy 
of transmission was of more importance than the actual 
speed of signalling over the wires. By the ordinary 
Morse system accuracy was sacrificed to economy and 
speed. He proposed to replace it by a system which 
would enable the sending operator to use the keys of an 
ordinary typewriting machine, and secure by this means 
alone the transmission and receipt of a message, auto- 
matically printed, at the receiving end of the line, letter 
by letter, as the keys were struck by the sender. It 
would also be arranged that a copy of the message, as 
transmitted, should be printed automatically before the 
eyes of the sending operator. By means of this inven- 
tion the risk of error, inseparable from the Morse code, 
would be reduced to a minimum. It would also be 
possible for a newspaper, with its central office in 
London, to be set up simultaneously there and in pro- 
vincial centres. The principle was not an entirely new 
one, for other inventions of this nature were already in 
existence : it could not, however, be claimed that any of 
these had produced a satisfactory working apparatus. 
By patient study and repeated experiments he satisfied 
himself that the necessary signals could in fact be 
correctly transmitted by means of electric impulses. It 
remained for him to show that the correctness and 
speed attained in a laboratory could be maintained 
unimpaired in practical working over an ordinary tele- 
graph line. 

With this object he afterwards formed a small com- 
pany, in which he had the valuable support of the late 
Sir William Mackinnon and Messrs Clowes, the well- 
known firm of printers. A type-setting machine was 
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secured, and he was presently able to show type being 
correctly set by the apparatus at the desired speed. 
Experiments were conducted in the presence of several 
electrical experts, and their verdict was generally satis- 
factory, but it was pointed out that such experiments 
afforded no proof of the capacity of the apparatus under 
ordinary telegraphic conditions over an outdoor line. 
Unfortunately the additional capital required was not 
forthcoming, and further difficulties were created by the 
inventor’s enforced absence from England. Patent fees 
and working expenses created a permanent charge, 
which it was found impossible to meet. Eventually 
the Company went into voluntary liquidation, the 
assets were purchased by the inventor, and the ap- 
paratus was stored until such time as he should be 
at leisure to devote himself continuously to the subject. 

It is about that time that he also patented a flying 
machine, working by a kind of Venetian blinds, an 
invention which now has developed into the aeroplane, 
which he thus declared himself to have been one of 
the first to adopt. 

In the beginning of the year 1887, public interest was 
centred on the problem of producing, in some useful 
and practical manner, some adequate and lasting ex- 
pression of loyalty on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. The Prince of Wales, with a keen appreci- 
ation of the direction of national ideas, had suggested 
some permanent representation of the resources and 
progress of the empire, the growth and development 
of which had been the feature of the Queen’s reign. 
A strong committee was accordingly formed, and a 
scheme was produced for establishing an Imperial 
Institute, with the object of ^‘advancing the industrial 
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and commercial resources of every part of the empire.’’ 
It remained, however, to clothe the scheme in more 
definite form, and to lay down the lines upon which 
the Institute should work. 

Law’s business experience abroad had long before 
impressed him with the need for some form of Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department in this country. The 
want of something of this kind has been acknowledged 
at different times by almost every section of the busi- 
ness community, when faced by the ever-present prob- 
lem of adjusting the relations of supply and demand, 
and of taking the right goods to the right market. 
The help of the Government, and especially of the 
Foreign Office, has been consistently invoked towards 
the opening of new markets or the improving of old 
ones. But, as Law once observed, the annexation of 
new territories for the special benefit of distressed 
traders, or the direct interposition of British Am- 
bassadors and Consuls in securing profitable contracts 
for their countrymen, is out of the question: the col- 
lection and diffusion of information on trade subjects 
would be by far the most important service which could 
be rendered. He discerned the requisite machinery 
in the proposed Imperial Institute. The idea occurred 
to him while reading the newspapers in the Army and 
Navy Club, and on the same day it was embodied 
in the following Memorandum : — 

THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
(a suggestion). 

Following the original suggestion of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, the Committee of the Imperial 
Institute have laid down as the basis of their under- 
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taking, that “ The purpose and the effect of the 
Institute will be to advance the industrial and com- 
mercial resources of every part of the Empire.” The 
Report of the Committee presented to the Prince of 
Wales shows that the importance of the collection 
and distribution of early and accurate information on 
trade subjects has been fully recognised. The opinions 
also collected by Mr Bryce from trade experts and 
published in Parliamentary Papers last session, the 
debates in the House of Commons on trade depression, 
and the numerous publications which have appeared 
on the same subject, all show that those best qualified 
to judge are unanimous in their belief that the most 
valuable assistance could be rendered to the commerce 
and industry of the Empire by the continuous and 
systematic supply of such varied and detailed infor- 
mation as is manifestly beyond the reach of individual 
merchants or manufacturers. 

I would suggest that the requirements thus clearly 
understood and acknowledged might be met by making 
a Commercial Intelligence Department the central 
feature of the Imperial Institute. Such a department, 
if properly organised and conducted, would always have 
its work clearly before it. It would be full of life in 
itself, the nature of its duties always driving it forward 
and forcing it to seek the extension of its influence and 
usefulness. The daily requirements of a Commercial 
Intelligence Department would necessitate intimate 
relations with the corporate and individual representa- 
tives of trade in all parts of the Empire. Reports, 
statistics, and all kinds of information would be eagerly 
sought from Colonial and Indian officials, diplomatists 
and consuls. Collections of samples of manufacturing 
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industries, a library for industrial, commercial, and 
economic study, a fully equipped map -room for geo- 
graphical and geological reference, and a special library 
for the classification of patents and inventions, all these 
would be found necessary in the daily labours of the 
department ; and the information to be acquired from 
their study would be at the service of the public. 

An example of the successful organisation of an In- 
telligence Department already exists in the Intelligence 
Branch of the War Office. 

For the purposes of systematic working this depart- 
ment is divided into seven sections, of which six cor- 
respond with different portions of the globe, and one 
is occupied with the production of maps and the care 
of the library. Each section has its special head, 
holding the appointment for a given term, and selected 
as having a particular acquaintance with the affairs 
and languages of the countries which his section 
represents. Under the Sectional Officer are employed 
one or two similarly selected juniors, who are generally 
candidates for promotion to the charge of a section. 
In addition, when work presses in any particular section 
further assistance is obtained by temporarily engaging 
^he services of any available officers who may be 
peculiarly qualified for the special duties required. 
There is also a staff of draughtsmen for the map-room, 
and a staff of clerks to assist in the heavy labours of 
copying and indexing. The entire organisation is under 
the charge of an exceptionally qualified senior officer, 
and it is worthy of special attention that besides the 
value of the actual work done, the department forms 
an admirable school for the training of young officers 
in intelligence work. 
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As regards conferences and lectures, the frequent 
necessity of secrecy in its work prevents the military 
department from publicly seeking or giving information 
by this means. This want is supplied to the military 
profession by the Royal United Service Institution, a 
society to which most of the workers in the Military 
Intelligence Branch belong, and in the proceedings of 
which they often unofficially take an important part. 
The United Service Institution provides for lectures 
and discussions on questions of current interest, it 
publishes valuable reports and papers, and maintains 
a library and map-room, and an interesting museum of 
military inventions and curiosities. If the peculiar 
conditions under which the Military Intelligence Branch 
necessarily works did not prohibit the idea, it is evident 
that a fusion with the United Service Institution would, 
in many respects, be advantageous to both establish- 
ments. No such special considerations will prevent 
a Commercial Intelligence Department from combining 
under one organisation both the confidential work of the 
War Office Branch and the public proceedings and 
arrangements of the unofficial Institution. And with 
this easy extension of the lines of the official military 
department, it would seem that a Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department may readily provide for nearly all 
the operations and arrangements which have been laid 
down by high authority, as requisite in the interests 
of commerce, and essential for the active and compre- 
hensive usefulness of the Imperial Institute. 

It is impossible within the limits of a short memo- 
randum to seriously consider the important questions of 
government, of selection of staff, and of initial and 
annual expenditure, but one suggestion as regards the 
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staff must be made at once. The utility of the Institute 
will be greatly increased if it is assured of the active and 
sympathetic co-operation of the various Government 
departments with which it will necessarily have to deal. 
I think, therefore, that the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment might advantageously, at all events in the first 
instance, draw some of its workers from the four public 
departments chiefly interested in its labours. The staff 
might, I think, be formed by taking nominees of the 
Colonial Agents - General and trade specialists re- 
commended by the Chambers of Commerce, and by 
selection, under special arrangement, from among the 
younger officials of the Board of Trade, the Colonial 
Office, the India Office, and the Foreign Office. Such an 
arrangement would, I think, tend towards the establish- 
ment of desirable intimacy of relations between all the 
different official and unofficial bodies interested in the 
work, and would also afford a much-needed opportunity 
of giving young officials some practical training in 
commercial affairs. 

In conclusion, I trust that this very brief and rough 
sketch of an important organisation may convey some 
idea of the great opportunity for comprehensive useful- 
ness which I think may be secured by making a Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department the centre around 
which the other arrangements of the Imperial Institute 
will in due course suitably group themselves. Such a 
department would certainly do much towards fulfilling 
the expressed wishes of the representatives of commerce 
at home, and having regard to the enormous and in- 
creasing volume of our trade with the Colonies and 
India, it would provide for due attention to the interests 
of every colony and possession of the Empire. It would 
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seem to offer a common meeting-ground, as well as a 
centre of information and interest to all, official and 
unofficial, representatives of commerce and industry 
throughout Her Majesty’s dominions. 

E. FG. LAW. 

Army and Navy Club, 

Feb. isi, 1887 . 

Major Law sent fifty or sixty copies of this Memo- 
randum to presidents of various Chambers of Commerce, 
the members of the Committee of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, and other influential persons who were likely to be 
interested in the subject. Most of these adopted a 
thoroughly British and non-committal attitude. A few 
were sceptical. Mr Joseph Chamberlain wrote that 
“ his experience as a manufacturer with relations all over 
the world led him to the conclusion that the private 
enterprise of individuals was much more valuable than 
any Government or official inquiries could possibly be. 
As a rule a demand for Government assistance is made 
by people who have no experience in trade, or who, hav- 
ing been unsuccessful, think that they could have done 
better with Government help.” Mr John Bright con- 
sidered that if the plan could be established and always 
well worked it would be valuable. “ But,” he remarked, 
“ I am not very sanguine that this could be done. How 
soon would the Intelligence Department cease to give in- 
telligence, and how soon would its officers be living com- 
fortably upon their salaries and doing little ? ” Mr Bryce 
approved of the scheme. It also found favour with 
various Chambers of Commerce, and promises of support 
in the Press were made by Mr Walter and Mr William 
Blackwood. But the most encouraging responses to the 
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Memorandum were made by the late Professor Huxley 
and’ Sir Frederick Abel, the Chairman of the Imperial 
Institute Committee. Professor Huxley had already ad- 
dressed a letter to ‘ The Times * with reference to the 
Institute. His view was that if it were to be a place in 
which the fullest stores of commercial knowledge would 
be made available to the public, it was essential that it 
should be in close touch with the business world, and 
that this was impossible so long as it was located in 
South Kensington. He put Law in communication with 
the secretary of the London Chamber of Commerce, and 
advised him to rely mainly on that body. Sir Frederick 
Abel included Law’s Memorandum in a pamphlet, many 
copies of which were issued by the Institute. On the 
22nd of April he delivered an address at the Royal 
Institution on the work of the Imperial Institute, on 
which occasion the Prince of Wales presided. After 
enunciating the various aims and objects of the Institute, 
he stated that ‘‘ The system of correspondence to which 
I have more than once alluded in indicating some of the 
work of the Institute, in relation to technical education 
and industry, and which will form a most important part 
of the main ground-work of its organisation, is not in 
the least theoretical in its character. Its possible de- 
velopment has suggested itself to many who have given 
thought to the future sphere of action of the Institute 
in connection with commerce and industry ; to myself, 
who for many years have been, from time to time, offici- 
ally cognisant of the work performed by what are called 
the Intelligence Departments of the Ministries of War 
abroad and at home, the direct and valuable bearing of 
such a system upon the work of the Institute suggested 
itself as soon as I gave thought to the possible future of 
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this great conception, and to Major FitzGerald Law 
belongs the credit of suggesting that the well-tried 
machinery of the War Office Intelligence Department 
should serve as a guide for the elaboration of a Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department. This Department, 
which will, it is hoped, ere long commence its operations, 
by establishing relations with the chief Colonies and 
India, will be in constant communication with the 
Enquiry Offices to be attached to the local commercial 
establishments and to other provincial representations of 
the work of the Institute, systematically distributing 
among them the commercial information and statistics 
continually collected. It will be equally valuable to the 
Colonies and India by bringing their requirements 
thoroughly to the knowledge of the business men in the 
United Kingdom, and by maintaining that close touch 
and sympathy between them and the people at home 
which will tend to a true federation of all parts of the 
Empire.’’ 

While the future of the Imperial Institute was under 
discussion, the whole question of diplomatic and consular 
assistance to British trade abroad had been attracting 
attention. In the previous year. Lord Rosebery being 
then Foreign Secretary, and Mr Bryce Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, a long correspondence on the subject 
had been presented to both Houses of Parliament. The 
Foreign Office had invited an expression of opinion, and 
communications were addressed to it from various 
individuals and commercial bodies ; it had obtained the 
views of certain of Her Majesty’s diplomatic officers, and 
by means of a circular letter it had collected different 
suggestions from members of the Consular Staff abroad. 
The publication of this correspondence as a Blue Book 

E 
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was followed by a debate in the House of Commons, and 
considerable public interest was aroused. 

Law had, of course, a special knowledge of the 
conditions of British trade in Russia and elsewhere, 
and held strong views as to the possibilities of Govern- 
ment action. He pointed out in a memorandum which 
he wrote after the publication of the Blue Book, that 
the existence of a grievance and the difficulty of meet- 
ing it could no longer be denied. In the past it had 
always been the trader who went first and opened his 
business abroad : the Government representative fol- 
lowed, and his commercial duties had been confined 
to protecting interests which were already established. 
He was not expected to take the initiative in opening 
up or developing trade. But now different conditions 
obtained. The British merchant no longer confined his 
operations to countries of which he had some personal 
experience. Improved postal and other communica- 
tions had induced him to seek business in lands which 
he had never seen, and concerning which only scanty 
information was available. Thus appeals to the British 
Consul became frequent: assistance whetted the ap- 
petite of the merchant, and he became inclined to 
regard Diplomatic and Consular officials merely as 
commercial agents. These, on the other hand, recog- 
nised that if they revealed themselves to foreign 
authorities in that character, their power to help their 
countrymen ip&o facto disappeared, for their influence 
was based upon their official rank and status. Be- 
sides this, they could only devote a limited time to 
commercial matters, and if they assisted a particular 
merchant they might discover that they had thereby 
been guilty of undue preference, and prejudiced the 
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interests of his competitors, who had an equal claim 
on their services. 

Thus it was necessary to consider carefully the lim- 
its within which official assistance might legitimately 
be afforded to the trader, and the obstacles which 
stood in the way. Want of adequate funds prevented 
an increase of the official staff abroad, the establish- 
ment of a special department at home, and the mis- 
cellaneous expenditure required for collecting infor- 
mation and samples. A carefully elaborated and 
improved organisation was required to increase and 
improve the character of such information and assist- 
ance as might be available. There should be an op- 
portunity for members of the Diplomatic and Consular 
services to gain a proper commercial training. It was 
also essential that business men should realise the 
limits within which assistance of this nature could 
be given. 

Mr Bryce had enumerated the various demands and 
suggestions addressed to the Foreign Office under 
twenty -four separate headings. Law examined them 
in detail, and elaborated a general scheme for Con- 
sular reorganisation. The same considerations formed 
the basis of his proposal to utilise the Imperial Insti- 
tute as a Commercial Intelligence Department. And 
it so happened that he was now given the opportunity 
of devoting himself to the work which he had most 
at heart — the development of British trade abroad. 
Sir Henry Brackenbury, as head of the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office, had been greatly im- 
pressed by the value of his friend’s services there, 
and pointed out to the authorities at the Foreign 
Office that he should prove a valuable man for their 
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purposes. Sir Philip Currie, the Permanent Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, saw Law, and in a 
subsequent interview with Lord Salisbury, Sir Henry’s 
opinion was confirmed. Law was offered an appoint- 
ment described as Financial and Commercial Attache, 
his headquarters were fixed at St Petersburg, but he 
was given a roving commission in the various countries 
of the Near East. The post was a new one — hitherto 
there had only been one Commercial Attache sta- 
tioned at Paris — and its value really depended upon 
what Law himself could make of it. He accepted 
it without hesitation, and at the age of forty -one 
entered the public service for the third time. 
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CHAPTER III. 

1887-1890. 

FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ATTACHE — RUSSIA — 
PERSIA — ^THE CAUCASUS. 

In order to explain Law’s work as Commercial Attach6 
it is necessary to present in outline the political situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe at the time of his appoint- 
ment. It must be frankly admitted that he went 
there with his mind made up with regard to one of 
the chief factors in the so-called Eastern Question. 
He knew Russia as few other Englishmen knew her, 
and as a result of that knowledge he mistrusted her 
profoundly. 

British policy in the Eastern Mediterranean during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries might have 
been summed up as a series of more or less ineffective 
attempts to protect the decaying power of Turkey 
from Russian aggression. In England at this time 
there were special reasons for Russophobia. The visit 
of the Prince of Wales to India, and the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares by the Government, had 
directed the eyes of the British public eastwards. 
It suddenly became manifest that at most of the 
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different points where British interests were involved 
Russia might generally be discerned as a neighbour 
of a rather suspicious character, and often as a 
dangerous rival. Our communications with India in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the North-West Frontier, 
our trade with China — all in turn supplied grounds 
for viewing the machinations of our rival with grave 
concern. 

In the Near East our difficulties were increased by 
the unending discord between the Ottoman Government 
and the subject Christian races. The inefficiency of the 
Ottoman administration and the growing aspirations of 
the young and vigorous Christian races had produced a 
state of chronic war. Sooner or later war meant Rus- 
sian intervention, and Russian aggrandisement at the 
expense of Turkey. Here the position of England has 
always been a delicate one, for she must choose be- 
tween leaving her former ally to the mercy of Russia 
and laying herself open to the charge of supporting 
a Mohammedan persecution of the Christian races. 
Lord Beaconsfield had consistently opposed all foreign 
intervention in Turkey, but at last the national con- 
science was shocked, or considered itself shocked, by 
the reports of fresh atrocities, and held that the re- 
sponsibility for these must be shared by all who sup- 
ported the Sultan. When Mr Gladstone’s Government 
took office in 1880 it was virtually decided to leave the 
Sultan to his fate, and from this moment British influ- 
ence at Constantinople steadily declined. In the fol- 
lowing years events in Egypt widened the breach 
between the two countries, and England’s place in 
Turkey was presently taken by Germany. German 
officers were introduced to reorganise the army, and 
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henceforth the Turks looked for help, not to London, 
but to Berlin. 

In England there has always existed a strong body of 
opinion opposed to this retirement. Since the days of 
the great Lord Stratford his disciples have held that 
British influence must be maintained at all costs, not 
only at Constantinople, but in the Balkan States. Turk 
and Christian alike have recognised in England the one 
disinterested nation among the Great Powers. This 
view is expressed , in the historic message despatched 
by Sir Robert Morier to Sir William White at Con- 
stantinople in 1885, during the very strained situation 
caused by the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia : 
“If you can help to build up these people into a 
bulwark of independent States, and thus screen the 
Sick Man from the fury of the northern blast, for God’s 
sake do it.” And this Sir William White actually 
achieved. He succeeded in preventing the Sultan from 
active interference, though incited to do so by Russia, 
and was instrumental in establishing friendly relations 
between Sofia and Constantinople. The sequel has 
shown that the best obstacle to the advance of Russia 
in this quarter is a barrier of independent Balkan 
States. 

Law’s own attitude in this question is disclosed in an 
article which appeared in ^The Quarterly Review’ at the 
beginning of 1887, the year of his appointment as Com- 
mercial Attache. He alluded to the change which had 
come over public opinion in England with regard to the 
“ Eastern Question.” It was now believed that the 
condition of Turkey was hopeless, her value as an ally 
nil^ and that British interests were no longer concerned 
in the fate of her capital. But an examination of the 
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actual facts showed clearly that to keep the Russians 
out of Constantinople was still a matter of primary 
importance to Great Britain. On this depended the 
balance of power in Europe, our own supremacy in 
India, and our commercial interests in the markets 
of Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. 

He quoted various instances to prove that Russia now 
looked even more covetously towards India than she did 
towards Constantinople. An almost universal belief in 
the marvellous riches of India had grown up among 
Russians of every class. ' The officials bethought 
themselves of lucrative appointments, the commercial 
community saw a market for its wares ; even the 
poverty-stricken peasantry was obsessed by a vision 
of the wealth of the East. Law declared that the 
phrase, “ If only we had India,” was frequently heard 
in Russia, and he believed that practical steps were 
already being taken towards the desired end. 

In the event of a Russian attack, the port to which 
our troops and stores would be directed was Karachi, 
and this could be reached fourteen days sooner by 
the Mediterranean than by the Cape route. But a 
Russian occupation of Constantinople would endanger 
the security of all routes traversing the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Turning to the question of attack, he 
pointed out that in the past we had frittered away 
our energies in vain in the Baltic and the Crimea. 
The vulnerable points of Russia could only be reached 
from the south-east shores of the Black Sea. Armenia 
and the Trans-Caucasus must be the scene of the de- 
cisive land operations, but this would be impossible if 
the Bosphorus were closed against us. An attack in 
this quarter would give us special advantages never 
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hitherto enjoyed : it would relieve Turkey from all 
apprehension of invasion, and turn the flank of the 
Russian advance on India. Victory would drive her 
back beyond the confines of the Caucasus and inflict 
a lasting blow. 

For these reasons he advocated a forward policy 
in our diplomacy in Eastern Europe as the best pre- 
paration against a real and imminent danger. Already 
our prestige there was considerable as the cham- 
pions of national liberties : we had recently saved 
Bulgaria, as in the past we had saved Turkey. Nor 
was there any reason to fear the consequences. The 
British Empire was solidity itself as compared with the 
Empire of the Tsar. It only remained for British 
statesmen of all parties to be true to themselves, to 
remedy the acknowledged deficiencies in our armed 
forces, and to consolidate our position in the Near 
East. 

Law thought that our indifference to our interests 
there was largely due to an exaggerated idea of the 
power and resources of Russia. This he proceeded 
to demolish in an article on “ Russian Soldiers and 
Russian Armaments,” which appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’ The actual numbers which had been re- 
cently published by the Intelligence Department of our 
War Office in a work entitled ‘ The Armed Strength 
of Russia,’ gave a fictitious idea of her power. Law 
asserted that the Russian peasantry, from which go per 
cent of the recruits were drawn, was probably the most 
un-military class in Europe. ‘‘ The moment the soldier 
gets out of his uniform he reverts completely to his 
original condition, and after twelve months’ absence 
from the colours he is, on rejoining, little better than 
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a new recruit. He takes no pride in his uniform, he 
hates the irksomeness of military discipline, and he par- 
ticularly hates fighting. In vino veritas is a familiar 
adage, and when in his cups the one desire of the 
moujik is to embrace everybody.” There are indeed 
savage instincts; in his semi -barbaric nature which 
render him capable of unspeakable brutalities when 
thoroughly aroused — witness the persecution of the 
Jews, or the treatment of Turkoman prisoners, or the 
conquest of the Caucasus. The genius of Skobeleff con- 
sisted partly in the fact that he thoroughly understood 
this peculiarity in the character of his men, and alter- 
nately permitted unbridled license and subjected them 
to the most rigid discipline. For example, after the 
storming of Gheok Tepe he allowed his soldiers to 
work their will on its defenders for seventy-two hours, 
during which they committed every atrocity, and a few 
minutes after the termination of that period had two of 
them shot for trifling offences. 

Law did not fail to recognise their dogged determina- 
tion and patience under difficulties, both qualities of the 
highest value to a soldier. From childhood they were 
inured to hardships against which complaint is useless. 
But he declared that it was only the expected danger 
or dififlculty which had no terrors for them. The un- 
expected would always overwhelm them, and when left 
to their own resources they would perish from sheer 
bewilderment. “ In all my wanderings among the 
Russian people,” he said, “ I cannot call to mind a 
single instance of real cowardice displayed; but, on 
the other hand, I cannot remember an instance of 
danger being courted from a love of adventure or a 
spirit of daring, itlan and initiative are unknown 
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quantities among the peasantry, and are therefore 
non-existent in the army.” Despite their unwarlike 
nature, the men were — within certain limitations — 
good fighting material, but this could not be said of 
the officers. The Russian nation, generally speaking, 
consisted only of two classes — peasantry and nobility 
— and the officers had all the virtues and vices of the 
latter. They were, many of them, absolutely careless 
of death, but equally careless of their military duties 
and of the lives and welfare of their men. The strict 
and elaborate rules of their service gave them no sense 
of responsibility. Law had seen an officer on guard 
playing billiards in a heated room with sword and 
revolver and his greatcoat buttoned up to the throat : 
the regulations did not permit him to unbuckle a single 
strap. They did not, however, prevent him from leav- 
ing his post shortly afterwards and departing with his 
friends on a sledging expedition — leaving the guard to 
take care of itself. The officers were badly paid, and 
little was expected of them : the standard of education 
was low, and the ordinary routine of their lives was to 
play cards half the night and sleep half the day. 

The general organisation of the army was indifferent, 
the transport and commissariat were defective, and the 
enormous distances and want of communication made 
mobilisation a difficult task. In a word, the armed 
forces of Russia were more formidable on paper than 
in actual warfare, and illustrated to perfection the 
national failing of putting good theory into bad prac- 
tice. Sixteen years later the Russo-Japanese war has 
furnished irrefragable evidence of the truth of all this. 

Law arrived in St Petersburg to take up his official 
duties early in January 1888. A somewhat chilling 
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reception awaited him there, for Sir Robert Morier 
had been strongly opposed to the new appointment, 
which he considered would upset existing arrangements 
and cause friction at the Embassy. He himself had 
made rather a speciality of commercial work, and 
negotiated more than one commercial treaty. He 
also disliked the idea of a man who had spent many 
years in the country as a merchant returning thither 
in an official capacity. The result was that when Law 
was announced, Sir Robert — who was a big, outspoken 
man of the Bismarckian type — turned round in his chair 

and exclaimed, “ Well, sir. I’m d d if I know why 

you are here ! ” But before the interview which had 
opened so unpropitiously had come to an end, the two 
men had conceived a strong liking for one another. 
The ambassador was a man of great force of character, 
and held somewhat unconventional views, to which he 
was wont to give expression in still more unconven- 
tional language. A very considerable sensation might 
be created by a full publication of his correspondence. 
His personality appealed to Law at once, while the 
ambassador in his turn was attracted by Law’s en- 
thusiasm and originality. He was quick to recognise 
the value of his linguistic gifts and his technical know- 
ledge of the various commercial subjects which were 
referred to him. 

Another friend whom Law made at the Embassy was 
Colonel Ivor Herbert, now Major-General Sir Ivor 
Herbert, at that time military attache, who had seen 
service in Egypt and the Soudan, and had also 
found time to cultivate those wider interests which 
have since led him to adopt a political career. The 
two men had much in common, and afterwards lived 
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together for some months in St Petersburg. He was 
also closely associated with Mr Frederick Harford, now 
British Minister at Darmstadt, Sir Charles Eliot and 
Sir Arthur Hardinge, both brilliant scholars, and 
regarded as the most promising juniors in the 
Service. 

Law was speedily occupied with various financial 
and commercial matters, and wrote valuable reports 
upon Russian Finance, the State Bank, Mineral Pro- 
duction, the proposed Tariff Mission, and other ques- 
tions. He was, moreover, remarkably successful in 
winning the confidence of the business community, 
thanks to the practical experience which he had gained 
in early years. He also made friends with Russians 
of all classes and of every rank, whom he generally 
found agreeable and intelligent companions. 

After a few months it was thought advisable that Law 
should proceed to Persia, and the excellent impression 
which he had made is revealed in the following letter 
addressed by Sir Robert Morier to Lord Salisbury : It 
was with very great regret that I parted with him and 
saw myself deprived of his services for I fear many 
months to come. During the very short time that he 
has been discharging his duties at H.M.’s Embassy he 
has by his tact, his thorough acquaintance with Russian 
officials and Russian ways, and the superiority of his 
knowledge, technical and other, succeeded in establishing 
relations of a very friendly kind with the higher and 
lower Tchinovniks (officials) with whom he has to deal, 
and who, owing to the special customs of this place, are 
almost inaccessible to an Ambassador. In every single 
case in which I have had to employ him he has shown 
rare capacity and sound judgment, with great lucidity and 
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a vast power for work.” Sir Robert wrote personally to 
Sir Henry Brackenbury to the same effect. 

At the beginning of May Law travelled to Odessa, 
where he was joined by his cousin, Colonel Leslie Ellis, 
and proceeded with him by coasting steamer to Batoum, 
calling at the various Black Sea ports. They also visited 
the battlefields of the Alma, Inkerman, and Balaclava. 
From Batoum they took the train to Tiflis, whence they 
sent on their heavy baggage to Baku, in order that they 
might travel right through the wild regions lying to the 
west of the Caspian. At this time it was an almost un- 
known country, and a special interest attached to it by 
reason of its long struggle for independence against the 
forces of Russia. 

The name “ Caucasus ” is generally used to describe 
not only the mountain-range but also the Russian terri- 
tories lying to the south of it — as far as the northern 
marches of Turkey and Persia. The range extends from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian, a distance of some 650 
miles, with an average width of about 100, and the 
country to the south is similar in character — a land of 
inhospitable uplands, deep isolated valleys, and dense 
forest. Since the beginning of history it has been the 
natural refuge of vanquished races. Medes, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Scythians, Arabs, Mongols, Turks, and 
Slavs — all in their turn have overrun the wide plains of 
Mesopotamia. Each successive wave of conquest has 
surged up to the mountain barrier on the north, sweep- 
ing the refugees before it ; so that the Caucasus is a land 
of many races, many tribes, and many languages. Its 
towns and villages are built for defence — perched on in- 
accessible ridges beneath the shelter of sheer cliffs : even 
the houses are arranged with a view to the possibility of 
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street fighting. The inhabitants have all the wild 
bravery of the mountaineer, but the natural defences of 
their country have in the end proved to be a source of. 
weakness. The various tribes are kept apart by nature’s 
barriers, by precipice and chasm, no less than by differ- 
ence of race : union has always been impossible. A series 
of wars against the growing power of Russia culminated 
in a final struggle of sixty years’ duration. It was not 
until the middle of the last century, when the great 
Georgian road had been driven through the country from 
north to south, when whole forests had been cut down 
by the invaders, and resistance slowly crushed out in 
one mountain fortress after another, that Russian rule 
was established. 

At Tiflis, Law and his friend took the Georgian road 
northwards over the Goudaour Pass close to Mount 
Kasbek to Vladikavkaz. Here they turned east, and 
leaving the mountains were soon on the open steppe — 
the country of the Terek Cossacks. The monotony of 
the dreary treeless plains was only broken by an 
occasional Tartar village — a collection of flat-roofed 
hovels built of mud. The whole district still gave the 
impression, not uncommon in the Near East, of a con- 
quered country in the hands of an army of occupation. 
In the villages were wild-looking men, armed with rifle, 
pistol, or murderous-looking knives, and at every few 
miles along the road a Cossack post, or a blockhouse 
garrisoned by a detachment of soldiers, maintained the 
rule of the Tsar. 

They passed rapidly through this district to Temir 
Khan Shura, the capital of Daghestan, covering as much 
as 100 miles in the day ; the road was good as long as 
daylight lasted, though after dark it became indis- 
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tinguishable from the steppe. At this point they turned 
south again into the mountains, and were forced to 
exchange their carriage for a Russian post-cart, a spring- 
less, comfortless vehicle drawn by a makeshift team of 
three horses. The journey speedily became eventful and 
even dangerous. Sometimes the road skirted an over- 
hanging wall of rock, sometimes there were only a few 
feet between the wheels and a yawning precipice; 
sometimes both of these features appeared in unpleasant 
combination. In one perilous night journey the horses 
bolted, and narrowly escaped a drop of many hundred 
feet : it was then necessary to turn the cart on a narrow 
ledge and return to their starting-point. Eventually they 
came safely to Gunib, the last of the Caucasian strong- 
holds held by Schamil against the Russians. It is 
perched on the summit of an almost perpendicular rock, 
and stood a long siege and was finally taken by storm 
in 1839. At Gunib their arrival created quite a sensation, 
for very few Englishmen had been seen in the place be- 
fore. They stayed for a short time to visit the fortifica- 
tions, and then drove on eastwards to the Caspian, 
skirting its shores until they reached Derbent. From 
this point they took the steamer to Baku, and on to 
Enzelli, the meeting-place of Russia and Persia. 

While making their preparations for the ride through 
to Teheran they stayed with the British Consul at Resht, 
and here — as at other points on the journey — Law 
gathered miscellaneous information about the condition 
of the country; Resht, which is still practically the 
northern gate of Persia, affording him exceptional 
opportunities. 

In Persia there are two modes of travelling — by cara- 
van or riding post. For the latter an order must be 
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obtained to use relays of Government post-horses, and 
all luggage must be carried in saddle-bags. In this way 
some 8o or loo miles a-day can be covered. The alter- 
native, which Law and his friend adopted, is to get a 
caravan made up by a charvodar or contractor, who 
supplies the transport necessary for the whole party, but 
the rate of travelling is only about 20 miles a-day. In 
either case the nights must be spent at Chapar Khanahs 
or post-houses, generally in the midst of dirt and dis- 
comfort. Law’s energetic temperament chafed at each 
fresh cause of delay, and at the various evidences of 
stagnation and incompetence in the country. In one 
lonely march he and his friend missed the road, and 
owing to their ignorance of the language, which Law 
subsequently learnt to speak, were separated from the 
caravan for two uncomfortable days, being reduced for a 
time to a diet of native bread and cucumbers. They 
rejoined the caravan just as a search-party of soldiers 
was being despatched by the Governor to look for them. 
But this proved to be the last of their difficulties, and on 
the i8th June they arrived without further adventure at 
Teheran. 

The late Sir Henry Drummond Wolff was at this time 
British Minister at the Persian capital; from him the 
travellers received a hospitable welcome, and Law was 
temporarily attached to the Legation, in his capacity of 
Commercial Attache The daily round of official duties 
at a Legation, particularly in a spot so remote from 
the ordinary lines of communication as Teheran, cannot 
be described as strenuous or exciting. The reports of 
the dragomans, the receipt and despatch of official letters, 
and occasional attendance at some function of state, or 
the mild amusements and recreations available, do not 

F 
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call for any special exertions on the part of the staff. 
The atmosphere is rather one of well-considered inaction. 
But Law’s energy was not to be repressed even in such 
surroundings. He was soon engrossed in the manifold 
problems connected with trade and commerce in Persia 
which he thought of great importance to the British 
Empire. He even set his reforming hand on the 
Legation, and produced a plan for giving it an improved 
water-supply. Among the secretaries was Sir Fairfax 
Cartwright, British Ambassador now at Vienna, whose 
subsequent career has more than fulfilled the high 
estimate which Law had formed of his abilities. The 
two were often to be found engaged in profound dis- 
cussions of serious subjects. It is recorded that one 
particular argument with regard to the battle of Waterloo 
lasted for a whole day. A rash statement was made 
with regard to the number of men engaged ; Law scented 
figures from afar and joined issue in the most direct 
terms. Further points of difference arose. Law, having 
been over the ground with Sir Henry Brackenbury for 
the purpose of studying the campaign, was invincible: 
Cartwright had graduated in Germany and was immov- 
able on points of detail. It was indeed a battle of giants, 
fought out with vigorous good humour on both sides. 
Fresh authorities were quoted : the library of the Lega- 
tion was ransacked, and fresh volumes were moved up 
like reinforcements by the opposing champions — and it 
need hardly be said that both remained equally uncon- 
vinced at the end of the day. 

Law’s activity was at first sorely tried by the dila- 
tory methods of Persia and the Persians. In some 
ways perhaps he suffered more than other people 
from the discomforts of travelling in the East: he 
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always declared that even the fleas of the country 
made him a special object of attack, — a huge bottle 
of Keating’s powder was as indispensable as his de- 
spatch-box. His health suifered to some extent, and 
on the first stage of one of his journeys he was forced 
to dismount and lie down in the desert, but refused to 
hear of turning back, and eventually reached his des- 
tination. When travelling he was always accompanied 
by a large despatch-box, which was a source of infinite 
inconvenience to himself and his fellow-travellers. He 
could not understand or sympathise with a people 
who lost his despatch - box, and met every plan for 
their betterment with a murmur of “ Please God, to- 
morrow ! ” The Persians were unaccustomed to his 
vigorous methods, and on one occasion, to the delight 
of his friends, the news came that his servant had fled 
in terror and taken or sanctuary, in a shrine 

near the capital. He was, however, soon persuaded 
that his fears were groundless, and was reinstated in 
his former position. 

An instance of this divergence between Eastern and 
^estern methods and habits of thought is provided by 
the account of a mission to Ispahan undertaken by Law 
in company with Mr Ralph Nevill, then an attache at 
the Legation. Their object was to see the Zil-es- 
Sultan, a natural son of the Shah, who had formed 
an efficient army and attained a position of considerable 
power in that district. Then came one of those turns 
of fortune so common in the East: a palace intrigue 
was followed by his disgrace : his officials were removed 
from their appointments and replaced by the Shah’s 
nominees, and his arniy disbanded. However, the Zil- 
es-Sultan showed himself a philosopher as well as a 
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statesman ; he accommodated himself to the changed 
circumstances, and cultivated a taste for sport. He 
still retained a certain local prestige, and it was hoped 
that Law would interest him in the possibilities of 
trade, obtain as much information as possible on this 
subject, and incidentally discover what had become of 
the disbanded regiments. 

At the appointed time Law and Nevill, accom- 
panied by an interpreter, entered the palace grounds, 
and found the Prince, dressed in plain clothes, 
sitting alone in a sort of summer-house in his garden. 
As they approached he rose and greeted them warmly, 
begged them to be seated, and offered them sherbet and 
cigarettes. After the preliminary compliments had 
been paid, and the Prince had given polite expres- 
sion to his confidence in the individual goodwill of 
the British Minister and in the friendship of Her 
Majesty’s Government, Law came to the point, mak- 
ing some general remarks about the trade of the 
country and the great fertility which he had observed 
round Ispahan. The Prince, after a long pause, re- 
marked that the harvest prospects were quite excellent. 
Law reverted to the subject of commerce: the Prince 
indicated in a polished manner that of this he knew 
nothing, and cared less. His visitor, far from taking 
the hint given him, delivered his own views on the 
subject; the two things necessary to develop trade 
for the mutual benefit of England and Persia were 
improved communications and the certainty of being 
able to collect trade debts- The first might well be 
provided by private enterprise, but as regards the latter 
— on which he observed with emphasis he had heard 
many complaints — any improvement must be effected 
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by the Persian authorities. The Prince replied by 
general assurances to the effect that his support 
could be counted on for anything which would en- 
courage British trade, and professed a great desire 
to hear of Law’s experiences in Russia. Law at- 
tempted to lead the conversation back to the proper 
channel by narrating the commercial results achieved 
by British enterprise in that country, in all of which 
the Prince evinced a polite interest. When the analogy 
was applied to Persia, he remarked in encouraging tones 
that civilisation was, of course, like an epidemic, which 
must necessarily spread in spite of all obstacles put in 
its way. Law dwelt on the importance of the support 
of the official classes being given to this progress, but at 
this point the Prince directed his attention to a captive 
specimen of the wild sheep of the country, which was 
being led about the garden, asked if his visitor was a 
sportsman, and graciously recounted a few anecdotes of 
his own prowess in the field. Urbane to the last, he 
then summoned his gardener, presented each of his 
visitors with a choice rose and a signed photograph 
of himself, and intimated with many expressions of 
cordiality that the interview was at an end. Law was 
forced to acknowledge defeat. 

It was during this visit to Ispahan that, to his great 
amusement. Law made the discovery of a whole street 
of small manufacturers busily engaged in making old 
brass curios by the hundred. 

Mention has already been made of Law’s knowledge 
of military matters, and of the close interest which he 
took in all questions of this kind. In the Caucasus and 
Persia he always regarded the country through which 
he travelled as a possible theatre of war ; he was firmly 
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convinced, as already stated, that in the event of hos- 
tilities with Russia, her most vulnerable point would be 
her southern frontier in Asia. In the course of the 
day’s ride he would constantly stop and consider the 
strategic value of different positions — ^where the guns 
must be placed, or how a particular mountain pass 
could best be held. He also devoted considerable time 
to a study of the Persian army, which he described as 
the most useless uniformed force in existence.” Pro- 
motion depended almost entirely upon influence and 
corruption, with the result that the officers had no 
authority, and discipline was non-existent. On one 
occasion the aged subaltern in command of a Legation 
guard was severely beaten by his men because they 
suspected him of embedding some of their pay, but 
two days after the thrashing .Law found him tran- 
quilly seated in the guard -tent smoking his narghili, 
on terms of friendly intimacy with these sticklers 
for official rectitude. Law used to say that the idle- 
ness of the Persian soldier’s life was varied by his 
activities as a money-lender — his qualification for the 
business being the fact that he was the only indi- 
vidual in Persia who could secure payment of his 
debts. Orders to leave the town where he was 
quartered were always strongly resisted, for it meant 
the temporary uprooting of his business. 

There was practically no equipment for the army, 
stores and pack-animals being commandeered as they 
were required. Horses and saddlery were in an 
equally wretched condition. The men were armed 
according to their individual tastes, with Martinis, 
chassepots, needle - guns, or even long matchlocks, 
and there was no organised field artillery. The only 
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exception to the general tale of inefficiency was the 
small force which was organised and controlled by 
Russian officers at Teheran. To this Law attached 
the greatest significance, and considered that its im- 
portance would be incalculable in the event of any 
general disturbance in the country. 

His attention was also occupied by purely com- 
mercial matters. The vital question at this time was 
that of possible railway development. In estimating 
the value of trade and commerce in a new field the 
means of communication available must always be 
the first consideration. In the case of Persia, these 
have a special importance for geographical reasons. 
The country may be described generally as a high 
central tableland, averaging some 4000 feet above sea- 
level, enclosed by chains of mountains. In the north 
and south the ranges are wild and rugged, but in the 
east and west gentler slopes form a good pastoral and 
agricultural country. The only important river is the 
Karun, with its various affluents ; and there are smaller 
streams flowing into the Caspian. But though there 
are no natural waterways except the Karun, water is 
generally available for irrigation purposes. The agri- 
cultural products are varied and sometimes valuable, 
and there is also potential mineral wealth. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that Persia lies on the high- 
way of the nations, that is, on the old trade route from 
Europe to India, and that a European Power which 
could establish a commercial supremacy in Persia 
would at once be in a position to revive this great 
trade. 

For these reasons, competing Powers have formulated 
various schemes — first, for opening an avenue for their 
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trade with Persia through the mountain barrier, and 
secondly, for establishing a proper system of communica- 
tion within the country to afford safe and cheap trans- 
port for all commodities. At this time the Persians 
still depended mainly upon pack-animals, camels, mules, 
donkeys, and horses being employed according to the 
nature of the district and the class of goods to be 
carried. The uncertainty and slowness of such a sys- 
tem presents an almost insuperable obstacle to trade 
development. 

The foreign trade of Persia was carried on almost 
entirely with Russia in the north, and with England in 
the south, by way of the Persian Gulf. Certain pro- 
posals had been mooted for a railway concession in the 
north of the country, and Law was required to report 
upon the possible effect of such a concession upon 
English trade. 

His view was that there were five great arteries for 
trade in Persia — 

1. From Tabriz and Resht through Kasvin eastwards 
and south-east. 

2. From the Caspian through Shahrud into Khorassan. 

3. From Bagdad northwards to the provinces of 
Hamadan and Kermanshah, and on to Teheran. 

4. From Bushire northwards to Ispahan. 

5. From Bender Abbas northwards to Khorassan. The 
routes from Resht through Kasvin, and from the 
Caspian through Shahrud, were the main channels for 
Russian commerce, as those from the Persian Gulf 
and Bagdad were the main channels for British and 
Indian trade. 

As regards advantages of transport, Kashan might be 
taken as the meeting-place of British and Russian goods 
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coming from the Caspian and the Persian Gulf respec- 
tively. The English would have a slight advantage in 
cost of carriage to Ispahan, and Russian goods would 
have a considerable advantage as far as Teheran. 

Thus a railway concession in the north would offer no 
immediate benefit to English trade, while by cheapening 
the transport of Russian goods to Teheran and Ispahan 
it would give a distinct advantage to Russian traders. 
But if the scheme should not be opposed by the British 
Government it would be reasonable to suppose that 
Persia would simultaneously grant valuable privileges in 
the matter of the Karun navigation. If such privileges 
were secured, it might be urged, the serious beginning of 
railway enterprise, even if in the first instance in an un- 
favourable direction, might safely be encouraged, as all 
trade in the country would eventually benefit thereby. 

Dealing with the details of the proposed concession, 
he considered that a line from Baku to the Persian 
frontier, though it might possess a considerable strategic 
importance to Russia, would be of small value for com- 
mercial purposes, while its construction would involve 
enormous expense on account of the engineering diffi- 
culties to be overcome. The Caucasus exported little 
besides petroleum to Persia. The export of goods from 
Poland and South Russia would be killed by the cost of 
transport and transhipment. Moscow and the neigh- 
bouring provinces were the centres of the Russian 
industry which supplied the markets of Persia, and 
goods from that district were shipped down the Volga 
and across the Caspian, at rates with which no improved 
system of land transit could hope to compete. Thus the 
only railways which could materially benefit Russian 
trade would be such as should lead from the Caspian 
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ports over the high northern range of mountains to the 
great central plateau of Persia. 

After a close consideration of the relative merits of the 
various ports on the southern shores of the Caspian, 
Law inclined to the view that the Resht-Kasvin-Teheran- 
Ispahan route would be the one selected for the proposed 
railway concession. This would put the Russian mer- 
chant in direct communication with the great trade 
route leading east and west from Teheran. As com- 
pared with other possible lines it would combine the 
greatest strategical advantages with a minimum of 
expense for construction, and every mile which was 
laid down would be directly detrimental to British 
commerce. 

On the whole, it appeared that from the point of view 
of the English merchant it was best that no railway 
construction should be undertaken in Persia for some 
years. The need was not imperative. The importance 
of Russian trade with Persia was frequently exaggerated. 
The bulk of that trade consisted of exports from the 
Caspian provinces of Persia. This could not be appreci- 
ably affected by the presence of competing foreign goods 
in Persia. Delay was all in favour of British trade. 
The Karun navigation might be properly organised, 
and a road constructed from Shuster to the north. 
Capital might eventually be forthcoming for a railway 
along that line. In any case, if the Russians were ever 
given a choice of routes for a railway from the north 
to Teheran, England should have a similar choice of 
routes from Teheran to the south. But if no con- 
cession were granted immediately to either country, 
British trade would be steadily increasing in South 
Persia, but unostentatiously, and in such a way that 
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when the progress was noticed it would be difficult to 
find any means of opposing it. Private enterprise could 
always be successfully undertaken by Englishmen : the 
Russians could do nothing without a concession and 
Government assistance. It was manifestly to our 
advantage that all concessions should be avoided for 
the present. 

Nothing came of the proposed concession, and when 
three years later the project was revived Law expressed 
the same views. He pointed out that the construction 
of roads from Astrabad to Meshed, and from Astara to 
Ardabil, promised to give Russia a monopoly of the 
trade in the more important districts of Khorassan and 
Azerbeijan. But serious as this loss would be, it would 
be trifling as compared with what must follow from 
the construction of any railway from the Caspian to 
Teheran. This, he declared, would entirely close the 
markets of North Persia to England, and give Russian 
goods the opportunity of competing successfully in the 
South. The chief commercial centres would speedily 
be lost to our merchants, and their operations would 
be confined to the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

Law also reported on the possibilities of developing 
British trade from this quarter by means of the Karun 
River navigation. The privilege of placing a certain 
number of merchant vessels on the river was claimed 
under certain Treaty rights which were not acknow- 
ledged by the Persian Government. On the debatable 
question of Treaty rights. Law expressed no definite 
opinion. “ But,” he observed, “ my general knowledge 
of Eastern character leads me to believe that a fait 
accompli is seldom reversed." He pointed out that it 
would be easy to place a vessel of shallow draught on 
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the Karun river, which could steam up as far as Ahwar.^ 
Here it would be necessary to tranship goods across a 
level tract about miles in extent, to the navigable 
portion of the river above Ahwar, whence they could 
easily be taken by boat to Shuster, and on by road to 
Burujird, perhaps the most favourable commercial centre 
in Persia. This route would be infinitely better than 
the road over the difiicult passes by Ispahan and Shiraz. 
If this scheme were adopted, he was in favour of some 
form of subsidy being provided to enable English mer- 
chants to carry it out, on the ground that thereby a 
practical monopoly for British influence would be ex- 
tended by the Karun river, as a counterpoise to the 
advance of Russia in the North-East. There were good 
grounds for supposing that this would not be unwelcome 
to the inhabitants of the Karun River country, the 
Shiah Arabs of Arabistan, the Lars and the Baktiaris, 
and that from a military point of view a secure base 
would be established in South-^West Persia, surrounded 
by good allies in a fertile country. 

During the four months which he spent in Persia, 
Law visited Ispahan, Tabriz, Meshed, the principal 
towns lying between these points and the capital, and 
the more important districts of the province of Mas- 
sanderan, bordering the Caspian. Two of his reports 
were subsequently issued by the Foreign Office in the 
series of published reports on subjects of general 
and commercial interest. They dealt respectively with 
the wool trade in Persia and Transcaucasia, and with 
British trade and foreign competition in North Persia. 
Both reports reveal a close knowledge of the subject 
and acquaintance with its more technical details. Two 
examples to illustrate the practical nature of his sug- 
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gestions may be quoted. In North Persia he found that 
the Russian trader had the advantage of finding ready 
to hand a number of trained agents, mostly Armenians 
and Russo - Persians, from the Government of Baku. 
These men spoke Russian and Persian, and being 
familiar with the business methods of both countries, 
could bring trade information to the Russian merchant, 
and ensure a wide distribution for his goods. There 
was no corresponding class which could be immediately 
employed in pushing British goods, but Parsees and 
Hindoos might easily be found in East Persia, who had 
had sufficient experience of European business to be of 
great service if judiciously employed. He also found in 
the bazaar of Khorassan that most prints were of a 
narrow width, which was apparently unknown to the 
British manufacturer. The Russian goods having 
obtained the mastery here, the peasants had become 
accustomed to the Russian narrow width. When 
English prints of a greater width were offered, neces- 
sarily at a higher price, the peasant, being by nature 
suspicious and quite unable to calculate the relative 
value according to width, feared that the higher price 
might not be fully justified by the additional quantity 
of stuff, and would decline to buy an article the value 
of which he could not fix satisfactorily in his own mind. 
Thus to introduce English goods in these districts it 
would be necessary to adopt, at least temporarily, the 
Russian width and Russian fold. 

From Persia Law retraced his steps to Baku in order 
to be present on the occasion of the Tsar’s visit, which 
had some political significance, as it was the first time 
that the Tsar had come to the Trans-Caucasian pro- 
vinces of the Empire. Here Law met an old friend 
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in Mr J. F. Baddeley, whom he had known in St 
Petersburg in connection with the Amur Navigation 
Company, and who was now representing ‘ The 
Standard.’ Mr Baddeley was also making a special 
study of Transcaucasia, some of the results of which 
have since been embodied in his recently published 
work, the 'Conquest of the Caucasus-’ 

The most elaborate precautions were taken to secure 
the safety of the Tsar by the police in Baku, where 
the population had doubled itself in the course of two 
or three years, and naturally comprised a larger 
criminal class than would be the case in towns 
which had grown up under normal conditions. By 
reason of this official vigilance Law was involved in 
a curious adventure. On the morning before the Tsar’s 
arrival, in company with Mr Baddeley, he drove to 
Surakhani near Baku, to visit M. KokorefFs works 
and the Temple of the Fire-Worshippers. On their 
arrival their request to be admitted to the works met 
with a curt refusal, A brief conference then took 
place between a gendarme and some of the bystanders, 
who apparently acted as amateur detectives, and sub- 
sequently the two Englishmen were asked to produce 
their tickets and certain credentials, and politely 
invited to await the arrival of the sub -manager. 
Presently Law observed some of the Indian Fire- 
Worshippers, and entered into conversation with them 
in Hindustani. They had come from India, he learnt, 
by way of Cabul, Herat, Mainena, and Bokhara, at 
the invitation of the Russian authorities, to perform 
their religious rites at Baku, and lend a picturesque 
touch for the benefit of the royal visitor. As they 
told of the incidents of their journey the suspicions 
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of the bystanders were further aroused — there is no 
more dangerous phenomenon than an Englishman 
with a knowledge of foreign languages. At last the 
train arrived, and there emerged, not the sub-manager, 
but the preestaff, or district police officer, to whom 
the gendarme remarked in stern tones: These are 
the two, sir.’’ The Commercial Attache of the Em- 
bassy in St Petersburg and the representative of ‘ The 
Standard’ were about to be arrested as spies. Law 
produced his passport, and Mr Baddeley showed a 
document signed by General Tcherevin, the Chief of 
the Emperor’s bodyguard. The preestaff was un- 
convinced, and ordered their arrest. A furious alter- 
cation ensued, both Law and his friend being well 
qualified to give fluent expression of their opinion of 
Russian police methods, and uttering threats of dire 
consequences if they had to submit to the indignity 
of arrest. Eventually the officials were routed, but 
on arrival of the victors at their hotel in Baku a 
second preestaff, accompanied by a whole force of 
gendarmes, returned to the attack, and the scene was 
re-enacted — much to the delight of the onlookers, who 
were unaccustomed to see officialdom treated in so 
cavalier a fashion. 

But the matter was not to end here. Law held 
strong views as to the position of H.B.M.’s repre- 
sentatives. He wrote to the local authorities that he 
would not continue his journey until he had received 
an ample apology, and meantime he proposed to stay 
at the hotel at their expense. No reply was received, 
whereupon he wrote again to the same effect, remark- 
ing that he had already had occasion to eat an excel- 
lent dinner for which they would be called upon to 
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pay. Finally, his firm attitude prevailed and full 
reparation was publicly made. 

From Baku Law travelled west to Tiflis, and on to 
Koutais, where he was able to supplement the infor- 
mation which he had acquired on his outward journey 
as to the general condition of the Caucasus, or rather 
of the Trans - Caucasian provinces of the Russian 
Empire. An enthusiastic welcome had been given to 
the Tsar, but this had been largely due to the general 
hope that his visit would mark the end of the many 
grievances produced by the administration of Prince 
Dondoukoff Korsakoff, a Russian bureaucrat of the 
most unpopular type. When it was found that the 
Imperial visit brought no change, a strong anti- 
Russian reaction ensued. Law observed indications of 
this among the different peoples with whom he was 
brought in contact. At Koutais he was in one of the 
homes of the Georgian aristocracy, of whom he wrote, 
that without personal experience it is almost im- 
possible to believe that in the nineteenth century, 
and in a country traversed by railways, a fairly edu- 
cated society can be found which displays in so 
remarkable a manner all the virtues and vices of the 
middle ages. The most exaggerated notions of honour, 
chivalry, and hospitality are combined with fraud, 
violence, and treachery, while Oriental craft is com- 
bined with the most child -like simplicity.” The 
Caucasian code of honour and morality, though often 
dfficult to understand, made them consider themselves 
infinitely superior to their masters, whose want of 
chivalry and principle they heartily despised. They 
did not attempt to conceal their hatred for Russia 
and all its works. Law admitted that it would not 
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be difficult for the Tsax, or any important member of 
the Imperial family, to awaken a feeling of personal 
loyalty in such a society, if local prejudices were 
gradually conciliated and local ideas studied in the 
administration. The tendencies of an aristocratic 
society, he observed, are ever towards its centre and 
to its acknowledged head, and that being necessarily 
Russian and in Russia, a voluntary and irresistible in- 
clination to Russification would arise and grow. But 
there was no chance of such a policy being adopted. 
The craze throughout the Russian Empire was for 
immediate and unhesitating Russification, and whether 
it was German civilisation, Polish liberalism, or 
Caucasian feudal prejudices which stood in the way, 
a ruthless onslaught was always made upon all parti- 
cularist sentiment. 

Nor was the feeling among the Armenians in the 
Trans-Caucasus any more friendly towards Russia. 
The Armenians gained their individual advancement 
by superior industry and cunning, and were well aware 
of the fact. They had no feelings of gratitude for 
favours obtained by their own exertions, and were 
profoundly indignant at the educational and other 
measures enforced against their race for the purpose 
of a rapid Russification. This they heartily resented 
and secretly resisted. The Russian section of the 
population in the Trans - Caucasus consisted almost 
entirely of banished dissenters, or their children, who 
had suffered much at the hands of the Government, 
and were only kept from serious disloyalty by the 
fact that they were surrounded by unfriendly races. 
The Sunni Mohammedan tribes of the mountains 
were largely hostile to Russian rule. These were the 

G 
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men who had resisted the conquerors to the last under 
the great Schamil, and had endeavoured to rise again 
during the war with Turkey. Many of them were 
now fanatical brigands, and numbers were exiled from 
time to time to Trans-Caspian provinces ; but though 
their ranks were thereby somewhat reduced, they were 
not really subdued, and were animated by an irrecon- 
cilable hatred for Russia. The Shia Mussulman in- 
habitants of the Eastern provinces were the most 
contented of the peoples of the Caucasus, for they 
were making material progress, and were not striving 
for any special social recognition. 

As regards the economic situation, Law remarked 
that trade generally had benefited somewhat under 
Russian rule, from the improved means of communica- 
tion and the suppression of brigandage and lawlessness. 
A railway had been completed from the Black Sea to 
the Caspian, and much had been done in the way 
of road construction, but much more was required. 
Moreover, the labours of the Russian engineers were 
directed solely by military considerations, and com- 
mercial interests were disregarded. The petroleum 
trade was the only industry which had made any con- 
siderable advance, and the great natural resources of 
the country remained undeveloped. Yet nothing was 
more likely to strengthen the position of the existing 
regime than a steady increase of material prosperity. 

It remained to consider the probable attitude of the 
inhabitants in case of an invasion of the Trans-Caucasus 
by a foreign Power. Both at the time, and now, this 
subject must be one of special importance. One 
school of thought, with which Law was associated, 
declares that in the Crimea England lost her oppor- 
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tunity; the vulnerable point of Russia is not the 
Black Sea littoral, not the Baltic, but the Trans- 
Caucasus and her southern frontier. A campaign based 
on a successful occupation of the Trans - Caucasus 
attacks her vitals. 

To Law such a campaign was a real possibility, and 
it has already been shown that it was constantly in his 
mind at this time. His view was that none of the motley 
elements which comprised the population of the Trans- 
Caucasus would render material assistance to a foreign 
invader until, by his own eiforts, he had fairly estab- 
lished his supremacy in the country. The Russian dis- 
senters would resist a national enemy. The Shia Mussul- 
mans of the eastern plains were not a fighting race, and 
would attach themselves in the first instance to what 
they believed to be the strongest side — which, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, would be that of 
Russia. The sympathies of the Armenians might be in 
favour of a Christian invader, but their activities would 
probably be confined to furnishing supplies and infor- 
mation. The Georgian race, the best of these potential 
allies, was incapable of concerted action, though various 
individuals might be expected to lead a sort of feudal 
levy to swell the ranks of the invading army. The same 
might be expected of the wild tribes of the mountains, 
and these, if properly led, would threaten the Russian 
communications and contain” a number of their 
troops. In a word, everything turned on the initial 
success of the invader : if he could control the Georgian 
road, and give tangible proof that he was strong enough 
to protect his friends, he would find himself in a friendly 
country. 

From the Caucasus Law travelled by way of Erze- 
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roum and Trebi^ond to Constantinople, following the 
ordinary trade route. This entailed another series of 
long and fatiguing rides, the distance to Trebizond 
being over 300 miles. He was accompanied by a 
somewhat remarkable companion. While he was at 
Teheran the whole of the Legation Staff was one 
day surprised to see a man run into the compound 
straight to the flagstaff, which he embraced with both 
arms, and refused to leave. He proved to be a run- 
away slave, and nothing would induce him to leave his 
sanctuary. The amiable Minister was much embar- 
rassed, and was afraid of possible annoyance with the 
authorities and the public. Law, who was leaving 
Teheran in a few days, saved the situation by offering 
to take the man as a valet. The latter was mad with 
joy, and though he was a rather fat, middle-aged man, 
he behaved like a child, playing at liberty, and did 
no valeting of any sort. He subsequently served Law 
well until they reached Constantinople ; there he made 
the acquaintance of Persians, and Law noticed that he 
became morose and unhappy. At last one day the valet 
took up his courage and asked his employer what would 
become of him when he was too old to work ? Law 
was rather embarrassed. ‘‘ You see,” the man went on, 

as a slave I would have been looked after until I died. 
What will yow do with me ? ” A new embarrassnient. 
The upshot of it all was that the man begged Law to 
let him return to Persia and slavery. He did so, and 
Law was fortified in his belief that in Asia slavery is not 
an unmixed evil. 

At Constantinople Law was informed that he must 
proceed to St Petersburg with the least possible delay. 
Sir Robert Morier had written to the Foreign Office 
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that “ the energy with which he threw himself into his 
commercial work here, and the numerous matters he 
took in hand, with every prospect of success, but which 
he necessarily left unfinished on his departure, render 
his presence at an early date very desirable.” Accord- 
ingly Law started for Moscow, but here his health, 
which had suffered considerably from the exertions of 
the past few months, broke down completely, and he 
was delayed for some time in consequence. He reached 
St Petersburg in February 1889, after nine months of 
almost continuous hard travelling. 

In May Persian affairs again claimed his attention, 
for he was required to report upon the proposed Imperial 
Bank of Persia. A concession had been obtained from 
the Shah by the Baron Julius de Reuter and others, 
who thereupon addressed a petition to the Queen in. 
Council for the Bank to be incorporated by Royal 
Charter. This was eventually granted, and the Im- 
perial Bank is now one of the principal British insti- 
tutions in Persia, and has taught the Persian traders 
that — as Law suggested — “ their capital may be as 
safely and more conveniently placed in the hands of 
a banker than under the hearthstone of their own 
houses.” 

He was shortly afterwards summoned to England 
to attend the Shah, Ndsir-ud-din, during his visit 
to this country. The main outlines of the visit are 
matters of common knowledge. The most picturesque 
incident was the visit paid to her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria at Osborne. The potentate whose word was 
law throughout a country larger than England, France, 
and Germany put together, had remained curiously un- 
impressed by the strange sights and experiences which 
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Western Europe afforded. But he was visibly nervous 
before the quiet dignity of the Queen, until reassured 
by the gracious welcome accorded to him. During the 
Shah’s visits to various country-houses, Law, who acted 
as master of ceremonies, was very much impressed by 
the Shah’s understanding of all real refinement. On 
one occasion, soon after arriving at a very well-known 
country seat, he remarked confidentially to Law, in his 
broken English, ** Real gentleman’s house this.” A 
curious proof of the usual Oriental mistrust was the way 
in which the Shah’s magnificent jewels were kept during 
this journey. They were each night put in a handker- 
chief and confided to a]^different person. 

In spite of his inherent mistrust for foreigners, the 
Shah liked Law, and the latter both admired the 
intelligent interest which Ndsir-ud-din displayed in 
different subjects, and hoped that his visit would be 
followed by fruitful results for Persia. 

In an article which Law wrote subsequently in ‘ The 
Nineteenth Century’ he stated that there are signs 
of an awakening to progress in Persia, and signs of 
an awakening of foreign interest in the affairs of that 
country. The opening of the Karun should give an 
impetus to trade from the south, and the proposed 
establishment of an Imperial Persian Bank should pro- 
vide capital to assist industrial and mercantile enter- 
prise in all parts of the country. Opportunities exist 
for those who know how to profit by them, but un- 
doubtedly there will be difficulties to contend with. 
Perseverance, patience, and tact must be shown, and 
indeed all those qualities which enabled Englishmen to 
establish their trade elsewhere in the East in the face 
of greater obstacles than any which will confront them 
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in Persia, The tendency to rely for business success 
too much on Government help must be checked. In- 
dividual enterprise and determination have always won 
the day for Englishmen of the old school, while con- 
cessions and Government protection are the only ideas 
which occur to the mind of the modern Bourse specu- 
lator, I would not appear to despise on all occasions 
the value of a concession, nor to infer that a business 
man may never legitimately seek the protection of his 
government in his business difficulties, but I am anxious 
to strongly express my opinion that there is good em- 
ployment for industry and capital in Persia without 
concessions, and that under present circumstances there 
are many difficulties in the way of either obtaining or 
working any new concessions. I would not recommend 
any one to start with the expectation of rapidly develop- 
ing a large business, but I would recommend careful 
preliminary investigation and subsequent perseverance. 
In conclusion, I will only repeat the old English pro- 
verb, ‘ Strike whilst the iron is hot.’ I think the iron 
is now hot in Persia, and I hope to see my countrymen 
striking with precision, caution, and perseverance.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1890-1892. 

CONSTANTINOPLE — BRITISH TRADE ABROAD. 

Sir Walter Raleigh once declared that whosoever 
commands the trade commands the riches of the world, 
and consequently the world itself. This exactly ex- 
presses Law’s views with regard to British trade. 
Before his appointment as Commercial Attach6 he had 
considered various means of assisting our foreign trade, 
and he had now found numerous opportunities of testing 
his theories. 

In the autumn following the Shah’s visit he was called 
upon to deliver an address before the London Chamber 
of Commerce. His old ally at the Imperial Institute, 
Sir Frederick Abel, C-B., presided, and he took as his 
subject The Value of Home Commercial Organisations 
to British Trade Abroad.” His remarks were based 
upon the experience of two years of almost continuous 
travel in Russia, Persia, and Turkey, during which he 
was inquiring into commercial aifairs, and especially 
into such questions as related to British trade in those 
countries. In Russia, owing to the fiscal policy which 
in many cases levied almost prohibitive duties on foreign 
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goods, there had been comparatively little to learn with 
regard to British trade, except with regard to the carry- 
ing trade from the Baltic and the Black Sea. But in 
Persia and Turkey a liberal fiscal policy gave great 
opportunities to the foreigner to push and sell the 
manufactures of his country. In the provinces border- 
ing on the Caspian Law had found that the Russian 
trader combined the geographical advantage which he 
enjoyed with a closer knowledge of the requirements 
and tastes of the people than his English competitors* 
The reason was that the Armenians, who pushed the 
Russian business, were to be found in most provincial 
towns, and were in close communication with their 
principals at Moscow. In Turkey, too, the traders of 
other countries were, generally speaking, better repre- 
sented than ourselves, and the British merchants in the 
country took a gloomy view of the future. 

Law remarked that formerly, whenever an active 
foreigner was found pushing his trade in these countries 
he was almost certain to be an Englishman. But now 
the English agent was at best one in a crowd, and 
often conspicuous only by his absence. Yet the most 
general complaint in commercial circles in London was 
the absence of local trade information, which must 
necessarily be collected in the field which it is desired to 
exploit. The want of local information, and of good 
commercial travellers to collect it, appeared to be due to 
the difiiculty experienced by firms in England in finding 
young men fit and capable for the work. 

The first essential qualification was a knowledge of 
foreign languages : the second was an adaptability to 
foreign ways. But the young Englishman, whose 
education had given him the necessary command of 
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foreign languages, generally failed to adapt himself to 
the conditions and circumstances of life abroad. He 
was too comfortable at home to desire to go. Although 
his salary would be greater, he would be called upon to 
make corresponding sacrifices. The result generally 
was that if he went he was in a bad temper with every- 
thing around him, and thought himself far too im- 
portant a personage to take the trouble and display the 
patience in ingratiating himself into the good graces of 
his customers which ensured success for his foreign 
competitors. If Englishmen, accustomed to less com- 
fort at home, and feeling a keener necessity for earning 
their own fortunes, had the same educational advantages 
with regard to languages as existed in Germany and 
Austria, they would undoubtedly prove as good busi- 
ness agents abroad as their rivals, and the increase to 
British trade would be considerable. 

He then considered the suggestion, so frequently 
made, that the Government should supply local trade 
information with regard to foreign countries. In his 
opinion the Government had done what it could by 
calling upon its consular officers for annual trade 
reports, encouraging the preparation of special reports 
on matters of particular interest, and publishing them at 
a nominal price. His own appointment, too, might be 
regarded as a further indication of the anxiety of the 
Government to add to our commercial interests abroad. 
But neither consular reports nor a Commercial Attache 
could take the place of a detailed information on special 
subjects which the traveller for a particular firm could 
supply. The area of the inquiry was too wide for an 
official to give the requisite attention to detail His 
official position constituted a further difficulty, for it was 
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often a delicate matter for him to avoid the appearance 
of giving greater assistance or information to one firm 
than to another. He had nothing to guide him as to the 
importance of information for which he might be asked, 
or as to the seriousness of the applicant. For example, 
he might receive “ a neatly written letter on nice note- 
paper politely asking in well -expressed English for 
general information regarding the boot trade in Russia, 
and for all necessary details relating to the production 
and quality of leather used in that country. This 
might have come from some serious business man who 
had written in haste and unmindful of the necessity of 
giving the consul, who knew nothing about boots com- 
mercially, more special lines on which to work. On the 
other hand, it might have come from a young dreamer 
who entertained the illusory project of writing an article 
on boots for " The Nineteenth Century.’ ” 

Thus he regarded it as an especially important and 
useful function of the Chambers of Commerce to con- 
stitute themselves, as far as possible, the mouthpieces 
for serious inquiries for commercial information from 
the various trades which they specially represented. An 
inquiry coming through any of these bodies would have 
a guarantee for its serious character, and the secretaries 
of the chamber would have the time to put such in- 
quiries as they might transmit to the Government in a 
concise and businesslike form, and thus economise the 
time of the consul and avoid improper questions. 

There were others ways, too, in which the different 
Chambers of Commerce might be profitably employed. 
Though in the class of goods which are sold in large 
quantities and run into large sums of money the British 
merchants did fairly well, yet in expensive specialities, 
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such as fine cutlery, saddlery, watches, guns, or 
stationery — in which they excelled at home — they 
seemed to be almost excluded from foreign markets. 
The reason suggested was that first-class cutlers, watch- 
makers, and others did not see their way to covering the 
heavy expense of sending out travellers to offer their 
goods, for which there could only be a limited demand, 
until the foreigner had learnt by continual experience 
that he would obtain the fullest extra value for the com- 
paratively high price which he would be asked to pay. 
It might, however, be possible, with the help of the 
Chambers of Commerce, to organise trading companies 
on a solid basis, to take agencies for such manufactures, 
and to establish show-rooms for first-class English 
specialities in some of the more important centres 
abroad. 

He also strongly advocated the formation of a great 
Commercial Intelligence Department in London, through 
the agency of the Imperial Institute, upon the lines 
which he had suggested two years before. This he 
hoped would secure the support of the Agents-General 
of the Colonies, the Chambers of Commerce, and the 
various Imperial Departments interested throughout the 
Empire. 

A few months after his address to the London 
Chamber of Commerce he was called upon to give 
evidence before the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the Civil Service, with reference to the 
relations of the Diplomatic and Consular Services. The 
full Report of the Commission, which may be said to 
deal with the whole of the external official business of 
the Empire, was issued shortly afterwards. 

Law first gave evidence with regard to the com- 
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mercial side of the Diplomatic and Consular Services, 
and their connection with one another. His own duties 
brought him constantly in touch with the representatives 
of either service. Ordinary commercial matters were 
generally treated locally by a consul, but when there 
was no proper consular representation, or the local 
authorities were unable to settle questions, they came 
on to the Embassy at St Petersburg and were under- 
taken by himself as Commercial Attache. As there was 
only one Commercial Attache for Eastern Europe, it 
was impossible for him to do all that ought to be done. 
But it would be difficult to increase the number of Com- 
mercial Attaches, on account of the salary which men 
who were competent for the post would require. In his 
opinion a different remedy might be provided. There 
should be in every Embassy a secretary who had shown 
special competence for commercial work; he should 
receive extra pay, and devote himself mainly to that 
work. Such men should have spent at least a year in the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office, in order 
to gain the necessary training. They would co-operate 
with the Commercial Attach6s, and their duties would 
not overlap those of the consuls, whose work must 
always be purely local and concerned only with the 
local authorities. 

As regards the consular service, he considered that 
in some very important places we were not properly 
represented, and we were not represented as other 
Powers were. For example, in Libau, where two 
hundred British ships went in the course of the year, 
the allowance to the vice-consul was £io, which, as 
Law remarked, would scarcely pay for his pens, ink, 
and paper. Again, in Moscow we paid a trading 
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vice-consul £8o a-year, whereas the Austrian and 
German Consuls were government officials drawing 
£670 and £600 respectively. 

This led him to contrast the relative merits of the 
trading or commercial consul, generally a native of the 
place in which he lived, and the consul de cavYilre, a 
public servant in the sole employ of the Government 
of the country which he represented. From his own 
experience Law declared that from the ordinary com- 
mercial consul he could get nothing unless he asked 
him, and then information was supplied as a favour. 
The oons%d de carrilrc always hoped that his report 
might do him some good in his own profession. The 
duties of a consul might be described as diplomatic 
and commercial. As regards what may be termed the 
diplomatic side, the native trader who acted as British 
vice-consul was useless. On the commercial side, if 
he were an honest man, he might be of some value, but 
even here he was hindered by his own commercial 
interests. He was always afraid lest anything he said 
should prejudice him in the eyes of the authorities in 
his own country. In the countries of Eastern Europe he 
could never give full satisfaction to his own government 
and to us. Motives of economy rendered it necessary 
to employ a certain number of native vice-consuls. 
They had their uses — they could attend to local detail 
business, and to some extent smooth difficulties with 
local authorities, but they could never fill the place of 
a consul de ccLYrilrc* 

For these reasons Law advocated a system of groups 
in the consular service proper, on the lines which had 
already been adopted in the Levant, and in China and 
Japan. In most countries it was absolutely essential 
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that the consul should have an intimate knowledge of 
the language and the customs of the people. It was 
therefore desirable that for the purposes of the consular 
service certain countries which had some similarity, 
either close political and commercial connection or 
similarity in the language and manners of the people, 
should be grouped together. A consul should enter 
upon his career in a particular group, and be promoted 
in that group, instead of being moved promiscuously 
from one part of the world to another. 

He subsequently developed this idea, and produced a 
detailed scheme for the reorganisation of the consular 
service. He divided the different countries of the world 
into six separate groups, each with a proper complement 
of Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and assistants. 
He laid down proper subjects for entrance, qualifying, 
and promotion examinations, and regulations with 
regard to pay and pension. Provision was also made 
for the employment of the ordinary trading vice-consul, 
where suitable, within any of the groups. A Commercial 
Attach6 would be appointed for each consular group, 
assisted by a junior secretary at the more important 
embassies and legations, who would receive an extra 
salary for special attention to commercial affairs 
and continuous correspondence with the Commercial 
Attache. These secretaries would be required to pass 
a qualifying examination, and would be appointed for 
a term of five years : they would supply the Com- 
mercial Attach6s of the future. If possible the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office should 
be strengthened, and the head of the Department 
should have the rank of Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State. The staff should be increased, and a special 
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ojfficial appointed to superintend all commercial publi- 
cations, and to produce a well-arranged triennial 
summary for each group in the consular service. 

In the spring of 1890 Law returned to Constan- 
tinople, where he was associated with an Ambassador 
whose remarkable personality had won for him a more 
influential position in the Near East than had been 
enjoyed by any representative of Great Britain since 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Sir William White and 
the Commercial Attache had much in common. Both 
were men of unusual force of character, and neither 
of them had graduated in the ordinary diplomatic 
school. The outlines of Sir William White’s interest- 
ing career are sufficiently well known. His childhood 
was spent mainly abroad, and a brief residence at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was followed by fourteen 
years on a small farm in Poland. At the age of thirty- 
three he obtained a subordinate post in the British Con- 
sular Service, and held successive appointments in the 
smaller States of Eastern Europe. He was an un- 
tiring worker, accepted responsibilities and overcame 
obstacles : he had long to wait for his opportunity, 
but it came in the end. He was appointed British 
Ambassador at Constantinople at a somewhat critical 
period in the history of the Ottoman Empire, and achieved 
an extraordinary success in his conduct of affairs. 

But it is said that he remained wholly unaffected by 
greatness — a big man, of commanding presence, and a 
brusque friendliness of manner. He slept little and 
had no recreations; indifferent to party politics, and 
intolerant of officialdom, he was a man of great width 
of view and unflinching courage, one who could take a 
strong line and admire strength in others. 
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It should be here mentioned that on his first visit to 
Constantinople Law had written a Memorandum on 
the Financial Situation in Turkey, which had been for- 
warded by Sir William White to the Foreign Office and 
had won high praise from Lord Salisbury. At that time 
there was every indication that the financial difficulties 
of Turkey had once more passed from the chronic to the 
acute stage. A long tale of official corruption, unpaid 
salaries, and desperate measures taken to secure small 
sums of ready money, — all pointed to an impending 
crash. Yet, as Law observed, a somewhat similar state 
of things had existed for the past thirty years, within 
which period the Government had been declared bank- 
rupt, had borne the expenses of a European war, ex- 
pended large sums in armaments, and lost provinces, and 
still in some mysterious way contrived to carry on. In- 
deed, Ottoman finance, like the Empire itself, exhibited 
the curious phenomenon of a perpetual rake’s progress, 
with the final scene indefinitely delayed. 

In some respects the gravity of the situation was 
exaggerated, and for this the officials at Constantinople 
were to blame. The man who continually, indiscrimi- 
nately, and often faithlessly, begs for small sums urgently 
required at the moment, loses credit far quicker than the 
man who faces the position, calculates what sum would 
be required to clear him, and seeks with discrimination 
a loan large enough to free him from the claims of 
numerous petty creditors.” For years a succession of 
Finance Ministers had been going round with the hat,” 
but no loan had been sufficient to afford more than 
momentary relief. The attention of Europe was con- 
tinually drawn to the empty treasury and the unpaid 
officials at the capital, and it was not generally noticed 

H 
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that salaries were being paid in the provinces, and that 
the aggregate revenue of the country was steadily in- 
creasing. The various bankers and merchants at Con- 
stantinople were also avowed pessimists. The Govern- 
ment no longer entrusted its business to them, having 
paid tolerably high for the privilege of doing so in the 
past, with the result that they had joined the ranks 
of its detractors. 

Law considered that the situation was not beyond 
repair. The decentralisation of revenue due to the 
vilayet system, and the earmarking of certain sources of 
revenue for special purposes, had left comparatively 
small sums under the immediate control of the Finance 
Minister to meet Imperial as opposed to local expendi- 
ture. This fact, in conjunction with bad management, 
produced a succession of minor defalcations at the 
capital. But if the entire revenue and expenditure were 
placed in one category, the total annual deficit would 
not amount to more than ^^2, 000,000. This was not 
sufficient — in the absence of abnormal conditions pro- 
duced by war or insurrection — to provoke an immediate 
crisis. But in view of the possibility of such a crisis, 
which would necessitate an international intervention to 
restore financial order, and secure some fresh protection 
for international financial interests, it became important 
to consider the defects of the existing system in some 
detail. 

Law did not regard the arrangement of the Foreign 
Debt, created in 1881, as wholly satisfactory. The 
object was to obtain entire control of the collections 
of revenues sufficient to meet the annual claims of the 
bondholders. The means adopted — the establishment 
of the Imperial Ottoman Debt Administration — had 
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crippled the external credit and the internal prestige 
of the Ottoman Government. The same object might 
have been achieved, without creating a new administra- 
tion, by entrusting the task to the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, which had been established to act as cashier to 
the Turkish Ministry of Finance. The Bank should 
control the collection of revenue, and effect payments 
authorised by the Finance Minister. Full legislative 
and administrative authority would then have remained 
with the Government, while security could have been 
obtained for the bondholders, by instructing the Bank 
that their claims must be a first charge on all revenues 
and must be paid before other items set out in the 
Budget If necessary, the accounts of the Bank might 
be audited by a small International Commission. 

The existing system produced no less than four 
separate sets of officials — viz., those belonging to the 
Finance Minister, the Debt Administration, the R6gie, 
and the Bank — and they often worked in opposition to 
one another. In consequence the State was deprived of 
any benefit from the elasticity of revenue, its credit was 
shattered, and a comparatively small deficit became a 
matter of undue importance. The merit of the system 
was to be found in the personnel of the Debt Administra- 
tion, which had conferred an enormous boon upon the 
Turkish Empire. It had trained a body of nearly 5000 
employes — mainly Mussulman subjects of the Porte — 
to habits of methodical, accurate, and honest work, and 
thereby shown to the world that a Mussulman adminis- 
tration was perfectly capable of adapting itself to the 
requirements of an advancing civilisation. 

On his return to Constantinople Law was required 
to report upon various commercial subjects, and notabty 
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upon the transit trade through the Ottoman Ports of 
Salonica, Constantinople, and Trebizond. He pointed 
out that each of these three ports had to compete for 
a share of the transit trade to markets to which goods 
could be conveyed by land routes lying wholly outside 
the limits of the Ottoman Empire. If merchandise were 
conveyed by the land routes, it paid no customs duties 
to the Ottoman Government, and provided no employ- 
ment for its subjects. If every possible facility were 
provided at the three ports, the British carrying trade 
would gain thereby, and British goods would be enabled 
to compete with those of foreign countries on favourable 
terms in the distant markets of the Ottoman Empire and 
Persia. Thus the interests of Turkey and Great Britain 
both demanded the encouragement of the transit trade 
at the three ports. But there were no proper bonded 
warehouses where merchants could open and repack 
their goods : at Salonica and Trebizond the quay ac- 
commodation was inadequate, the railway connection 
was bad, and trade was hampered by futile and vexatious 
customs regulations. In this respect Trebizond was the 
greatest suiferer, a fact which had an important bear- 
ing on British trade, for in order to compete with the 
Russians for the markets of North Persia the British 
merchant was forced to send his goods by the Trebizond- 
Tabriz route to Teheran — a distance of over looo miles. 
Proposals for providing improved means of communica- 
tion between the Caspian and the Persian capital were 
under consideration by Russia, and it was essential that 
corresponding improvements should be made in the Tre- 
bizond route. 

In the same year Law was appointed to act as British 
Delegate in the negotiations for the proposed new 
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Treaties of Commerce with Turkey. The various 
issues to be decided are now ancient history, but a 
graphic picture of the discussions between the repre- 
sentatives of the Ottoman Government and the European 
Powers has been preserved in a few private letters which 
Law wrote from Constantinople at this time. At an 
early stage in the negotiations he wrote that we have 
three hard pills to shove down the Turks’ throats, and 
failure is pretty generally prophesied — but it will be my 
treaty, and I mean to succeed. White, thank heavens, 
is afraid of nothing, and we shall stick out where neces- 
sary. I had squared the Russians to work with me in 
St Petersburg. The Austrians here received orders to 
work with us, and the Italian Ambassador, with whom 
I used to play whist last time I was here, is already 
consulting me. The Germans have gone round the 
corner and made an agreement on their own account, 
but I don’t think they will make much out of it. I 
must keep my Anglo- Austro-Russo-Italian team together, 
and as I fancy I know more about the subject than any 
of them, I mean to keep them all in hand. It’s a glorious 
entertainment to sit down to.” 

These expectations were speedily fulfilled. Two 
months later he wrote, I am afraid we have come to a 
considerable stick with the treaty. We are reaching the 
really difficult questions, where I shall have quite as much 
trouble with my own side as with the Turks. The re- 
sponsibility is really very great. I feel I am alone, and 
the Austrians and Italians depend on me, as I have got 
far ahead with the Turks and circumstances have put the 
lead entirely in my hands. I don’t in the least funk the 
responsibility, but I feel how serious it is for me, and how 
much depends on my pulling through fairly success- 
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fully, . . . The Turks swear by me now, for we have 
had eight meetings without my ever permitting an un- 
pleasant word. The question is, have I by this time 
impressed them with the fact that I mean exactly what 
I say, besides impressing them with my desire to be 
absolutely fair to them. I know I shall have to show a 
very strong attitude on some questions at our next meet- 
ing. What will be the result? So far I have given 
away nothing that I announced my intention to have, 
but I have been able to make it comparatively easy for 
them to give in. Future questions are much harder.” 

Each successive stage in the deliberations added to 
the reputation which Law had made for himself. His 
last letter briefly states that a moment had arrived when 
he almost despaired of success. ‘‘ When I proposed my 
solution to the Austrian, Russian, and Italian Am- 
bassadors, none of them seemed quite to take it, but I 
hoped for most with the Russians. The Austrians took 
their own line and were awfully worsted. What was my 
surprise two days ago to learn that they had suddenly 
turned round and adopted my proposals, which are 
accepted by the Turks, and the great difficulty of the 
Treaty settled. Now we shall all have to follow suit, 
and I have won the day. It is a great triumph, but 
not a soul will ever realise what has happened.” 

A further difficulty was raised by the attitude of the 
Debt Administration to the proposed Treaty. It was 
feared that the interests of the bondholders might be 
prejudiced by the abolition of various duties under the 
terms of the Treaty, and that it would also produce fresh 
causes of friction between the Debt Administration and 
the Government. Law did not share this view, and 
thanks mainly to the conciliatory line adopted by the 
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members of the Debt Administration, a reasonable com- 
promise was arrived at. His attention was then called 
to the effect upon the trade of Cyprus of the new tariff to 
be established by the Treaty. The alternative sug- 
gestions were to apply the new tariff to Cyprus as for the 
rest of the Ottoman Empire, to effect an arrangement 
similar to that made between Turkey and Egypt, or to 
place Cyprus upon the same footing as any integral 
portion of the British Empire. Law inclined to the 
second course, which was ultimately adopted. 

Several months of the following year, 1891, were 
occupied in compiling an exhaustive Report on the Ad- 
ministration and Organisation of the Consulate-General 
at Constantinople, which was required by the Foreign 
Office. He dealt in detail with the Consular Depart- 
ment and its staff of Dragomans, the Consular Courts, 
the accounts of the Consulate, the Hospital, the Sailors’ 
Home, and the Prison. He also suggested various 
practical reforms under these different heads. 

Law’s views with regard to British policy in Eastern 
Europe were strengthened by the experience which he 
gained at Constantinople. In the year 1889 he had 
published in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ under the nom de 
plume of Kudos,” the first of three articles entitled 

Current Influences on Foreign Politics,” which were 
widely read and commented on. He pointed out that in 
modern Europe dynastic considerations and the will of 
the individual exercised little influence over political 
affairs. The days of the capricious autocrat, the marriage 
alliance, and the intriguing diplomatist, were past ; 
even in Russia and Turkey the old conditions were 
changing. The foreign policy of modern States was 
directed by the selfish instincts of the various peoples, 
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each seeking to further what they considered to be their 
own material interests. Statesmanship was taking the 
place of the old-fashioned diplomacy, and a successful 
Foreign Minister had to study the necessities of his own 
country, and the needs and ambitions of others, rather 
than the personal characters of their rulers. 

With this end in view he proceeded to make a critical 
examination of the interests of the various European 
nations, and the nature of the armed forces available 
in order to secure those ends. A similar course had been 
followed by other writers, notably by Sir Charles Dilke, 
and “ Outidanos,” whose article in ‘The Contemporary 
Review’ was sometimes attributed to Mr Gladstone. 
There were many points upon which Law disagreed 
with their conclusions. “ Outidanos ” had held that it 
would be a mistake for Italy to join Germany and 
Austria, because these three Powers would not possess 
the preponderance requisite to enable them to impose 
their will upon France and Russia, who might be 
regarded as the bellicose Powers, and so form a league 
of peace. In Law’s opinion both “ Outidanos ” and Sir 
Charles Dilke had failed to make an accurate estimate of 
the different armaments, and thereby vitiated their whole 
argument. “ Outidanos ” had taken his numbers from 
popular sources, and had not considered their actual 
value as fighting units. Sir Charles Dilke did not 
appear to have the necessary special knowledge of mili- 
tary matters. For example, when speaking of English 
cavalry equipment he had ridiculed the custom of wear- 
ing the sword and placing the carbine in a bucket 
attached to the saddle. Law observed that the experi- 
ence of trotting or galloping with a carbine slung on his 
back would probably have modified his views. 
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Law's own account of the European armies bears the 
marks of close research and an accurate knowledge of 
the subject. The two questions which were the domi- 
nant ones at this time originated in the desire of France 
to recover Alsace and Lorraine, and in Russia’s immedi- 
ate ambitions in the East. Dealing first with the one 
which primarily concerned the Western States, he con- 
sidered that in view of the Austro-German alliance, 
France would not attempt hostilities without the support 
of Russia. This was recognised in Germany, and ex- 
plained the various attempts made by Bismarck to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with the northern Power. For 
the same reason he had persuaded Italy to join the 
Austro-German alliance, though her attitude in the 
event of hostilities might only be one of armed neutrality. 
To make this alliance a real league of peace, the sup- 
port of the English fleet was essential. The alliance 
would then be strong enough to impose its will upon 
any possible peace - breaker. “ Outidanos ” had been 
opposed to our committing ourselves in any way. Law 
held that we should at least let it be known that the 
power of England would be promptly thrown into the 
scale against any marauding disturber of European 
tranquillity. 

Turning to the Eastern Question, he first examined 
the growth of what may be described as the commercial 
spirit in Russia. When Russia first joined the European 
nations, her people were mainly animated by religious 
sentiment — the legacy of their struggles to preserve their 
nationality. But a warlike spirit survived long after all 
danger from the Mussulman had passed away, and was 
kept alive by the natural desire to recover from her 
old enemies the fertile territories in eastern Europe. 
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Presently the doctrine of Pan- Slavism was propounded 
as an additional incentive to Russian arms : the moujik 
was now urged to free his brothers, the Christian Slavs, 
who were reported to be groaning beneath the Moham- 
medan yoke. The sequel was the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1876 and a considerable accretion of territory to the 
Tsar’s dominions. 

To the superficial observer, Pan-Slavism still appeared 
as an active force, but Law realised that its power had 
departed. The peasant soldier had discovered that the 
lot of the oppressed Bulgar, whom he was called upon 
to help, was in many respects a happier one than his 
own. The liberated States began to show a regrettable 
spirit of independence. It became increasingly clear 
that no Pan-Slavist programme could be devised which 
would be acceptable both to the Slav communities and 
the Russian autocracy. By this time it had been virtu- 
ally superseded in Russia by the modern material force 
of commercial greed, which fostered dreams of untold 
wealth to be acquired by the possession of India, and by 
making the Black Sea into a Russian lake. The new 
policy of ‘‘Russia for the Russians” was now inter- 
preted by each section of the community in Russia to 
suit its own ends. It meant wider markets for the 
Moscow man, lucrative appointments for the official 
classes, and for the peasant a settling of old scores 
with the Jews, the Poles, and other aliens, who en- 
joyed a greater degree of prosperity than he did himself. 
It only needed the co-operation of an ambitious military 
party to render this commercial greed a serious menace 
to the peace of the world. 

Turkey was the country immediately threatened, and 
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in the event of hostilities it was clear that she would 
have none of the strategical advantages which she 
enjoyed in the last war. The complete collapse of 
her naval power since that time had changed the 
whole position. Even a European ally could not save 
her Asiatic provinces. It now appeared that if at- 
tacked her only possible safeguard would be the active 
assistance and co-operation of England, It was some- 
times asked, Why should England concern herself with 
the future of the Armenians, or with the fate of Con- 
stantinople ? As to the first, Law observed that it was 
quite immaterial to England whether the Armenians 
suffer under oppression organised by Russian officials, 
according to the most approved forms of modern civili- 
sation, or whether they suffer from the barbarous treat- 
ment meted out by the culpable carelessness of the 
Turkish authorities. But it was of vital importance 
to England that Turkey should remain in possession 
of Constantinople, Otherwise the Black Sea would 
become a Russian lake; our trade with Asia Minor, 
Persia, and even with the more eastern of the Balkan 
States, would be destroyed, and in the event of hos- 
tilities with Russia in Asia, we should be deprived of 
our best base for offensive operations. It was hardly 
putting it too high to say that a Turkish alliance was 
nearly as important for England as an English alliance 
was for Turkey. 

Of the other European Powers, Austria was bound 
to resist the further advance of Russia in the Near 
East : Germany would naturally support Austria, 
whereas France would be drawn towards Russia. 
A small but valuable ally to the opponents of Russia 
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would be found in Roumania. Turning to the Asiatic 
States, Law admitted that Russian influence was pre- 
dominant in Persia, and Afghanistan could at best 
be considered a doubtful factor. But in China he 
discerned a potential ally of great value in a pro- 
longed struggle, such as he considered inevitable in 
any conflict between England and Russia. He ad- 
mitted that it was impossible to make any accurate 
estimate of her strength and resources, but he drew 
attention to the preparations which had been made by 
China when anticipating hostilities with Russia in 
Kuldja. An enormous host had been assembled in 
the west of the more populous provinces, ready like 
hordes of Tchengis Khan to spend three years if 
necessary on the road to its destination. The Chinese 
soldiers even took with them seed and agricultural 
implements to sow, cultivate, and harvest crops on 
the way. In a long and exhausting warfare allies of 
this kind were not to be despised. 

Thus, having regard not only to the Eastern Ques- 
tion, but also to that of Alsace - Lorraine in Western 
Europe, there could be no doubt as to the proper 
policy for England to pursue. Law was opposed to 
injudicious Chauvinism, but he held that Russian 
ambitions in the East constituted a real menace to 
England, and timely steps should be taken to defend 
our trade and dominion. A firm and dignified atti- 
tude should be adopted on the question of Russian 
encroachments in Central Asia. Russia must be given 
to understand that any wilful infraction of existing 
arrangements would be considered a casus belli. She 
was compelled to keep a considerable force on her 
western frontier; she could not afford to weaken it 
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in order to bolster up an ambitious policy in the 
Far East. 

Englishmen must also be brought to realise that a 
purely defensive policy could never succeed, particu^ 
larly when dealing with Oriental States. A counter- 
attack would be necessary, and for this reason it was 
essential to consider the position of Turkey. The 
Turks, if aided by British resources and organisa- 
tion, would be in a position to deliver an elfective 
blow. England’s interest was, therefore, to maintain 
such relations with Turkey as should prepare her rulers 
to seize any offered opportunity of strengthening them- 
selves by an alliance against Russia. It would certainly 
be to the interest of Turkey to do so, but it would be 
difficult to make the Turks see their true interests, and 
unless our diplomacy could achieve more influence at 
Constantinople than it had previously enjoyed, the 
attitude of Turkey might be uncertain. 

But even without a Turkish alliance there was no 
reason to be apprehensive of the result of a conflict with 
Russia. As long as the Indian frontier was safe, Russia 
could not damage England, whereas England could 
always damage Russia in more than one quarter. 
There was no comparison between the resources of 
the two countries, and though the struggle might 
be a long one, there could be no doubt as to the 
final issue. 

Another episode that occurred about this time speaks 
most eloquently to the position Law had now won, to 
the exceptional confidence in his ability reposed in him 
alike by his own most able chief. Sir R. B. Morier, 
and by perhaps the greatest of Russian Finance 
Ministers, M. Wishniegradsky. In a private letter to 
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the Ambassador, dated November i6th, 1890, when 
the results of the Baring crisis were still uncertain, 
Law wrote as follows: — 


St Petersburgh, 

Novefnher iSth^ 1890. 

Dear Sir Robert Morier, — I had some conversa- 
tion with M. Wishniegradsky this afternoon concerning 
the extraordinary condition of affairs in the London 
money market. He said that he much wished he could 
go to London himself for a few days, as he thought 
he could arrange an important business with the Bank 
of England. He gave me an outline of his ideas, 
which would include the keeping of a large sum out 
of his reserves constantly with the Bank, binding him- 
self for six months at a time, and one month^s notice of 
withdrawal before the expiration of each term. Also, 
he would give the Bank the business of encashing the 
drafts which he buys from time to time on the Ex- 
change here, and which form his principal means of 
remitting abroad. 

It was perfectly clear from his manner, and from the 
confidential nature of his conversation, that M. Wishnie- 
gradsky wished in some way for my assistance, and I 
consequently said that I should be glad if by any chance 
I could be of service to him in carrying out his ideas. 
He then said at once, could you go to England for me 
and act as intermediary with the Bank ? I replied that 
I should be very glad, if I received your permission, 
which I thought quite possible. He made an appoint- 
ment for 4 p.M. on Friday next, to give me precise 
details and instructions, if I should be permitted to act 
for him. I believe that the Government are always 
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desirous to support the Bank of England, and it appears 
to me that, especially at the present moment, it would 
be of great importance to the Bank, and therefore to 
the London commercial community, that some such 
arrangement as is suggested by M. Wishniegradsky 
should be carried out. With this idea I trust I have 
not done wrong in leading M. Wishniegradsky to con- 
sider it probable that I might be allowed to act for 
him, though, of course, without having your Ex/s full 
approval, I have in no way bound myself to him. 

E. L. 


Sir Robert Morier naturally enough agreed at once 
that Law should place himself entirely at M. Wishnie- 
gradsky’s disposal in the matter and proceed to England 
at once ^ if necessary. The Bank of England was in- 
formed by Law at Wishniegradsky’s request of the latter’s 
willingness to remit ^1,500,000 in gold to London, and 
after the exchange of a few telegrams the proposals of 
the Bank for receiving this sum were accepted and the 
gold sent. Law meantime reached London as the 
accredited, though private, representative of the Russian 
Minister of Finance, who wrote under date i5/27th 
November as follows: — 

Copie. 

MINISTfeRE DES FINANCES 

CHANCELLERIE St P^tersbourg, 

DES OPERATIONS DE CREDIT. le 15/27 Novembre 1890. 

No. 13245* 

Monsieur le Gouverneur, — Vous save^ probable- 
ment que MM. Baring fr^res et Cie., aux dates des 3/15 
D6cembre k c., 3/15 Janvier et 3/15 F6vrier 1891, doivent 
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verser k Fordre de la Banque de FEtat d St P6tersbourg 
trois montants de 500,000 chacun, soit ensemble 
£1,500,000. 

Cette somme devait ^tre affect^e d renforcer les 
ressources m^talliques de notre Banque, mais, en 
presence des difficult^s que traverse actuellement votre 
place, j’ai jug6 qu’il y avait lieu d’ajourner la realisation 
de toute mesure qui pourrait determiner des retraits d’or 
de la Banque d’Angleterre et je crois entrer dans vos 
vues en recherchant les moyens de laisser sur votre 
marche non seulement les £1,500,000 susmentionn6es, 
mais Fintegralite des soldes dont la Banque de FEtat et 
le Tresor Imperial resteront crediteurs chez MM. Baring 
freres le 3/15 F6vrier 1891 — £1,000,000 environ. 

M’etant inform^ recemment auprfes de Messrs N: M. 
Rothschild et fils des dispositions qui pourraient 6tre 
prises dans cet ordre d’idees, j’ai tir6 de la correspon- 
dance echangee avec ces messieurs la conclusion que 
Finstitution d la t^te de laquelle vous ties plac6 con- 
sentirait peut-6tre d encaisser, pour le compte du 
Gouvernement Imperial, les trois versements susin- 
diqu6s, ainsi que le solde dont MM, Baring frferes 
resteront comptables au 3/15 F6vrier, et k bonifier, sous 
une forme ou sous une autre, un int6r6t sur cet ensemble 
d'environ £2,500,000. 

Cette combinaison r^pondant enti^rement au but que 
je me propose et qui consiste k faciliter de tout mon 
possible le retour de votre march6 k son 6tat normal, 
j’ai Fhonneur de vous prier. Monsieur le Gouverneur, de 
vouloir bien me faire savoir si vous seriez dispose k 
m’accorder pour les sommes susmentionn^es des con- 
ditions analogues k celles qui nous ont 6t6 faites pour les 
£1,500,000 dont la Banque de F^^tat vous a effectu6 
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I’envoi tout derniferement ou si' vous pr€fereriez ouvrir 
au Gouvernement Imp6rial un compte courant productif 
d’int6r6t. 

Dans le dernier cas, je vous serais reconnaissant de 
me faire connaitre, en detail, les conditions auxquelles le 
compte fonctionnerait. 

Veuillez agreer, Monsieur le Gouverneur, I’assurance 
de ma haute consideration. 

(Signe) WISHNIEGRADSKY. 

The conduct of the ensuing negotiations was left 
entirely to Law, who with admirable clearness trans- 
mitted and explained the views and conditions of the 
contracting parties, with the result that on the 9th 
December Wishniegradsky telegraphed to the Governor 
of the Bank of England definitely accepting his pro- 
posals for receiving the further sum of ^^2,440,000 due 
to the Russian Government. 

The arrangement was, in brief, that this sum should 
be withdrawn from Messrs Baring and transferred to the 
Bank of England in monthly instalments of 500,000. 
Each sum to be deposited with the Bank for a term of 
six months certain, and the term to be renewable for 
another six months, unless definite notice of withdrawal 
were given one month before the expiration of the first 
term. The Bank to allow interest at a rate per cent 
below the official quotation, but with a maximum limit 
of 4, and a minimum limit of 2 per cent. 

This arrangement was materially useful to the Bank, 
which as a guarantor of the Baring liquidation would in 
any case have to find the money for the Russian Govern- 
ment. It would now transfer the fixed sums to its own 
books as a matter of account, with the assurance that no 

I 
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sudden or large demand could be made on its resources 
in connection with the business. 

In his memorandum on the subject Law records 
with satisfaction that both M. Wishniegradsky and Mr 
Lidderdale had shown a large-minded business spirit in 
dealing with these matters, and that there had been a 
complete absence of haggling and bargaining. 

We have direct testimony to prove that Law’s conduct 
of the negotiations was highly appreciated on both sides. 
Mr Lidderdale, whose exertions in the Baring crisis 
brought him well-merited fame and honour, was not 
slow to acknowledge the services rendered, while 
Wishniegradsky wrote (aist January 1891): — 

Janvier 21 ^ 1891. 

Tk^s CHER Monsieur Law, — II y a huit jours, j’ai 
refu de la part de M. le Gouverneur de la Banque 
d’Angleterre une lettre, qui d6finit compl^tement les 
rapports qui devront exister entre le Trdsor Imp6rial et 
la Banque de Russie d’un c6t6, et la Banque d’Angle- 
terre de I’autre c6te. Les rapports tels qu’ils sont 
constates par la dite lettre reposent sur les principes de 
la plus stricte equity et sur la s6rieuse attention vouee 
aux int6r6ts des deux partis contractants, de sorte que 
je ne puis qu’Stre satisfait au plus haut degrd de I’issue 
des pourparlers, qui ont eu lieu d la fin de I’ann^e pass6e 
entre M. Lidderdale et mon administration. 

Je me fais le plus agr6able devoir de vous en informer 
dte le moment, que notre accord avec la Banque 
d’Angleterre est devenu un fait accompli, et je saisis 
cette occasion pour reconnaitre la part considerable que 
vous avez prise dans ces pourparlers, et les grands efforts 
couronn6s du plus plein succes que vous avez fait pour 
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expliquer i Londres notre situation actuelle, et amener 
Tissue favorable des pourparlers mentionn6es plus haut, 
Veuillez done, tr^s cher Monsieur Law, agr^er ma 
reconnaissance la plus vive pour les grands services que 
vous avez rendus dans cette affaire, ainsi que Texpression 
de mes sentiments distingu6s. 

(Sign6) WISHNIEGRADSKY. 

Sir Robert Morier in turn had reason to congratulate 
himself on having at his elbow so able a subordinate, 
and his admiration and liking for Law rose higher than 
ever. 
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CHAPTER V. 

t 

1892-1896. 

GREECE — ^ASIA MINOR — ITALY — BULGARIA. 

During the first forty-six years of his life, the one 
country in which Law does not appear to have taken 
any interest was Greece. So unlikely did it seem to 
him that any one should ever associate his name with 
Greece, that he actually chose a Greek pseudonym to 
conceal the authorship of some articles he wrote. 
Yet nowadays it is with Greece more than any other 
country that his name is inseparably connected ; it was 
in Greece more perhaps than anywhere that he made 
history; it was in Greece that the master passion of 
his life was kindled, and it is in a Greek grave that he 
now lies buried. 

His first visit to the country was not of his own 
choosing. In 1892 he was preparing to take the first 
holiday he had had since entering the Diplomatic 
Service, and he actually started for a walking tour in 
Ireland ; on the very first day, however, he was recalled 
by a telegram from the Foreign Office ordering him to 
Greece. He was not more annoyed than amazed. “ To 
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take me from here to Greece! How does one get to 
that country? I never thought of its existence.” 

Law had none of the prepossessions in favour of 
Greece which spring from familiarity with classical 
literature: he was always ready to acknowledge that 
Greek had brought him nothing but trouble in his 
school-days, and that his memories of it were wholly 
unpleasant. The bent of his own mind was practical 
and scientific, and he had but little esteem for pure 
scholarship, which he was prone to confound with 
pedantry. He judged the Greeks as a modern people, 
in the same way and by the same standard as he judged 
the Germans, Italians, or Russians, and this gave the 
Philhellenic sympathies which he subsequently devel- 
oped a peculiar value and interest. 

But though his judgment of Athens in the nineteenth 
century was not biassed by the glorious vision of the 
city of Pericles, he esteemed the Greeks for the pride 
they take in their great past. He was profoundly in- 
dignant with those English and Continental papers, as 
well as with some great Powers, who in moments of 
diplomatic embarrassment proffer to the Greeks the 
extraordinary and wholly unreasonable advice that they 
should forget their history. That Greeks, against all 
the instincts of individuals as well as of peoples, should 
forget their past because of its splendour seemed to him 
preposterous. In a century which had hailed with sym- 
pathy the awakening of every other nationality, it was 
pitiful folly to suppose that the Greeks could forget the 
Hellas of classical times, the Empires of Alexander 
and of Constantinople, the Gospel spread through their 
tongue, the Renaissance which had been quickened into 
life by Greek manuscripts and Greek teachers. Could 
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the Greeks forget the history of human progress merely 
because their own part in it had been so great ? Law 
had small sympathy for the theory of those Western 
scholars who contend that neither in language nor in 
race are the Greeks of to-day the descendants of the 
old inhabitants of Hellas. Before ever he went to 
Greece, he had seen Greeks thriving in Egypt, in 
Roumania, all round the Black Sea ports ; and he saw 
them later in Asia Minor, Bulgaria, and Constantinople 
— in fact, in all parts of the old Byzantine Empire. 
This struck him very much, and he would meet argu- 
ments drawn from philology and archaeology by pointing 
to the ground and saying : “ Here they were, and here 
they are. They talk to one another and understand 
each other wherever they are and from wherever they 
come. What other nation can say as much ? ” 

When Law went to Greece in 1892, the sympathy 
previously felt for her in Western Europe had sensibly 
cooled, and she stood in need of friends. A new trend 
of thought and a fresh combination of interests had 
consigned to oblivion the enthusiasm which had been 
inspired by the Greek war of independence, and by the 
racial vitality which enabled the Hellenes to maintain 
their nationality unimpaired during nearly 400 years 
of subjection, and to withstand the Ottoman Empire 
still unbroken and unmutilated as it was at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 

After the battle of Navarino (20th October 1827), the 
Kingdom of Greece was brought into existence, but the 
limitations imposed by the Powers were such as to make 
prosperity practically unattainable. A glance at the 
map will convince the reader of this. The rich prov- 
inces of the Danube, where the revolutionary movement 
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had its birth, the biggest as well as the most important 
islands of the iEgean (Thasos, Lemnos, Mytelene, Chios, 
Samos, Rhodes, Cyprus, and heroic Crete), and on the 
mainland Epiros — that land so truly Hellenic — and 
Thessaly, were left to Turkey ; while the Ionian Islands 
— Corfu, Ithaca, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, and Zante — 
belonged to Great Britain. Athens itself remained vassal 
to the Sultan, and the mutilated little kingdom was 
established with iEgina first, and then Nauplia, as its 
capital. 

The geographical configuration of the country enor- 
mously increased the difficulties of the newly -created 
Government. The modern Kingdom of Greece consists 
of a short peninsula intersected by numerous bays and 
inlets of the sea and surrounded by numberless islands. 
It suffers from the disadvantages that attach to an in- 
sular position, with, at the same time, the drawback of 
having a land frontier to defend. Spain and Italy do, 
it is true, enjoy great advantage from their peninsular 
position because their northern frontiers are protected 
by mountain ramparts which make invasion by land 
difficult ; but no mountains protect the northern frontier 
of Greece, and at the last demarcation of her boundaries, 
after an unsuccessful war, it was decided that all the 
mountain heights, and even the less dominant peaks, 
should belong to Turkey, and diplomacy invented a 
special euphemism, “fronti^res en bas dcs pentes,” to 
describe this novel principle of demarcation. Greece 
has therefore to maintain her military forces on the 
footing of a continental country, but in case of war 
she would have to transport her forces and supplies to 
the front by sea. The mountainous character of the 
country further increases the difficulty of military trans- 
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port and commercial development. Thessaly is the only 
part of Greece which may by comparison be termed 
level, but even here the mountains cover a larger area 
than on the plain. In these circumstances the expense 
of building roads and railways is enormous, and the 
State has not as yet been able to undertake the whole 
of the work, and agriculture, trade, and progress in 
general have been proportionately retarded. 

When all these material difficulties have been frankly 
realised, it must also be conceded that for the failure 
of the young kingdom to achieve prosperity the Greeks 
themselves are in part to blame. After 400 years of 
subjection they were not fit for a democracy, which 
of all forms of government is the most difficult, and 
which postulates a higher standard of political wisdom 
and self-control among the people than the Greeks 
then possessed. The dangerous experiment of a con- 
stitutional government was tried too soon. Petty party 
dissensions showed themselves from the first, and 
proved then, as now, fatal obstacles to the welfare 
of the country. In more modern times Greece has 
suffered severely from a constant change of ministry, 
with an equally constant change of public servants, 
and from the partiality and political bias of the 
administration. Yet even when these faults are frankly 
admitted, it remains true, as Law perceived, that the 
fundamental obstacle to prosperity was the inadequacy 
of the new kingdom’s area. It is true that since 1829 
the boundaries of the Greek State have been widened ; 
after some years of existence, Attica and Boeotia were 
brought within the pale of the kingdom. In 1863 
the Ionian Islands were ceded by Great Britain ; in 
1878, at the Congress of Berlin, it was decided, thanks 
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in great measure to France, that Thessaly and part 
of Epiros should be brought within the limits of the 
Greek State ; but the line of demarcation indicated 
by the Treaty of Berlin was never actually ratified, 
and a great part of Epiros is still under Turkish rule. 
At the present day there are about ten million Greeks 
in the world, but less than one-third (2,800,000) of 
them live within the borders of the Greek kingdom. 
On this little State falls the duty of upholding Hellenic 
interests, moral as well as political, all over the 
Levant. The five or six million Greeks in the Turkish 
Empire, and the Greeks scattered about Egypt, Russia, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria, look to Athens for diplo- 
matic support. At Athens is the University to which 
Greeks all over the world resort for higher education. 
The poverty-stricken kingdom has poured out money 
like water to assist Greeks wherever they are perse- 
cuted and oppressed. In assistance to Crete it is 
estimated that she has spent no less than ^^8,000,000 
in the last fifty years. When the Bulgarians in 1906 
sacked Anchialos, a Greek town within the borders 
of Bulgaria, in the presence of the Bulgarian police,^ 
the survivors found refuge in Athens, and the Greek 
Government spent a million sterling in settling them 
in new homes in Thessaly. Well might Mr Allen 
Upward exclaim : " Poor, generous little kingdom, ever 
ready with its arms open to afford an asylum to the 
children of Hellas in distress. The last time I had 
come to the Piraeus I had found its streets swarming 

^ It was this atrocious act of barbarism which caused M. Natchevitch 
to throw up his post as Bulgarian Diplomatic Agent at Constantinople, 
because, in his own words, “ he was too deeply ashamed to look the 
world in the face.” 
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with Cretan refugees. Now I come back after ten 
years, and lo ! a fresh burden is laid upon the 
shoulders of the mother State.” 

These and many other costly duties have been 
imposed upon the Greek State by her position as 
champion of Hellenic interests ; it is open to question 
whether she has always discharged these duties wisely, 
but she could not have declined them, for the defence 
of those interests is the reason of her existence. But her 
material resources are inadequate to the task. The 
Greek State cannot discharge her obligations to the 
Greek nation. It may of course be said that a poor 
State has no business to harbour such grandiose con- 
ceptions, and that Governments, like men, must cut 
their coats according to their cloth : here is the old 
difference between the idealist and the utilitarian, and 
it is a difference upon which it is useless to argue. 
What the statesmen of Greece had to recognise was 
that this expenditure, justifiable or unjustifiable, had 
brought the finances of Greece into serious embarrass- 
ment. In 1892 the Government found itself faced 
with a depleted Treasury and an increasing deficit in 
the annual Budget. The credit of the country was 
not good, but no effective scheme of fiscal reform 
could be framed unless fresh capital in the form of a 
loan could be obtained from abroad. The Prime 
Minister of the time was M. Tricoupis, the greatest 
statesman that modern Greece has produced. He had 
spent a considerable part of his youth in England, and 
he now took the bold course of approaching the 
British and French Governments with a request to 
have the finances of Greece carefully investigated, and 
a report drawn up which should present an accurate 
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and unbiassed statement of the situation. Greece 
would then be in a position to negotiate a loan in 
Europe. It was for this that Law had received in- 
structions to go to Athens, where he was to be attached 
to the British Legation and make the necessary investi- 
gations. In some respects his task was likely to be an 
uncongenial one. Though he could count upon the 
support of M. Tricoupis and his party, his advent 
was regarded by the general public, and particularly 
by the Press, as a most untoward and unwelcome 
event. Foreign interference is always resented in 
Greece, as elsewhere, so that everything connected with 
his work, including even his personal appearance, was 
the subject of sharp criticism in the Athenian papers. 

He spent upwards of four months in the country, 
working without intermission, and succeeded not only 
in obtaining a detailed knowledge of the Greek finances, 
but also in conciliating public opinion. All those of 
whatever degree with whom he was brought in contact 
realised the disinterestedness of his character and the 
goodwill and kindliness of his nature. He had the 
good fortune at the outset to win the good opinion 
of King George, and he subsequently earned the affec- 
tion and gratitude of the Greek nation. But this affec- 
tion was not won by telling the Greeks smooth things 
which they wanted to hear. In his report. Law told 
the truth with merciless candour. He wisely refused to 
discuss “the question so hotly debated in Greece 
as to the persons and measures responsible for 
the existing eonditions of affairs. Undoubtedly the 
expenses of the army and the general disor- 
ganisation of the country produced by political 
events in 1885-86 were the original causes of evil. 
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But since that date there has been time and oppor- 
tunity for improvement, which has not been realised. 
Briefly, I should be inclined to attribute misfortune 
to excessive borrowing abroad, involving a charge on 
the revenue which the country under imperfect finan- 
cial administration was unable to support, and equally 
to the laxity of an administration which neglected the 
proper collection of taxes whilst the balance of trade 
. . . was steadily against the country.” To this dis- 
agreeable feature in the administration Law drew 
pointed attention in several places of his report. “ It 
is said,” he wrote, that Greek patriotic sentiment de- 
velops such violence of partisan feeling as to prevent 
the equitable enforcement of taxation. Political ani- 
mosity, it is affirmed, is sometimes given forcible ex- 
pression through the strict demands of tax assessors 
and collectors, while leniency shown to friends preju- 
dices the Treasury.” But the general conclusion which 
Law formed from an extensive investigation into the 
resources of the country was favourable, and he rightly 
laid stress upon one most promising feature in the situ- 
ation. In conclusion, I would point to one of the 
most hopeful features as regards promise of future pros- 
perity for Greece. I refer to the unimpeached and 
unimpeachable integrity of the statesmen of all political 
parties as regards the question of seeking personal pe- 
cuniary benefit from office. With hardly an exception 
the politicians who guide the fortunes of the country are 
men of small private fortune, and the salaries, not ex- 
ceeding 3^400 per annum even for the Prime Minister, 
are certainly no temptation to covet office. It is a fact 
that while every other accusation and insinuation which 
political animosity can invent is freely launched at 
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political opponents, no whisper is ever heard affecting 
the universally enjoyed reputation for personal honesty 
in the conduct of the administration. ... With a rich 
soil, a population remarkable for its frugality and honest 
leaders, reasonable hopes may be entertained of bright 
prospects for the future of Greece.” 

To Law himself his short visit to Athens was the 
most important event in his life, for it was there that 
he met the daughter of M. Hatsopoulos, who afterwards 
became his wife. From a private letter of Lady Law’s, 
it appears that they had met two years before. “ It 
was at the German Embassy, of a summer evening, at 
Therapia, amongst a gay and leisurely party of diplo- 
matists. His stern and thoughtful countenance struck 
me; he seemed to stand alone, different to all others. 
‘ Who is that man ? ’ I eagerly asked as I saw him 
advance. ‘Law. You do not know Law?’ was the 
reply ; ‘ why, he is one of England’s rising men — a very 
interesting one, too. I must introduce him to you at 
once,’ my host continued, on whose arm I was; but 
the moment this was said ‘ Law ’ had disappeared. I 
only heard his name mentioned two years afterwards in 
connection with his arrival at Athens, when I also knew 
that the immediate welfare of my country depended on 
him.” Law bluntly professed to have forgotten the 
earlier meeting, but he soon found that the gifted 
daughter of M. Hatsopoulos was not only an accom- 
plished linguist and an ardent patriot, but was capable 
of assisting him in his work. Already he had begun to 
feel the charm of Greek society, and to appreciate the 
intelligence and patriotism which distinguish the Athen- 
ians. According to Lady Law, it was their common 
love of Greece that first brought them together; she 
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used to say in after years : “ Sir Edward made me a 
Britisher, but I found him a Philhellene.” They became 
engaged before he left Athens, and were married in the 
autumn of the following year (1893). The portrait of 
Lady Law, reproduced on the page opposite, is from a 
medallion which the Empress Frederick had had struck, 
and it may serve to convince the reader that not only 
the language, but also the incomparable beauty of the 
classical Hellenes still survives among the patrician 
families of modern Athens. Of Law’s passionate de- 
votion to his wife, of his protecting tenderness and 
chivalry, it would be unbecoming to speak at length ; 
his loving solicitude was poured forth unchecked in 
letters, which it would be profanity to publish — let- 
ters which are the more remarkable, because to his 
friends he never wrote any but the most curt and 
business-like notes. Those who only observed how 
thoughtful he was of her happiness, how mindful of 
her wishes, and even of her fears and fancies, did not 
realise that he also found in her the inspiration of his 
work, and a helpmate who shared all his labours and 
all his secrets. 

Law did not wish their engagement to be published 
until his report had appeared, as he thought that he 
might be suspected of partiality. This “ Report on the 
Economical and Financial Position in Greece” was 
submitted to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs by the British Minister at Athens, who called 
attention to the extreme labour, accuracy, and tech- 
nical experience which the production of this remark- 
able document had required. It was subsequently 
published as a Foreign Office Paper, and also trans- 
lated into Greek by the Greek Government. 
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It contains a lucid statement of the financial situa- 
tion in Greece, and certain practical suggestions for 
meeting the crisis. The revenue and expenditure dur- 
ing the preceding ten years, the Public Debt, the 
special sources of revenue earmarked for its service, 
the relation between the amount of bank-notes in 
circulation and the rate of the sterling exchange, are 
dealt with in detail. Many of these statistics could 
only be extracted with difficulty, for the Greek Budget 
was constructed on the principle of crediting all taxes 
due in any specific year to that year. Thus a “fin- 
ancial year ” might sometimes consist of twenty - two 
months, because the revenue of the year was cal- 
culated on the basis of the assessments made re- 
specting it, and a Finance Minister might be called 
upon in the winter to make an estimate of the revenue 
to be derived from crops which would onlj' begin to 
grow in the following spring. 

Law abandoned the practice of using the assessments 
as a basis, and constructed a trial Budget for the year 
1893 on more practical lines from an examination of the 
actual annual receipts. He made it clear that the 
difficulties of the Government were brought about, not 
by a diminishing income, but by undue expenditure, for 
which the demands of the War Department were 
mainly responsible. This had led to borrowings in 
London and elsewhere, and added to the permanent 
charges on the revenue. An excessive issue of incon- 
vertible bank-notes followed, which at once fell, to a 
discount, and created a premium on gold at Athens. 
This premium rose steadily, and, as most of the service 
of the debt was payable in gold, the burden was made 
heavier: in appeared probable that the country would 
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soon be unable to meet her engagements without the 
assistance of foreign capital. 

In 1893 taxation was estimated at los. id. per 
head of population, which was moderate in comparison 
to many other European countries. He suggested that 
it might be increased. Certain reforms in the im- 
position and collection of new taxes might be introduced 
at the same time. A new loan he regarded as a neces- 
sity, but the operation was to comprise the funding of 
the floating debt, and the reduction of the note circula- 
tion during the three following years. He also made 
various suggestions with regard to the details of the 
proposed operation. Law’s own views with regard to 
the situation were summarised in his covering letter 
which accompanied the report. “If it be held,” he 
said, “ that the difficulty is solely due to unsuccessful 
financial administration, a further question arises — are 
the resources of the country sufficient, with reasonable 
care, to meet existing difficulties, or is the financial 
position so compromised as to be beyond remedy with- 
out prejudice to the honour of the Greek nation and the 
legitimate rights of its creditors ? 

“The information contained in the accompanying 
report may, I hope, be found sufficiently complete and 
satisfactory to justify the opinion that, with temporary 
assistance, the present crisis may be tided over, and that 
proper care in the future may secure the hitherto normal 
development of the country. Without such care in 
the future, no temporary assistance can avail to prevent 
final misfortune.” 

The issue of the report was anxiously awaited in 
financial circles in London, on account of the amount of 
capital invested in Greek bonds. Owing to an official 
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slip, for which Law could not be held responsible, some 
intelligence of the contents of the report reached the 
City before it was actually published, and produced 
considerable speculation in Greek stocks. This re- 
grettable incident ” was naturally attacked in the daily 
Press, and Law was subjected to a certain amount of 
unmerited censure. His report served to restore pub- 
lic confidence in Greece, but the good results which 
might have been expected were frustrated by the un- 
timely fall of M. Tricoupis’ Government. 

No sooner was his work in Greece finished than Law 
was called upon to undertake a flying visit to New York. 
He did not go in connection with his official duties, but 
at the instance of business friends, to make a report for 
the English bondholders of the Hudson Tunnel Railway 
Company, on the present position and prospects of their 
undertaking. The Company had been formed for the 
purpose of constructing a tunnel under the Hudson 
river, from the Jersey shore to New York, and had got 
into serious financial difficulties before the tunnel was 
completed. Law had only a short time available, but he 
hastened to New York, where he made very thorough in- 
vestigations, and subsequently compiled an exhaustive 
report upon the position of the bondholders, the possible 
uses to which the tunnel — if completed — might be ap- 
plied, and the probable return on the capital which 
would be required for that purpose. He decided that it 
was hopeless to attempt to utilise the tunnel for ordinary 
railway communication, and discussed various schemes 
for adapting it for the conveyance of gas pipes, water 
pipes, pneumatic tubes, telegraph and telephone cables, 
and for an electric or cable car system of passenger 
traffic. The general conclusions at which he arrived 
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were not encouraging, and the subsequent history of the 
undertaking has shown that they were well founded. 

After his marriage in the autumn of 1893, Law re- 
turned to St Petersburg, whither his wife followed him a 
few weeks later. A little incident that happened to her 
on the way deserves to be recorded in her own words. 

My husband had written to tell me that at the 
Russian frontier my passage would be made easy, not 
only by the usual Maissez passer’ of the Diplomatic 
Service, but also by special orders sent by the Russian 
Foreign Office. Nevertheless, on my arrival at the 
frontier, I felt very helpless in my ignorance of the 
language, and I was rather embarrassed by seeing no 
signs of the officials whom I expected to meet. I was 
standing on the platform, wondering how to proceed, 
when suddenly a stout man dressed in black approached 
me, and putting his hand on my shoulder asked me in 
broken German : ‘ Are you Mrs Law ? ’ He did not 
wait for an answer, but, looking at a letter he held in his 
hand, continued : ‘ You are Mrs Law : dark eyes, black 
hair, white skin — that is what the letter says.’ Rather 
taken aback, I answered: ‘Yes, I am Mrs Law: who 
are you?’ To which he replied: ‘I am a Jew — the 
principal money-changer of this station. He has always 
been very good to us — I mean your husband.’ (This 
frank and unusual avowal was in itself strong testimony 
of the confidence placed in my husband by members of 
the Jewish faith.) ‘We all love him and will do any- 
thing he asks us. I will see you through better than the 
young officers over there who have orders from the 
Ministry — he knew that — that’s why he thought of me 
for you,’ he added with satisfaction. Indeed he saved 
me every trouble, and when at last I was seated in my 
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Russian railway carriage, he demanded in his abrupt, 
but as I now realised, kindly manner : ‘ Give me all 
your German money. I will change it for you and give 
you better change. He knows that too.’ And he did. 
My husband, as the man said, had been very much 
impressed with the situation of the Jews in Russia; he 
had lived among them and had soon, in his keen and 
impartial manner of thinking, realised their wonderful 
qualities. He always did, both in action and in writing, 
all in his power for them. The Jewish question was 
quite new to me, for there are few Jews in Greece, and 
what I thought and believed of them was the current 
and superficial opinion prevailing about them. My 
husband saw this and said ; ‘ I must educate you on this 
question, and you will change your mind.’ He would 
often say : ‘ The Jews, if only they were left alone, would 
soon show that they have every quality, even courage, 
which last is the quality most frequently denied them.’ 
He also used to say : T have been wronged often enough 
by Christians, but no Jew ever broke his word to me.’ ” 
Owing to the illness of Alexander III., St Petersburg 
was very quiet in the winter of 1893-94, and with the 
exception of one or two splendid court functions, the 
Laws lived quietly in a small circle of friends, English, 
Russian, and some of the diplomatists, among whom 
the Count and Countess Wolkenstein, the well-known 
Austrian Ambassador and his wife, were the most 
intimate. In the daytime. Law, who was always very 
fond of outdoor exercise, delighted in showing his wife 
all the pastimes of a Russian winter. “ We constantly 
visited the ice-hills,” writes Lady Law, “ and enjoyed 
crossing the magnificent Neva in a sledge. He skated 
and tried to teach me, but it was a pitiable fiasco. 
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‘This is the only sign of your being a Southerner,’ 
he would say, in benevolent but disconcerted astonish- 
ment. He had promised my old father, on my marriage, 
that he would let me return to him every winter for 
two or three months, and that time had now come. 
I left for Greece, and we met again three months later 
in Homburg, in summer.” 

At Homburg, Law thoroughly enjoyed a period of 
comparative rest amid charming surroundings, and the 
effect of his stay proved so beneficial that the visit 
was repeated every summer, whenever his duties per- 
mitted it. But for him leisure was really impossible. 
The inevitable despatch-box, filled with the material 
for the special work upon which he happened to be 
engaged, used to accompany him even to Homburg, 
and his fellow-guests at the hotel grew accustomed to 
having their slumbers broken by the click of his type- 
writer. 

He took a keen interest in his surroundings, and 
admired the Germans immensely, though he had plenty 
of criticism for their methods. Their enormous expen- 
diture on means of communication, and the network 
of regulations which controlled them, filled him with 
dismay. “ How will these people fare in time of 
war?” he would exclaim. “How will they mobilise, 
how will their trains run, how are they to keep their 
heads clear with all these rules ? ” Sometimes he 
would stop suddenly to look at a group of soldiers or 
artisans. “ Look at them,” he would say, “ with all 
their gymnastics, training, and ordeals of all kinds ! 
We are stronger, healthier, and better men, . . . but 
they are beating us ! ” Plodding industry seldom 
appeals to an Irishman, but Law had learnt its value. 
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He himself was the most industrious of men, and he 
understood the secret of Germany’s success. He would 
sometimes dwell on the various inventions and in- 
dustries which had perished in England, but throve 
in Germany. “ Perseverance and plodding,” he would 
say to his wife, “there is nothing like it — and I wish 
that your country would remember it too.” 

While he was at Homburg the Empress Frederick 
expressed a desire to make his acquaintance, and 
invited him to the Schloss Friedrichshof, which the 
Empress wished people to call her “ house ” and not 
her palace. Lady Law described the “ house ” as the 
essence of good taste ; it was full of the most magni- 
ficent and beautiful works of art, all collected by 
the Empress herself on her various journeys. The 
Empress’s Library was one of the most charming 
rooms in it ; the only man allowed to smoke any- 
where in the palace, except the smoking-room, was 
King Edward. The devotion of the Empress to Greece 
and the Greeks made her take the deepest interest in 
all connected with that country ; she frequently cor- 
responded with Law on various questions in which 
Greece was concerned, and whenever he and Mrs Law 
came to Homburg they were honoured with an in- 
vitation to visit her. 

In the autumn Law presented himself at the Foreign 
Office, in accordance with the usual practice, and 
received instructions to proceed to Beyrout, with a 
view to preparing a Report upon the Railway Systems 
of Asia Minor. He and his wife spent the winter at 
Beyrout, where he was able to collect information 
about the state of affairs in the Lebanon. H.E. 
Naoum Pasha, late Ambassador in Paris, whom he 
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had known well in Constantinople, was Governor of 
the Lebanon at this time, and was fully occupied with 
the problems which are to be found in such a com- 
munity — the perpetual jealousy between Christians and 
Mahommedans, and the continual disputes among the 
various Christian sects. 

The appointment of a Christian Governor of the 
Lebanon, such as Naoum Pasha, was an experiment 
devised to secure a more satisfactory form of adminis- 
tration for the Christian subjects of the Porte. Law 
foresaw that the experiment was unlikely to succeed. 
The Christian Governor of the Lebanon held his ap- 
pointment for five years only ; he was dependent on the 
Porte for his subsequent career and his pension ; in such 
circumstances the independence which was essential to 
the success of the experiment could hardly be expected. 
Yet Law’s stay at Beyrout was full of interest. He was 
able to visit the magnificent old cities of Sidon, Tyre, 
and St John of Acre, and to learn something of the 
romantic but little-known history of the Druses. 

Early in the spring it was decided to move farther 
afield. Law made a preliminary excursion of ten days 
by himself, during which he was fortunate enough to 
make the acquaintance of Dr Schumacher, the dis- 
tinguished scholar and explorer, who was at the time 
acting as Resident Engineer on behalf of a group of 
German financiers who were then beginning to in- 
terest themselves in the railways of Asia Minor. Dr 
Schumacher is a native of Haifa, being a descendant of 
German colonists who, for religious reasons, left their 
fatherland and established themselves in this part of 
Syria. Dr Schumacher offered to accompany the Laws’ 
party and to act as their guide, and as there was prob- 
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ably no European who had a better knowledge of this 
part of Asia Minor, they could not have undertaken the 
journey under better auspices. Law decided that his 
wife’s maid should accompany them, and promptly 
proceeded to give her lessons in riding. Mrs Law 
interceded for her : “ She is a Greek,” she said, “ she 
will lose her head ; riding is not a female accomplish- 
ment amongst us.” “ On the contrary,” Law replied, 
“ it is because she is a Greek that she is sure to learn 
quickly. She must often have ridden on a donkey to 
her father’s vineyard. I will explain to her that it is 
no more difficult than that.” Every day for a fortnight 
she was lifted on to the horse’s back, and thanks to the 
compliments of Law she came to believe herself a 
horsewoman, and accompanied the party during the 
whole of the tour at a discreet pace. 

There were other unusual experiences in store for her 
mistress and herself. After a stormy passage in a small 
Austrian coasting steamer they anchored off Haifa. 
Here, in the words of Lady Law, “ they were tossed 
about two metres from the gangway into a boat, where 
my husband was waiting to receive me in his arms. 
The boat progressed with difficulty. A few yards from 
the shore wild men threw themselves into the sea to 
meet us. I had not been in good spirits before, and the 
sight of these men did not make me more so. ‘ With a 
little effort of imagination,’ I whispered to my husband, 
‘ I could believe them to be pirates.’ It was explained 
to me that if I wished to set foot on terra firma I must 
place myself on the back of one of these individuals. I 
was not given a moment for deliberation ; as the waves 
nearly covered me, I felt myself carried off by one of 
the ‘ pirates ’ and was safely brought to land.” After 
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a stay of two or three days at Haifa, and a visit to 
Mount Carmel, the Laws started on their tour. 

Dr Schumacher has had the kindness to transcribe 
from his Diary the notes he made during the trip, and 
has assented to their reproduction here. The notes 
taken from day to day are as follows : — 

March 12, 1895. Left Haifa with Major and Mrs E. 
Fitzgerald Law and arrived at Nazareth same day, 
where we stopped at the small German hotel of 
Fr. Hebelschwerdt. 

March 13. Rode together to Zerain (ancient Jezreel, 
residence of King Ahab of Israel), camped there. Major 
Law and self slept in one, Mrs Law and maid in the 
second tent. When in bed the Major and self had a 
whisky together, it being very cold, and he gave me a 
wonderful detailed account of his Indian career as 
officer, and his experience with British and native 
soldiers in India. We went to sleep as late as one 
o'clock and I dreamt of the wild East. 

March 14. Rode via Besan (biblical Bethshean) to 
Wad-el-Bireh in the Jordan valley. Camp. I rode 
ahead with Mrs Law and explained in the Jordan valley 
to the learned lady the historical events of this ancient 
country. The Major continued in the night his most 
interesting accounts re India. He is a brilliant man. 

March 15. Rode to and camped at Samrah on the Lake 
of Tiberias. Bathed in the lake, visited the ruins close 
to the village. 

March 16. Continued our voyage. Climbed up the 
steep ascents of the Jaulan. Visited Kalat el Husn, 
ancient Gamala, and Fik en route, I pointed out the 
line which I had laid out for the Syria- Ottoman Railway 
Company and explained the prospects of same should it 
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traverse this rich region. Mrs Law suffered somewhat 
from the ride over the rough roads covered with basalt 
lava. At 3 P.M. we pitched camp at Chisfin, amidst a 
green spot near the spring of the village. Had a long 
talk with the villagers concerning the railway, in which 
Major Law was much interested. . 

March 17. Rode eastwards to Nahr er Rukkad. The 
Major rode over decaying and dangerous Roman bridge 
spanning this river, while Mrs Law and self led our 
horses through the floods beneath. The fording was as 
dangerous as the Major’s ride, the river being covered 
with great basalt stones carried down from upper 
Jaulan. We now followed the old Roman road, and at 
noon we forded the second river Nahr 'Allan and camped 
at the large Hauran village of Tsil. Visited together 
the ruins of this ancient Christian and Roman place. A 
heavy east wind sprang up in the night. (In the 
morning of the ensuing day we visited a Roman 
temple.) 

March 18. Followed the old Roman road which in 
parts is yet diagonally paved, passed a Roman milestone 
in situ. Rode via Tell-el- Ashary (Ashtaroth Karnaim) 
to El Muzerib, the end station of the French Damascus- 
Hauran Railway line. Crossed the river El Ehreir. 
Arrived at Dera'ah in the afternoon and pitched camp. 
(We lunched at noon at the Muzerib Railway Station 
with the stationmaster.) We were asked to dinner by 
His Excellency the Lieut-Governor Selim Effendi Milki 
(of Damascus), Kamakam of Dera'ah. Both the lady and 
the Major enjoyed the entertainment of this civil Chris- 
tian official very much, with whom I have been ac- 
quainted for many years. Selim Effendi gave us many 
important hints re the products of Hauran, and Major 
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Law seemed convinced that a railway through this 

grain store ” of Syria would be a most paying enter- 
prise. The richness of the Kada ez-Zedi, the district 
of which Dera'ah is the head place, became by every 
step we made more evident. 

March 19. Remained at Dera'ah. Visited two Roman 
temples, one of which was converted into a mosque. 
Old tower. Paid a visit to the ancient Arabic cemetery, 
copied an inscription dated 703 a.h. Saw entrance of 
underground city, Roman bath and aqueduct, guided by 
our civil governor. 

March 20. Continued eastwards. Rode to village Umm- 
el-Meyadin and over Roman road to Ghasm, where we 
camped. The villagers gave us accounts of their suffer- 
ings and their dependence upon the Druzes of the Jebel 
Hauran. As we sat before our tents in the evening, and 
the village sheikhs in a circle before us, they pointed out 
how much they are in want of water sometimes, and 
could only get their water-tanks filled if the Druzes 
allowed their small watercourses to be directed towards 
their village. Last year they paid 200 mejidiehs to the 
Druzes. A year before the latter pillaged Ghasm. The 
Major enjoyed this evening palaver immensely. 

March 21. Rode from Ghasm to Bosra. Visited the 
Kalaa, an ancient Roman amphitheatre, now a fortress, 
the temples, the column road, and stepped up to the top 
of the minaret, from where we had a splendid view over 
the Step el-Hamad and the Syro-Arabian desert, as well 
as over the rich grain-fields of Hauran. The Jebel ej- 
Jena of the Druze Mountains to our north-east is covered 
with snow. Copied several Roman inscriptions. After 
lunch we continued north to Sahwet el-Kameh, where 
we stayed half an hour, crossed the Wadi ez-Zedi, and 
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camped at Msefere. Large village, with shrine of 
Sheikh 'Ali. 

March 22. Very heavy east wind on account of the 
“ Equinox.” Rode to el-Ghariye esh-Sharkiye, a village 
of 150 huts, well built, close to Wady ed-Dahab (gold 
stream). One and a half miles to the west we crossed 
el-Ghabiye, another very well-built village, and lunched 
at noon in the Menxul or native inn of el-Ghazale, the 
largest village we had come across so far. Continued 
by way of ObtaS to Sheikh Miskln, a large village and 
railway station on the French line to Damascus. Here 
we stopped. The south - east wind had become too 
violent to continue, and rain began. 

At the station we were very well received and enter- 
tained by the stationmaster, Mr Anton Abiad of Haifa, 
whom I knew well. He gave us his best rooms, and 
good native food, which we all enjoyed very much. 
The village of Sheikh Miskin, close by the station, has 
170 huts, all built of the black basalt. Mr Obiad gave 
the Major valuable records re the exports of Hauran 
and the amount of its crops, also of the invasion of the 
Druzes. Slept at the station. 

March 23. Mrs E. F. Law and maid took the train at 
1.30 from Sheikh Miskln to Damascus. The Major and 
self accompanied the ladies to Kteibe. Here we left 
the train and mounted our horses again. We rode to 
Kuneiyeh, then across to Unkhul, and slept at el-H 3 ,rra, 
a village at the east foot of the isolated, large, extinct 
volcano Tell el-Harra. The village of 120 huts is the 
property of Mr Selim Freige of Beirut, who gave the 
Major a letter of introduction to his agent, Jusef Effendi 
Mansur Hatim. The latter received us with much kind- 
ness in his small shop, and the Major showed him and 
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me how to quickly prepare sausages. We had a frugal 
dinner among spices of all kinds, sugar, rice-bags, wood 
and coal heaps, and lay squashed together during the 
night on a shaky wooden bench, but slept well. The 
village is built on the edge of the crater, and offers the 
finest view that I know over upper Jaulan and the whole 
country of Hauran. In winter the snowfall is very 
heavy on this elevated spot. We felt the cold in the 
night. I copied Greek and Cufic inscriptions. Numer- 
ous ruins in and around the town. The Shrine or Weli 
of *Omar est-Shehid looks down upon the village from 
the top of Tell el-Harra. 

March 24. At 10.7 a.m. the Major and self rode from 
Harra over the plateau, covered with basalt blocks, and 
along a Roman road to es-Sunamein, and arrived there 
at I p.M. Railway station. Took train to Damascus, 
arrived at 4 P.M., and met Mrs Law at the Hotel 
d’ Orient. 

March 25. Worked out my note and estimates rc the 
railway with Major Law, and then took leave of him 
and his lady, who are travelling back to Stambul. 

March 26. Left in the early morning for diligence to 
Beirut, and sailed on the 30th March 1895 to Haifa. 

This fortnight of nomadic life had been after Law’s 
heart. He had a natural eye for country, and this had 
been trained by his habit of observation. Lady Law 
remembers that Dr Schumacher, who knew every stone 
and path of the country, was astonished at the perspi- 
cacity with which he realised the configuration of the 
country. “It was,” she writes, “as if he divined by 
instinct the right road to follow, the pass to choose, the 
right slope to select. This natural gift, which made every 
landscape alive and speaking to him, caused one of our 
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best-known English generals to say that if Sir Edward 
had not left the army England would have had in him 
one of her best generals. I remember that when he was 
at Athens for the first time, after one or two walks alone, 
he came to me, delightedly saying : ‘ I have discovered 
the site of the ancient city. ... It is there.’ He ex- 
plained to me the exact place — ‘ It could not be any- 
where else.’ His surmise, which coincides with the 
opinion now prevalent among scholars, was not based 
on any knowledge of archeology, but simply on his 
natural eye for country.” 

He was always busy and always in the best of spirits 
when “ on trek ” — lending a vigorous hand to the work 
of striking camp, galloping on to overtake his friends, or 
laughing at the competition among the escort to re- 
trieve his Terai hat — a valuable protection against the 
sun, but frequently lost by its vigorous wearer. He 
could appreciate all the charms of this life — the long 
ride in the fresh morning air, the midday halt, the 
glories of the sunset in the desert, and the long cool 
evenings. One evening the tents were pitched in a 
lonely spot' by the shores of Lake Tiberias — there was 
no sign of human habitation, only a few girls, inde- 
scribably graceful, with pitchers on their heads, walking 
towards a fountain. The whole picture might have 
been taken from the New Testament, and as Law 
watched he said, pointing across the lake, “ How easy 
to imagine Him coming across the water to us.” 

Beyond Tiberias they passed into a disturbed country, 
in which occurred an incident unrecorded by Dr Schu- 
macher, but thus chronicled by Lady Law : “ We were 
at the critical part of our tour, and the question of its 
continuance in the Hauran, which was nearly always in 
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revolt, depended on the decision of the Governor. A 
whole day was spent in pourparlers, but a luckless 
escapade of mine nearly ruined everything. For several 
days, in spite of our Druses and soldiers, our tents had 
been invaded by nomad Arabs, men and women, drawn 
by curiosity and the hope of pilfering. My tent being 
the finest particularly attracted them ; they would come 
upon me in bed and interfere with my liberty. The 
first day, the handsomeness of my invaders, their 
boundless inquisitiveness, and their wonder amused me, 
but I soon tired of it. We did not know how to get rid 
of them. In the afternoon, when Dr Schumacher and 
my husband were pursuing the negotiations with the 
Governor, I posted two lines of Druses round my tent 
in the hope of being left alone to have my bath, which 
these inquisitive visitors had prevented in the morning. 
My tub was half full when the curtain at the entrance 
of my tent was silently raised and two women appeared. 
I ought doubtless to have recognised by their elegance 
and their jewels that they had nothing in common with 
my visitors of the morning. But my surprise at the 
breach of my orders which their appearance involved 
was so great that, with the willing help of my maid, I 
threw over them all the water destined for my luckless 
ablutions. They departed wet through and I breathed 
again. But when Edward and Dr Schumacher re- 
turned they seemed rather embarrassed. ‘We are in 
danger,’ they told me : ‘ the terrified Druses have just 
told us that it was on the Harem of the Kurdish 
Military Governor that your improvised douche was 
administered.’ I was stupefied. Dr Schumacher had 
to return to the Civil Governor and beg him to trans- 
mit our most humble excuses to the Kurdish officer. 
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The power of curiosity saved us. Dr Schumacher 
reached the Governor’s house before my victims had 
arrived home. The husband questioned them at once 
on their arrival, and they offered to forgive me if they 
might complete their abortive visit. I received them 
the next day with all the honours at my disposal ; we 
spoke by signs ; their eyes explored all the corners of my 
tent, and they were not satisfied until they had found 
and examined the tub of the day before.” 

Lady Law’s reminiscences of their romantic journey 
may be quoted to the end. 

“ At dawn next day we were on horseback, reinforced 
by an escort of soldiers. We now crossed the Hauran, 
with its large level plains and fertile soil. Long cara- 
vans of camels and groups of Bedouins and Druses were 
the only moving objects on that vast expanse. Some- 
times they were important sheikhs ; whoever they were 
they knew our guide. We would stop for a few minutes 
and these Arabs would exchange courtesies with us, 
accompanying them with those ample and dignified 
gestures which were our delight. 

“We were marching in the direction of Bosrah, on 
the confines of the great Syrian desert — which I was 
the first European woman to visit. The towns were 
full of Kurds with shaven heads and savage mien. The 
weather was forbidding to march — cold and rainy. We 
took refuge in a ‘khan’ to eat our midday meal. We 
had scarcely finished when we saw a procession coming 
towards us, a stretcher in the midst. On it was a man 
dying of no one knew what. They thought we might 
be able to understand his complaint. We examined 
him, but were no wiser than they. Our inability to 
help produced a bad impression. However, the moment 
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had come to continue our march. My husband from 
the beginning had wanted to push on farther in the 
direction of Jebel Hauran, but Dr Schumacher dissuaded 
him. I said nothing, but felt greatly relieved when we 
left this sombre region. Our next objective was El 
Mzerib. A more and more threatening hamsin (dust- 
storm) approached us. We could not see ten yards 
ahead. I was in the depths of despair. My husband, 
obliged to see after his own horse, could not attend to 
me. Two saises (grooms) came to my aid, and I made 
my way in tears. At the entrance to El Mzerib we saw 
our tents caught up in the wind; the Druses had not 
succeeded in pitching them. We also saw a house with 
European windows, and some railway lines. It was the 
first time since our departure from Beirut that signs of 
civilisation bad consoled instead of offending me. The 
house was in fact the railway station of the line still in 
process of construction. Thanks to our guide, the 
stationmaster offered us hospitality. Next day, alone 
with my maid and a servant, I profited by a train which 
was going to Damascus and travelled in it. Edward 
continued the journey on horseback and arrived on the 
third day. It was the week of Bairam, and an enor- 
mous and fanatic crowd filled the streets. During our 
drives through the town, although we had a kavass be- 
side the coachman, we were hustled several times. It 
was, moreover, the date of the departure for the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. We watched the imposing spectacle 
from the gates of the city. It was the last time, they 
assured us, that the caravan would leave Damascus on 
foot. The Lake of El Mzerib, which hitherto had 
taken several days’ march to reach, and where the first 
religious ablutions are performed, would in the follow- 
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ing year be reached by the railway line, the sight of 
which had so consoled me a few days before. 

Damascus, which remains to this day the type of an 
Oriental city, was important from several points of view 
in my husband’s eyes. The bazaar built by Midbat 
Pasha during his forced sojourn in this city, the natural 
riches of the soil, the abundance of beneficent water, the 
industries, all this excited his enlightened interest. 
When we left, after several days, before losing sight of 
Damascus for ever, he could not help stopping for a 
moment to contemplate it. ^ I do not know what 
future awaits it,’ he said to me, ‘ but the day will come 
when it will be really great.’ We were driving on our 
way to the magnificent ruins of Baalbek; the high 
peaks of the Anti-Lebanon, which we were going to 
cross, were still covered with snow. We were wonder- 
struck at the panorama which these heights presented. 
The plain, magnificent in its fertility, the noble outline 
of the famous mountains, the sky of an iris blue, which 
we had hitherto thought that only Greece could show, 
all united to make an effect which filled my husband 
with admiration. For him the beauties of nature alone 
could rival in interest the study of humanity. We could 
scarcely tear ourselves from the spectacle before us, but 
we were reminded that time was slipping away, and that 
it was necessary that we should reach our destination 
by nightfall. We passed the day in Baalbek dream- 
ing.” Law used sometimes to tease his wife by pre- 
tending to admire Roman more than Greek architecture. 
‘^At Baalbek he triumphed; my admiration equalled 
his own. It was not the first sign of Roman times which 
had filled us with admiration. On our journey we had 
already seen more than one temple, but what particu- 
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larly struck my husband was the Roman road on which 
we had been travelling for some time, and which up to 
this day remains the best and most direct route. All 
along the road Law was under the spell of the legions 
which had tramped along this route, and whose names 
he could read inscribed on the columns of one of the 
temples. . . . After a day in Baalbek we. drove back to 
Beyrout, where we arrived the same day. My wander- 
ings in Syria had come to an end, and I went by steamer 
direct to Athens. My husband took a small coasting 
steamer, and carefully and patiently visited all the ports 
between Beyrout and Smyrna, all of them important in 
spite of their present smallness.” 

The conclusions which Law had formed during this 
journey were embodied in his General Report on the 
Railways of Asia Minor, which was published at the end 
of the year. This report is full of interesting observa- 
tions upon the various railways in Asia Minor, all of 
which, with the exception of the short line between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem, he had visited: much which was 
then important regarding the prospects of the various 
railways need not now be recapitulated. His remarks 
upon the decline of British interests in that part of 
the world still deserve attentive consideration. Law 
observed that originally all the railways in Asia Minor 
were in English hands. But at this time the only 
English line was the Smyrna-Aidin. In consequence 
the general interests of British trade had suffered ; for 
material was now supplied by other countries, and few 
Englishmen were employed in the management. This 
was a serious loss, for “ every Englishman in a foreign 
land involuntarily acts as an agent for the introduction 
and manufacture of British goods.” 
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Two main causes had contributed to the disappearance 
of British interest in railway enterprise in Turkey. In 
the past railways had been built by Englishmen in the 
belief that an immediate and paying traffic would be 
secured. ’ Government Assistance was seldom invited, 
and the promoters looked for their profits to the success 
of the line, and not to the gullibility of the investing 
public. But the more recent railway enterprises had 
been conceived on a different system. Liberal guar- 
antees had been granted by the Government on con- 
dition that a specified route should be followed. Thus 
the development of traffic became a secondary consider- 
ation, and profits were obtained from the financial 
operations connected with the transfer of concessions 
to syndicates and the formation of companies. The 
economic interests of the country would probably have 
been best secured by the English plan, but under this 
the rapid railway extension desired and encouraged by 
the Government would have been impossible. 

The second operating cause was the difference 
between the systems adopted by English and foreign 
banks. The new railways in Turkey had been financed 
by French and German banks, which were willing to lock 
up a considerable amount of capital and undertake a 
class of promoting business which was not regarded in 
England as legitimate banking. Though there was no 
reason to regret the existence of these more cautious 
and conservative methods, it could not be denied that 
for the purpose of such business as railway enterprise in 
Turkey far greater facilities could be found abroad than 
in England. 

The only scheme for future railway construction which 
required the serious consideration of Englishmen was 
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the Euphrates Valley or Bagdad Railway scheme. Law 
saw no great future for a route from the Mediterranean 
to Bombay, starting at Haifa, by the Shatt-el-Arab, but 
if direct communication were established between 
Bussorah and Western Europe via Constantinople, the 
Euphrates Valley and Persian Gulf route would be the 
inevitable mail route to India. 

For the present it was unlikely that any important 
extensions of the railways would be undertaken. With 
the exception of the Smyrna-Aidin, there was not a line 
in Asiatic Turkey in a satisfactory condition — from a 
financial point of view — that is, as regards net revenue 
derived from traffic. The others were either in diffi- 
culties or dependent upon Government guarantees. 
The annual sum required from the Treasury for this 
purpose was something in the region of £600,000, with- 
out reckoning subsidies for the railways in Europe. 
The peculiar system upon which the guarantees were 
paid gave the railway companies a direct interest in 
discouraging traffic, for in adjusting accounts the 
amount of the gross receipts was deducted from the 
sum to be paid by the Government, but no allowance 
was made for working expenses- Consequently the 
greater the traffic the more the companies would have 
to expend, and the less they would receive from the 
Government. The only compensating advantage, apart 
from strategical considerations, was to be found in the 
development of, and consequently the increased revenue 
obtained from, the districts opened up. But as the 
revenues from most of these districts were administered 
by the Council of the Public Debt, and earmarked for 
the payment of the guarantees, past results could offer 
little encouragement for further development. 
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In the autumn of 1895 Law returned to England for 
a few weeks, but the Foreign Office was not long in 
finding further employment for him. It was decided 
that he should visit Italy during the winter, in order to 
study financial and commercial matters there, and re- 
port upon the condition of industry, trade, and agricul- 
ture in the country. 

He was again accompanied by Mrs Law, and spent 
five happy months of almost continuous travel, in the 
course of which he explored every corner of the country, 
and found time for flying visits to Sicily and Sardinia. 
He himself never wearied of this wandering life. On 
the road ’’ there still exists a sort of Freemasonry : he 
talked to nearly every one he met, made friends with 
most of them, and — as he sometimes said — learnt some- 
thing from them all. At one time he would be in 
Rome, consulting members of the Cabinet, Senators, 
Deputies, and Chiefs of Departments ; at another, wan- 
dering about Sardinia under the guidance of a peasant. 
A foreigner described him as the bee which was col- 
lecting honey from all flowers.’' It was not by a study 
of official documents, but by verbal intercourse with all 
classes of society, and personal and independent ob- 
servation, that he learnt the real spirit of the countries 
in which he travelled. Yet he often regretted that he 
could not read more: “I wish I had time for it,” he 
would often say, ‘‘but I am only free when I am in 
the train.” 

His methods were necessarily somewhat different 
from those usually associated with our Diplomatic 
Service, for the character of Law’s work was quite 
distinct from the ordinary duties of the members of 
that body. The service has rigid traditions, and is 
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sometimes alleged to be jealous of new-comers who 
have not qualified for it in the usual way — though some 
of its most distinguished members would come within 
this category. Thus, it sometimes happened that he 
encountered amongst English Diplomatists a certain 
contempt for commercial matters. This to his prac- 
tical mind appeared the height of folly. He himself 
had graduated in a hard school, and was totally unable 
to sympathise with such a frame of mind. On one oc- 
casion he was talking to an aristocratic but youthful 
member of one of the British Embassies, who was so 
ill-advised as to speak scornfully of the mercantile 
classes. “ But, my dear Law,” he said, “ you are 
speaking of merchants ; you don’t seem to understand 
that we do not deal with such classes at Em- 
bassies.” “ Really,” was Law’s reply, “ such a remark 
coming from you surprises me. Surely you yourself are 
the son of a merchant: does not your father sell his 
cattle, his sheep, and the produce of his land ? ” But 
at the same time no one had more faith than Law in 
the qualities of race and caste. In warfare, in the pub- 
lic service, or in the colonies, he declared that it was 
always the sons of good family who gave proof of the 
most courage, patience, and self-denial, and in confirma- 
tion of this opinion he used to tell of an incident that he 
had seen in the Sudan. A detachment of the Guards 
had repulsed a sudden attack by the Arabs, and the 
dead lay thick around the camp ; as the force could not 
move, it was imperative to bury the dead immediately. 
Men and officers turned out beneath the burning sun to 
the trying task, which every hour became more re- 
pulsive. Overcome by the heat, stench, and fatigue, 
the men dropped out one by one; but the Guards’ 
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officers stuck to the job, and finished it alone. That 
was sheer grit,” as Law used to observe, ‘‘ for there is 
no honour and glory about burying putrefying corpses.” 
Like many others, he attributed the existence of the 
British Empire to the younger sons, the cadets of the 
great families, who had to go far afield to earn their 
living, and brought with them the ideas, habits, and 
principles of their kind. And even when speaking of 
the unwitting “ merchant ” whom he had rebuked, he 
declared that ‘‘he bore me no ill-will, for he was a 
gentleman in spite of it all.” 

He formed the most optimistic views, subsequently 
justified, with regard to the future of Italy. The de- 
velopment of agriculture, the skilful husbandry, and the 
well - organised markets, the industry and modest re- 
quirements of the peasants, presented in his opinion all 
the elements for great and continuous success. It also 
provided a proof of his favourite contention, that the 
Southern races, with the right organisation and proper 
training, were just as good workers as the races of 
Northern Europe, if not better. In support of this he 
would point out that English merchant vessels are often 
partly manned by Greek and Italian sailors ; and when 
he visited Homburg in later years he would call atten- 
tion to the fact that all the navvies employed in the 
vicinity were Italians, with whom he used to make his 
wife stop and talk. He was especially pleased with the 
enterprise and energy which he found at Milan. “ I am 
always jealous of Milan,” he would say; “ I would like 
it to belong to England.” 

Amongst the institutions in Italy which attracted his 
attention were the establishments founded on the co- 
operative or mutual credit principle, which have thriven 
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so amazingly in that country. In his report he cited 
numerous instances of prosperous and remarkable banks 
of that kind, and described the system of the Banca 
Popolare di Milano and the Cassa di Risparmio of Lom- 
bardy, in which banks good care is taken, and with 
complete success, to maintain these institutions in their 
original character, in favour of small capitalists, agricul- 
tural and other workpeople, and to prevent the control 
of the bank falling into the hands of large capitalists, 
who in their personal interest might seek to change its 
character. The most remarkable feature in the regula- 
tion of the Cassa di Risparmio of Lombardy noted by 
him, and which he called “ Philanthropy in banking,” 
is that, after providing for all expenses, the maintenance 
of the reserve fund, and interest on deposits, any balance 
of net profit is placed at the disposal of a special com- 
mittee, which makes donations for objects of public 
utility and for philanthropic purposes. 

The thoroughness with which he examined any subject 
he had in hand made him discover whilst in Italy the 
“Monti Frumentari,” ancient co-operative institutions, 
which, he says, afforded remarkable evidence of the 
national inclination to co-operation for practical affairs at 
a period long prior to the development of modern theories 
on the subject, the object of these Monti Frumentari 
being to assist small landowners or peasant proprietors 
in the purchase of seed and cattle by a system of local 
credit. The most ancient institution of this kind 
brought to his notice was one founded in 1421 in the 
province of Lassari, in the island of Sardinia. It ap- 
pears that in each parish of the province a field was 
reserved for the cultivation of grain under the super- 
intendence of the priest, labour being contributed on 
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Sundays by the adult parishioners. The produce of 
this parochial field formed the capital of the institu- 
tion, and in case of necessity any parishioner could 
obtain a loan of seed, repayable, with interest at 4 per 
cent in kind, at the next harvest. Surplus reserves 
of seed were sold from time to time, and the money 
realised was lent for the purchase of cattle, interest 
on these cash loans being fixed at 2^ per cent. Under 
such regulations the funds of money of the Monti 
Frumentari became in time very considerable, and in 
excess of the requirements for which they were founded. 
This prosperity appears to have proved the cause of 
their ultimate collapse, since it is said that the con- 
trol gradually passed into the hands of the richer 
classes, who had originally nothing to do with them, 
and that loans or large sums were granted without 
the caution or security provided by the jealous control 
of the parish priest and his poorer parishioners. An- 
other cause of the dissipation of the funds of the Monti 
Frumentari was the passing of a law in 1852 author- 
ising the employment of their resources for the con- 
struction of roads and other local objects of parish 
utility. 

At the beginning of 1897, his Report upon the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Situation in Italy was published by 
the Foreign Office. He set out at length the results of 
his researches, and supported them by a series of tables 
and statistics. The general conclusions at which he ar- 
rived may be briefly stated. The home trade in Italy was 
steadily increasing in importance, for despite the growth 
in population there was no corresponding increase in the 
importation of agricultural products or manufactured 
articles. Her foreign trade had suffered through a 
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tariff war with France, but since the year 1891 the 
aggregate value of her exports had risen nearly 20 per 
cent. He dealt exhaustively with the condition of the 
various industries of the country, and with the 
Italian system of banking. The condition of British 
trade in Italy was not satisfactory. A careful 
examination of the different classes of imported goods 
showed a considerable growth of German trade at 
the expense of our own, notably in the more import- 
ant classes of worked iron and steel, and chemicals. 
The causes were mainly those to which he had already 
called attention when reviewing our trade with eastern 
Europe. In the letter which accompanied his report 
he wrote: “I have ventured to deal at some length 
with the question of the establishment of through rates 
of carriage from British ports and other facilities for 
delivery to the inland centres of foreign industry, and 
I would desire to urge its great importance. Careful 
attention has been paid to this subject in other 
countries, and particularly in Germany and Austria, 
with the result that on the Continent through railway 
rates have been reduced to astonishingly low figures. 
This form of competition has yet to be met by England, 
and it appears to me that it would be in the interest of 
our shipowners to take up the question. In the present 
condition of affairs, low sea freights are in many cases 
insufficient to develop trade and increase cargoes. 

“ Facilities are required for the delivery inland of the 
goods which our ships carry only to the ports, and it 
would seem in many cases to be well within the power 
of shipowners to make such arrangements in this 
direction as would be equally profitable to themselves 
and to exporters of British manufactures. The interests 
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of the shipowner in this matter are identical with those 
of the manufacturer and the trader, and a practical re- 
cognition of this fact should prove advantageous to all 
parties concerned.” 

In the report itself, he stated that ^^the decline in 
the importation of British manufactures into Italy is an 
unfortunate fact, and the figures relating to this question 
merit special consideration.” After giving the relative 
figures he adds ; These figures give a clear indication 
of the loss to British trade in manufactured articles 
during the last ten years. Part of the loss in total 
value of imports is due to the general fall in prices 
during the period, and part to the development of 
Italian industries having diminished the demand for 
foreign manufactures; but these causes of decrease in 
total values do not account for the increase of German 
trade at the expense of British, which is noticeable in 
many directions, and particularly in some of the more 
important classes of worked steel, iron, and chemicals. 

Other causes must be sought and certainly exist, 
though apparently they are of so complex a nature that 
there is some risk of error in attempting to define them 
on broad general lines. As the result of careful in- 
quiries, I would venture to suggest that the following are 
among the more important factors favouring German 
competition : J^eal in seeking orders, readiness to con- 
form to the wishes of customers in question of quality, 
dimensions, appearance, and packing; offering quota- 
tions in Italian currency, the seller taking the risk of 
exchange; quoting for delivery at the place of con- 
sumption, all charges, including duty, paid ; systematic 
inquiry concerning the commercial standing of all likely 
buyers, so that credits are given with fair security; 
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rapidity and certainty in date of delivery, and finally, 
lowness of quotations. As regards zeal in taking orders, 

I must refer to the well-worn subject of the ubiquity of 
the German commercial traveller, and the absence of 
any English rival (during the five months' travelling in 
Italy I have visited forty-five of the principal towns, and 
I never met an English commercial traveller, whilst 
representatives of German trade were to be met every- 
where). But I wish to add a word of warning as to 
the imprudence of sending out travellers who are not 
specially qualified for transacting business in the coun- 
tries they are visiting. The address necessary to please 
customers, even when accompanied by knowledge of 
language, is, in my opinion, insufficient without further 
qualifications. It is essential to understand the habits 
and ways of thought of foreign nations, and still more, 
to establish those intimate permanent relations in each 
important centre through which alone proper informa- 
tion as to credits can be obtained, and without which 
undesirable orders are booked, and payments fail, to the 
great discouragement of the British exporter.” 

At the end of 1896 it had been officially announced 
that the area assigned to Law as Financial and Commer- 
cial Secretary would in future include Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, the Balkan States, Italy, and Greece ; also that 
his headquarters would no longer be at St Petersburg 
but at Vienna. Shortly afterwards he was called upon 
to undertake a mission to Bulgaria, in consequence of 
certain unfavourable rumours with regard to the finan- 
cial situation there. The Bulgarian Government had 
taken a step which was certain to be regarded as con- 
firming these adverse reports. They had addressed a 
circular to the Powers, requesting permission for an 
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immediate increase of all import duties from a basis of 
10 per cent to 14 per cent ad valorem, pending the 
negotiation of a series of new commercial treaties. 
These would provide for a general increase of import 
duties, on the lines of a treaty which had been concluded 
recently with Austria for that purpose. 

In December Law arrived at Sofia, where he was 
attached to the British Agency under Mr Elliott (now 
Sir Francis Elliott), to discuss terms for a new com- 
mercial convention between Great Britain and Bulgaria. 
He soon made the acquaintance of the leading public 
men, and was mixing freely with all classes of society. 
He formed a high opinion of the abilities of Prince 
Ferdinand and the Princess Am 61 ie, who did everything 
to render his stay in the country a congenial one. Nor 
had the Bulgarians any reason to complain of a want of 
frankness on the part of the British delegate. Shortly 
after his arrival he was visited by a prominent member 
of the Government, who asked his opinion on Bulga- 
rian finance. Law replied that he knew nothing about 
it so far, but that it appeared that their credit had 
been seriously weakened, and their present conduct 
was calculated to increase distrust. Payments of the 
Eastern Roumelia tribute were in arrear, a part of the 
funds raised by a loan for railway construction had been 
applied to other purposes, an untimely difference of 
opinion had arisen with the financiers controlling the 
Ottoman Railway, and the recent tariff circular was in 
effect an appeal to Europe in forma pauperis for ready 
money. When reporting the interview Law observed 
that his visitor “ was much impressed by my remarks, 
and made little attempt to defend the conduct of the 
Government : it is sufficient proof of his interest in my 
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observations that he stayed with me an hour and twenty 
minutes.” Such plain speaking was perhaps somewhat 
unusual in diplomacy, but Law was nothing if not direct. 
The Finance Minister was duly informed that the 
system upon which the annual budget statement was 
prepared was a bad one, and that the administration of 
the National Bank was in need of reform. But at the end 
of his visit, Law was able to report that, “ notwithstand- 
ing the many difficulties which have arisen during our 
tedious negotiations for the commercial arrangement, 
I have been able to maintain throughout pleasant 
relations with the Finance Minister, and that latterly 
these relations have been even extremely cordial.” 
Thus he was able to induce the Government to facili- 
tate the import of agricultural machinery from England, 
and to introduce a system of through rates on the 
railways from the ports at which British goods were 
landed to the centres of consumption in Bulgaria. He 
also found time to deal with the dispute between the 
Government and the Oriental Railway Company, and to 
prepare a brief memorandum on the Bulgarian Army 
estimates for the Intelligence Department of the War 
Office. 

He was much impressed by the industry, patience, 
and perseverance of the people. The Bulgarian peasant 
appears to have an almost unlimited capacity for work, 
and it is this characteristic which has made them — as 
has been sometimes observed — ^the least attractive, but 
at the same time the most successful of the Balkan 
races. Though the general character of the Bulgarians 
did not appeal to him. Law was always able to appre- 
ciate their solid virtues. The point about the youthful 
nation which he most regretted was the prevalence of 
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what may be termed “ Oriental methods ” in its political 
life. When speaking of the country he would raise his 
hand and count the victims of assassination — Stam- 
bouloff, Beltchef, Patkolf, and others — all murdered in 
their turn, many of them in the streets of Sofia. In 
his eyes this condemned the whole country. 

Yet he could not fail to be impressed by the solid 
progress they had made. He mentioned one of the 
Ministers, “who, though quite a savage in manner and 
appearance, is really quite well read in both English 
and Russian literature, and talks well on them all. The 
three Ministers with whom I have most to do all speak 
English, and so do many of the higher officials. But 
almost without exception they labour under one great 
disadvantage. The world they know appears to them 
very large ; they realise that they are important people 
in that world, and thus — though they are not a vain 
people — they have an extraordinary amount of unjusti- 
fiable self - confidence. They have no idea that the 
world they know is infinitesimally small, and that though 
in their tiny sphere they are superior to their fellows, 
there is no proof that they would ever have been heard 
of if they bad had to compete with the intelligence and 
training of London, New York, or Paris. Such people 
are always difficult to deal with.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1896-1899. 

While Law was at Sofia his heart was wrung by 
anxieties more intimate and more profound than any 
which his official duties in the Principality aroused. 
At the end of 1896 disturbances began in Crete which 
evoked the passionate sympathy of the Greeks in 
Greece, and which led directly to the Greco-Turkish 
war, a chain of events which Law and his wife watched 
with anxiety and anguish. This is not the place to 
tell at length the tragic history of the ‘‘Great Island’* 
(M.€rfa\ 6 vr}(ro^). Torn by the Arabs from the Byzantine 
Empire in the ninth century, retaken in the tenth, sold 
to the Venetians in the thirteenth, it passed in the 
seventeenth by conquest to the Turks; but its people 
never lost their Hellenic nationality. In spite of ruin 
and poverty caused by Venetian and Ottoman misrule, 
the Greeks of Crete rose time after time against their 
oppressors. Nine insurrections had been repressed 
since the establishment of the Greek kingdom, but in 
1896 they revolted once again in the hope of bringing 
about their union with the Mother Country. This 
insurrection assumed such proportions that the Great 
Powers were obliged to send squadrons. Greece, whose 
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interests in the island were innumerable, also took 
action, and Prince George of Greece, in command of 
a small flotilla of torpedo-boats, was stationed off Crete, 
while a contingent of Greek troops, with General 
Vassos, A.D.C. to the King, at their head, was dis- 
embarked under the eyes of the foreign squadrons. 

As was natural, an immense wave of popular sym- 
pathy passed over Greece, and drowned the voice of 
prudence. On arriving in Crete, General Vassos pro- 
claimed the annexation of the island to Greece; soon 
after, with the insurgents on his side, he attacked the 
Turkish troops garrisoning the blockhouses in the island. 
These proceedings forced the Powers to take vigorous 
action. The commanders of the blockading squadrons 
issued an imperative summons for the cessation of fight- 
ing. The summons was disregarded, and the men-of-war 
fired on the insurgents and their capital on March 25, 
1897, the Russian shells by a strange coincidence falling 
on the Greek churches. The indignation felt at Con- 
stantinople at the action of the Greek troops was not 
unreasonable ; at the end of March the Turkish fleet in 
the Bosphorus was mobilised, and both sides began to 
mass troops on the frontier. On 5th April the Powers 
declared that the aggressor should in case of conflict 
be held responsible and derive no advantage from the 
result of hostilities. On the gth, bands of Greek 
irregulars crossed the frontier, and after twelve hours* 
fighting at Kalambaka captured Bettino and Bozovo 
on the loth. War had broken out and the Greeks 
were the aggressors. 

From Sofia Law watched these rash and ill-timed 
proceedings with ever-deepening anxiety. His wife was 
at this time in Athens, and he was alone among a people 

M 
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who did not share his enthusiasm for the Greek cause. 
His only pleasure was to go daily to the railway station ; 
deeply moved and always ready to help, he would watch 
the departure of the Greeks who were volunteering for 
the war from the neighbouring States. “They are 
quite young fellows,” he wrote to his wife, “often little 
better than children, most of them are peasants, who 
arrive at the station piled up in carts, real food for 
cannon.” They often could not speak the language of 
that distant fatherland for which they were going to 
die. Law’s letters to his wife at this period consist 
almost entirely of observations upon the political and 
military situation; they may therefore be quoted here 
without impropriety. Written from day to day as 
events unfolded themselves, they contain a sufficiently 
detailed commentary upon the incidents previous to 
and during the war, to render further explanation un- 
necessary. The letters from which quotations are pub- 
lished begin in January 1897. 

January 1897. The news from Athens about Cretan 
affairs is very serious, but the important moment has 
not yet come. I am convinced that it will come about 
the beginning of May, when there will be a rising in 
Macedonia with the secret assistance of the Bulgarians, 
followed by their open assistance very shortly, if the 
first move meets with any success. When the Bul- 
garians seriously move I am sure the Greek will go for 
Salonica, which I believe they will occupy with the full 
consent of Bulgaria, and the tacit consent of Austria, 
who does not want to see any growth of Servia, and 
will effectually hold the Servians in check. I have 
never believed in the immediate probability of war 
before. I am convinced now that it must come within 
a maximum limit of two years, and probably earlier. 
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I only hope that England will be found sufficiently 
prepared, and I think she will be. It is a great oppor- 
tunity for Greece, and she has deliberately thrown away 
half her chances beforehand over this question with the 
bondholders. It is very irritating, for Austria, Italy, 
and England have all good reasons to wish to see the 
development of Greek as opposed to Slav power in these 
countries. 

February 1897. I confess I hardly know what to 
think of the present situation. It seems to me that 
much depends on how far Vassos can quickly establish 
a decent administration all over the island outside the 
four ports occupied by the Powers. If he can do this, 
the Powers certainly will not attempt to penetrate into 
the interior, and in course of time they will get tired of 
the awkward situation in which they find themselves 
with the joint occupation, and they will retire on con- 
dition that Greece acknowledges the suzerainty of the 
Sultan over Crete, and that the fiction of the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire is thus maintained. Let the 
Greeks show quickly that they can establish a good 
Government in Crete. Lord Salisbury and ‘ The 
Times’ both give as a reason for not accepting the 
intervention of Greece, that she is incapable of estab- 
lishing and maintaining order in such a difiicult country 
as Crete, having neither the money nor the other 
resources. I am sure that though this is given as one 
of the reasons, it is the chief one. Lord Salisbury is I 
know at heart strongly in favour of Greece, but he is 
bound to the European concert unless he can appeal 
to a serious fait accompli^ and the mere despatch of a 
handful of troops and a proclamation of annexation is 
not sufficient. He has already declined to join in a 
blockade of the Piraeus, as last year he declined to join 
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in a blockade of Crete, and thank God our naval pre- 
ponderance in the Mediterranean is now admitted. It 
seems to me that the proclamation of annexation was a 
great mistake. Greece should simply have announced 
that she was going to take effective measures to restore 
order in Crete, acknowledging the status quo as far as 
regards the suzerainty of the Sultan. Annexation 
would have come later, and of itself. I think and hope 
that Vassos has a sufficient force for all that he requires 
to do at present. It was excellent that the Powers 
prevented any more Greek troops from landing, for that 
obliged them to prevent Turkey sending any more. I 
suspect Vassos would have found it difficult to supply 
more men than he already has with him. 

Alas ! the question does not end in Crete. There is 
great excitement here, and I hear also in Belgrade. 
The Bulgarian Macedonians are, I think, sure to com- 
mence operations in a few weeks. 

Yesterday’s public telegrams made me perfectly 
miserable, and I can only hope that they are not true. 
That the combined fleets, under the command of the 
Italian Admiral, should have fired gratuitously on the 
insurgents at Halepa would be so disgraceful that it 
seems impossible that it should have been true; and 
that the combined forces occupying Canea should have 
been attacked seems such an act of wanton madness, 
that this too seems incredible. I was just beginning 
to hope, that though, as Lord Salisbury says, “the 
moment for Greek action is singularly ill-chosen,” yet it 
might prove “better late than never,” and that with 
tact, prudence, and courage Greece might yet show the 
world that she had the capacities which she is accused 
of wanting. 
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If the fleets have really wantonly interfered with the 
insurgents, there will, I am convinced, be a great row 
throughout Europe, and unless they can show good 
reasons it will go very hard with the French and Italian 
Ministries, and even with Lord Salisbury, enormous as 
is his majority and contemptibly weak as is the Opposi- 
tion ; but if V has gratuitously attacked the com- 

bined European force at Canea, the great sympathy for 
Greece in England, France, and Italy will be cooled 
down, and the Governments will find themselves un- 
opposed in a policy of reprisals against Greece, the idea 
of which makes me shudder. It was so clear, that 
though the three Western Powers considered them- 
selves bound by their general undertaking to maintain 
the European concert on the basis of the territorial 
status quo, their presence in Cretan waters was a 
guarantee to Greece, that if not wantonly attacked or 
insulted their influence would be felt in restraining 
those who last year proposed to blockade Crete and 
now desired to blockade the Pirseus. Is it possible 

that by a mad coup de tete V can have thrown away 

all the advantages of the situation? Patience and 
prudence were all that was required. 

February 28, 1897. To-day’s Cretan news have made 
me perfectly furious. Although, as I always told you, 
I felt that it was an important interest for England that 
Crete should belong to Greece, I had many reserves in 
my mind about the discretion of Greece in taking up 
the question at this particular moment, in what ap- 
peared to be an unnecessarily violent and injudicious 
manner, and I quite understood the Powers objecting 
to conduct which they chose to consider likely to lead 
to a general war (although personally I do not believe 
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that the action of Greece would in any way have 
entailed war) . . . but . . . but . . . but ... I cannot 
express in words my rage at the miserable, mean con- 
duct of the whole crowd, when I find that they protect 
a Turkish garrison in Canea which is allowed to burn 
the town and to fire on the insurgents, and they bom- 
bard the insurgent position when the latter return the 
Turkish fire ! ! ! ! It is incredible, and almost impossible 
to believe that England should be associated in a trans- 
action showing such a detestable and un-English lack 
of the spirit of fair-play. Seventy shells fired from the 
men-of-war at an unfortunate handful of men who, 
according to their lights, are fighting for their liberty ! ! ! 

. . . How will it all end? Now, as a Greek I should 
feel defiant ; but it is not wise, and some issue must be 
found. If they would really, as a primary condition, 
guarantee to Greece the autonomy of Crete, on the 
Eastern Roumelia pattern, I think that Greece could 
withdraw with honour, having gained the material point 
of securing the well-being of the Christian population of 
Crete, and with such an arrangement the incorporation 
with Greece would be safe at an early date. 

I must try and get away from this wretched question, 
which I know must be upsetting you terribly. 

March 2, 1897. Yesterday I received your letter of the 
23rd, full of your unhappy impressions concerning events 
in Crete. Alas ! up to now, the daily telegrams which I 
wait for with such anxiety have failed to bring any light 
in the sky. The only glimmer of hope is that some 
Power may be refusing to give the Turks notice to quit 
Crete at the same time that the ultimatum is presented 
at Athens. If only there should be such a refusal, it 
might cause, and should cause the withdrawal of 
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England, France, and Italy from all participation in 
measures of coercion. Blowitz’s last letter in ^The 
Times ’ has greatly disappointed me. He has been writ- 
ing most favourably to Greece, and now, although he 
still expresses every sympathy, he says that there is no 
real strength in the movement in France in favour of 
Greece. He says it is confined to the Quartier Latin, 
a few enthusiasts, and is made use of by the opposi- 
tion as a stick wherewith to beat the Government, but 
the parliamentary vote has already shown that it is not 
a powerful stick, and Hanotaux has nothing to fear, the 
more so as he will contrive to let it be understood that 
any change in his policy would be disagreeable to 
Russia. It is sickening, and the English Admiral goes 
blundering on, faithfully doing his duty. This has, 
thank God, begun to be noticed in England, and the 
Government gave the excuse that of course telegrams 
to the English press spoke most of the doings of the 
British ships, and that accounted for the impression 
that they were unduly active as compared with those of 
other nationalities. All humbug; the other brutes are 
simply making a tool of the Englishmen, and England 
will not send the Mediterranean Commander-in-Chief, 
because he would be the senior ofl&cer of the combined 
squadrons, and the others would be jealous. Again 
humbug; let them be jealous. We have been con- 
sidering other people’s susceptibilities all these years, 
and have had no return but abuse and mistrust, and it is 
high time to play our own hand, and to see that it is a 
fair and honest one. I am tired of being dragged 
through the dirt by rascals who laugh at us for sub- 
mitting to the process. I feel it the more because for 
months I have been carefully watching with such 
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pleasure the tremendous additions to our fleets, and I 
did hope the day was near when might would strike 
with right, and put an end to an intolerable position. 
The Channel Fleet is now at Gibraltar, the Reserve 
Squadron is ready, and new ships of all classes are being 
rapidly launched, but what is the use of the finest 
weapon forged, in the hands of feeble old women ? 

March 7, 1897. I write this letter with a feeling of 
helplessness, for Heaven knows when it may reach you, 
if as I fear the Powers resolve to blockade the coast of 
Greece. What a terrible pass things have come to, 
through the wickedness of Russia and Germany, the 
insanity of Austria (Goluchowski) and the weakness of 
France and England. I have felt all along that Greece 
would not give in, unless at least the Turkish troops were 
withdrawn simultaneously with the Greek, and definite 
arrangements were settled beforehand regarding the 
form of autonomy to be enjoyed by Crete. This is the 
minimum that as a Greek I would accept without 
resort to force. What will happen next ? It will take 
the Powers months to establish any sort of order in 
Crete, owing to the difficult nature of the country. The 
Turks will gradually assemble a really large force on the 
Thessalian frontier, but they cannot feed them, nor pay 
them, nor provide them with means of transport for any 
rapid advance. The nature of the country is difficult, 
the population hostile to the Turks, and therefore the 
Greeks (t/ discipline has not been forgotten in the Greek 
army) ought to be able to hold their own for a long time 
against very superior Turkish forces. This is not the 
opinion of the wiseacres in Berlin, or of Europe in 
general, but it is mine, and I hope I am right and the 
others wrong. 
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If I am right, and the Greek troops can hold the 
Turks at bay for two or three months, Greece will win 
the day, for unpaid and unfed Turkish soldiers will 
plunder and ravage and massacre, and very little of 
that game will bring the Macedonians, the Bulgarians, 
and the Servians into the field, and Servia and Bul- 
garia can between them put over 400,000 soldiers 
under arms, and men much better armed and provided 
than the Turks. I cannot say that I can hope that 
Greece will secure in the end the material gain to 
which she would be entitled, for when (perhaps after 
a general war) the whole thing is settled, as it must 
be, by a European Conference, I should fear that the 
memory that Greece has started all the trouble would 
prejudice her chances of obtaining a proper share of 
the spoils. 

You see that though feeling pretty confident that the 
Powers are making a great mistake in thinking that 
they can close the question at will, I am, alas ! not 
sanguine- as to the final results for Greece, and the 
prospect of all that will have to be suffered before any 
solution is attained is truly terrible. 

In the great debate in Parliament last week, Saun- 
derson and Arnold-Forster, though both, as you know, 
Unionists, spoke very nicely for fair-play for Greece. 
I was very happy to see my two friends on the right 
side. John Morley, former Minister and my old tutor, 
also spoke very eloquently for Greece. ... If I can get 
hold of the copy of ‘The Times, ^ I will cut out the 
principal speeches and send them to you. 

You may be sure that if it is in any way possible, 
by hook or by crook, I shall come ; for above all now, 
in this moment of anxiety, I would wish to come to 
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you and your parents, and make you all feel that 
your people are my people. Poor pet, I am so dis- 
tressed at thinking of what you must be all going 
through now, and yet I could not wish you absent 
at such time from your country and your parents. 
You have all my loving sympathy in both your family 
anxieties and your anxiety for your country. I will 
not waste time to-day discussing details of incidents 
in Crete, but I must repeat that though there may 
be doubts as to whether Greece was well advised to 
begin, and there may be graver doubts as to whether 
the enterprise was started in a judicious manner, the 
criminal conduct of the Powers since it was started 
wipes out from my mind every other consideration. 

Fair-play is a jewel ** is an old English adage which 
has, alas! been forgotten on this occasion. 

March 8, 1897. Wherever the Turkish soldier may 
be he will entrench himself with much military skill, 
and he will defend himself with, perhaps, greater 
capacity than any other army in Europe. But hold- 
ing positions will not avail him in a war with Greece, 
unless you are so ill-fated as to have commanders 
whose anxiety to distinguish themselves personally 
may lead them to imitate Skobeleff at Plevna, or 
Baratieri with Menelik. The Greeks must confine 
their operations to standing on the defensive, care- 
fully selecting their positions, and at the same time 
endeavouring by petty offensive operations to con- 
tinually harass the enemy and interrupt his com- 
munications. 

You see, darling, how very anxious I am about 
this. If I were a free man, my services would be 
at the disposal of Greece to-day if they were accepted, 
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and I would like to raise a band of Englishmen to do 
some of the harassing work. I think foreigners of 
the right sort could be useful acting together, and it 
would not be difficult to raise two or three hundred 
English gentlemen of the right sort, good horsemen, 
enjoying roughing it, and prepared to pay all their 
own expenses. Foreign volunteers not speaking the 
language would, of course, be useless, and the Greek 
Government is quite right to refuse them. 

I cannot say how I regret the fatal mistake made 

by V over the question of the relief of Candano. 

How on earth did an intelligent Greek fail to per- 
ceive that the moment the Admirals asked for and 
accepted his co-operation in regulating the internal 
affairs of the island, he had won the whole game ? 
Had he given that co-operation freely, his position 
was established once for all, besides the praise he 
would have got throughout Europe for undertaking 
a humane action, which the Admirals would have 
stood confessed unable to perform without his assist- 
ance. It is heart-breaking to think that such an 

opportunity was missed. And why? Because V 

insisted on conditions for his co-operation, and par- 
ticularly that the Mussulmans should be brought to 
Greece as prisoners of war. What on earth does 
Greece want with Mussulman prisoners? Are there 
not enough Christians to feed on charity ? Surely the 
one object clear to common-sense is to force the Mo- 
hammedan population of Crete to quit the island and 
land on Turkish territory, from which thqy would 
never return. Now the result is that all these 
Mohammedans remain safe and sound in Crete, and 
when order is re-established in the island they will 
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tranquilly return to their old homes, and claim the 
property which would otherwise have passed freely 
into Christian hands. 

April 6, 1897. The general outlook appears to me 
very dark as regards any early satisfactory solution for 
poor Greece, but I have never been more struck than 
now with the great power given to England by the 
fact of that isolation ” with which we are so often 
twitted by our foreign rivals, the said isolation being 
supported by our maritime preponderance. The black 
spots for England at this moment are not in Europe, 
but in the United States and the Transvaal. 

However, enough, and more than enough, of politics, 
which I drop for to-day with the sentiment I express 
in the telegram I am sending you, Prosperity to the 
country of my darling wife.’’ 

April 12, 1897. I am longing for, but dreading, this 
day’s news. The idea that the Greeks should have 
made an unprovoked attack is maddening. They had 
everything to gain by waiting. Every day of postpone- 
ment of the conflict was invaluable to Greece, giving 
time for organising, drilling, construction of frontier 
roads and field fortifications, while the strain on the 
Turks of supplying the large force they have collected 
was telling on Turkey. Besides, as a general principle 
of fighting, the Turk should not be attacked. He can 
resist attack, that is his speciality in war, as the 
Russians found out to their cost. Todleben, when he 
came to save the Russians before Plevna, knew better 
than to attack. He forced the Turks into the position 
of having to make the first move, and he crushed 
them, almost without sacrifice on his own side- I 
certainly did think a month ago that it might be wise 
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for Greece to declare war, and by means of her fleet 
to interrupt the Turkish mobilisation, without risking 
any serious affair on land. But that opportunity was 
allowed to pass. A month ago the Impuissances’- 
would have been quite taken aback at the declaration 
of war, for which they were not prepared, and they 
would have found it very hard to agree on the steps 
to be taken. Now they have been given plenty of 
warning, and the moment* they have come to an 
agreement amongst themselves as to their attitude 
towards the aggressor is the moment Greece chooses 
to become the aggressor. It was the same in Crete, 
where for nearly a whole year Greece remained quiet, 
and selected as the moment for action the moment 
when the Powers had agreed as to their course of 
action, and had already sent their fleets to the island. 
There is no use, I know, writing all this, only my 
heart is so sad on the whole question, and what I 
consider its wilful mismanagement, when the cause 
of Greece in itself has the sympathy of every right- 
minded and well-informed man in Europe. I can 
but hope that in some way or other all these errors 
may be repaired, and that prudence may yet save 
your poor country from disaster. I cannot write 
more to-day, for I cannot keep off this subject, and 
it is too much for me. 

April 13, 1897. I wrote to you yesterday under the 
sad impression caused by what appears to me the great 
imprudence of the forward movement on the frontier, 
when it seems so clear to me that the Greek army has 
everything to gain by delaying till preparations are 

^ In this correspondence Law often speaks of the Great Powers as the 
^‘Hautes Impnissances.” 
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complete, troops drilled, positions occupied, and roads 
repaired, whilst the Turks are necessarily steadily ap- 
proaching the catastrophe which must come sooner or 
later with troops unpaid and miserably fed. The last 
telegrams appear, however, to show that the forward 
movement was not general, and I breathe again. I 
cannot say how anxious the whole business makes me, 
and though it is always possible that with prudence 
Greece may in the end be successful, the odds against 
her are desperately heavy. 

April i8, 1897. At last it has come, and Greece is at 
open war with Turkey. I wish it could have been delayed, 
since I think that a little further delay for preparations 
would have been advantageous to Greece, but I can 
well understand that the situation of prolonged suspense 
had become almost intolerable to a southern people, and 
there must be a feeling of real relief now that the struggle 
has definitely commenced. I cannot say how anxious 
I feel. God grant that your countrymen may be able 
to hold their own, and that their courage in facing such 
terrible odds may be rewarded by substantial successes. 
I begin, since seeing a map yesterday and noting the 
first operations, to imagine that the Greek plan of cam- 
paign does not provide for the direct defence of Larissa 
or the Thessalian plain, but that the idea is to com- 
mence an immediate flank movement on the sea side, 
with a view of cutting the Turks’ communications and 
threatening Macedonia. I wonder if my surmise is 
correct. It would be a very bold plan of campaign, 
but it strikes me that it is perhaps really the safest. 
Manos will in a few days, bar accidents, occupy Janina, 
and then the right flank of the Turks will also be 
threatened, and if Edhem Pacha finds his communica- 
tions attacked on both flanks, he will be a rash man if 
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he continues his march southward, no matter how 
undefended the road in his front. It would be a real 
pleasure to see the Greek succeed in some such bold 
stroke, and the more so that everybody realises the 
desperate odds against them. What will become of 
the poor Princess at Larissa? I cannot think why 
she established her hospital there instead of at Volo. 

April 25, 1897. I must write to add to my last night’s 
telegram a renewed assurance of my heartfelt sympathy 
with you and yours in this terrible hour of trial for you 
and your country. 

April 26, 1897. This morning’s telegrams announce 
that the Greek army before the Meluna Pass has had to 
abandon its resistance to the entry of the Turks into the 
plains of Thessaly. Two days ago the astounding suc- 
cess of the Greeks made me hope for a moment that 
they might possibly even be able to take the offensive, 
and drive back the Turks, but it was my desires that 
made me foolishly sanguine, for it was a foregone con- 
clusion that, with their immense superiority in numbers 
the Turks must succeed in breaking into the plain. 

The direction of affairs in Athens does not satisfy me, 
though without full knowledge of all circumstances one 
should not be in a hurry to pronounce judgment. The 
Greek fleet appears to me to be behaving like an ass, 
shelling unimportant places, to make headings for the 
Athens newspapers, and without further practical result 
than the expenditure of valuable ammunition and coal. 
Why do they not put a couple of thousand men on 
board merchant ships to go with the fleet, and make 
continual landings all along that line of coast so as to 
really harass and worry the Turks, and oblige them to 
keep enormous forces under arms to protect all import- 
ant points from St Jean d’Acre to Salonica ? Why was 
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not Vassos recalled, and allowed to bring with him two 
or three thousand good Cretan fighters ? Such a reinforce- 
ment to the army would have been of inestimable value. 
The fate of Crete depends on the result of the war as a 
whole. No operations in the island itself can have the 
slightest effect on that general result. Some at least 
of the Turkish islands should also have been seized, as 
a set-off against Turkish acquisitions on the continent, 
and also to receive the Greeks who are being turned out 
of Turkey, and who should have the chance of occupy- 
ing the homes of the Turks in the islands, who should 
be obliged to leave them for the Turkish mainland. 
There is, I know, no use in writing all these things, but 
my mind is so full of the whole question. 

Oh ! that terrible bondholder business. How different 
everything would have been for Greece to-day but for 
that. Fancy the untold advantage to your army, if the 
Piraeus - Larissa railway was now available to supply 
them ! 

April 29, 1897. Yesterday’s morning telegrams were 
despairing. We were informed that there was a revolur 
tion in Athens, Volo taken, and a serious disaster in 
Epirus. I confess to having been somewhat sceptical, 
for we get hardly any news from Athens, or from Greek 
sources, nearly everything coming from Constantinople 
or Vienna, and Vienna displays consistent animosity. 
Thank heaven, a later telegram, from London, reduced 
the Athens’ disorders to their proper dimensions and 
refuted the capture of Volo. This was a great relief to 
my mind, but still there is no doubt that for want of a 
Tricoupis or some man of equal determination in autho- 
rity, the situation in Athens has been allowed to become 
dangerous. I do not think I could ever forgive the 
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Greek nation if, with the enemy on their soil, they 
began fighting one another, and, imitating the example 
of the cowardly Parisians, turned against their sovereign, 
because the war which he endeavoured to avoid had not 
been favourable to their cause at the outset. I felt very 
bitter at the idea of such a possibility, and the resulting 
disgrace to Greece in the eyes of the whole world, 
and you can imagine my joy when the news came 
that all responsible politicians were sinking private dif- 
ferences and giving one another the hand to join in re- 
sistance to the common enemy. I am indeed thankful 
that there were riots, since the result has been to show 
this sensible and dignified disposition in the breasts of 
the real representatives of the country. A coalition 
Ministry is undoubtedly the proper thing in such a crisis, 
and I hope they will make Theotoky Minister of the 
Interior. When there is serious business to do, that 
man can do it, and I am sure he will show energy and 
determination. I do hope somebody will take the 
proper line to deal with the ruffians who have been 
disturbing the public peace and showing themselves 
the active allies of the Turks. 

The strain on Turkish resources will soon become too 
great for them, and the Sultan being well aware of this 
would be only too thankful if he could now get the 
Powers to intervene, and pose himself in the eyes of 
Europe as a generous foe, who was willing to be con- 
siderate to a defeated enemy. If I controlled the for- 
tunes of Greece, he should have to sock the intervention 
of the Powers under a different guise, and with the 
acknowledgment that he was unable to continue the 
struggle, and that his superiority in armed force had 
been rendered nugatory by the superiority of Greek 

N 
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patriotic determination. Do beg some one of influence 
to put forward the idea that even the occupation of 
Athens would not end the struggle, and that if beaten 
on the continent the Greeks would retire to the Pelo- 
ponesus, moving a force of over 100,000 men. I know 
that neither Turkish finance, nor the internal organisa- 
tion (disorganisation !) of the country, could long stand 
such a strain, and the Turks would have to appeal to 
the intervention of the Powers, when Greece would have 
the islands in possession as a material guarantee for an 
advantageous settlement. The Druses and the Bedouins 
would almost certainly rise if St Jean d’Acre were held 
for even ten days, and the numerous political prisoners 
there confined set at liberty. 

May 4, 1897. The descriptions in ‘The Times’ and 
‘Standard’ of the flight between Tyrnavo and Larissa 
are heart-breaking. There was no enemy pursuing, and 
the whole terrible business was simply due to a panic 
among young undisciplined troops. It would be almost 
impossible for any such scenes to occur with disciplined 
troops. Certainly in Thessaly the Greeks have not met 
with any serious check when standing up in front of the 
enemy, and it is most unjust to the army and to its 
officers to speak as if they had been defeated in battle. 
The Turks know better, and Edhem Pacha continues to 
display the most extraordinary caution, trusting to time 
and superiority of numbers to do his work. 

If the worst comes to the worst, Greece can in my 
opinion still prolong the struggle indefinitely, by taking 
the great resolution (should all other means of resistance 
become impossible) of retiring to the Peloponesus, forti- 
fying the Isthmus of Corinth, and patrolling the waters 
which divide the Peloponesus from the mainland. 
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Taking advantage of her maritime supremacy, Greece 
could under such conditions continue to harass the whole 
Turkish coast, occupy all the Turkish islands in succes- 
sion, and finally drive the Sultan from his throne. That 
would be a resistance worthy of the nation which can 
boast a history like that of Greece. The mere declara- 
tion of such a determination would make the Sultan 
quake in his shoes, for he has the intelligence to 
understand what would be the result. 

Greeks must die for Greece, as Irishmen must die for 
Ireland, and for England (too), and if the rascally 
traitorous canaille . . . are dealt with as they should 
be, the sons of Greece will not have given their lives 
in vain. Already they have secured an honourable 
name for the Greek army, and we may bo justly proud 
of the heroes who have been fighting on the frontier 
against such terrible odds and under such trying dis- 
advantages — I repeat, I am more than proud of the 
brave fellows fighting in Thessaly. 

May 6, 1897. I am so unhappy and anxious about you. 
I have been dreading the effect on your health of the 
continual state of nervous anxiety in which you have 
been kept for so long. Dear love, if I could only have 
been with you to soothe you and calm you and lake care 
of you. Recent events have indeed been enough to try 
the strongest nerves, but do make an effort, love, for all 
our sakes who love you, and for the sake of your country 
too. Every single calm, reasonable voice heard in 
Athens now is doing more for the safety and honour of 
Greece than a hundred soldiers can do in the field. 
The army has fought bravely, as even the most hostile 
European journals, including the Turkish Press, have 
been forced to admit, and although the enemy has had 
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the advantage there is nothing to sully the reputation of 
the army. The panic in the retreat to Larissa was 
exactly what might have been expected to happen with 
young undisciplined troops during a night retreat, 
unless that retreat was most carefully organised and 
superintended by a numerous and capable staff. 
Napoleon lost one of his battles by a similar panic, 
among older soldiers. Wellington, when first attempt- 
ing to advance against the French in Spain, perceived 
that he would run such a risk with his young English 
soldiers and the crowd of undisciplined Spanish and 
Portuguese volunteers, and he deliberately abandoned his 
advance and retreated (abused for incapacity by the 
British public) to the famous lines of Torres Vedras, 
where he spent eight months in drilling and organising 
his forces with a heavy hand. When he at length 
advanced again, he never met with a check from 
Napoleon’s first Marshals, till he won the final battle of 
Toulouse on French soil. One must have read and 
taken interest in military history to be able to appreciate 
the real significance of military incidents. Do not lose 
faith in the army of which you have so much reason to 
be proud, and let us hope that (most important) the 
volunteers may be kept from interfering with the 
regular army, and that the general plan of operations 
may be better conducted by a more capable staff. All 
soldiers knew that the Greek army was undertaking an 
almost hopeless struggle against an army infinitely 
superior in numbers and organisation. Success was im- 
possible, unless the Turks committed unpardonable 
faults, or a heaven -born Greek general should be able 
to hold his own long enough to organise and discipline 
his army, when the Turks would have to give way. 
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owing to their inability to maintain a long struggle for 
want of resources. I am convinced that if the fight can 
be maintained for three months, the Turks will be so 
frightfully exhausted that even without losing a serious 
battle they would be obliged to seek the intervention 
of the Powers in their favour. Oh ! how I long for such 
an issue to the struggle, and even now it is not im- 
possible, if the Greek operations are conducted with 
prudence, and a resolute stand made in strong position 
in the mountains, where the Turkish cavalry becomes 
useless, and where numbers count for less, and personal 
energy and courage for more, than in the plains. I must 
admit that yesterday’s news indicating that the Greeks 
were spreading in the plains along the long line from 
Velestino to Pharsala causes me serious misgivings, but 
I hope it is not correct. The line of defence is from 
Domokos eastwards, with Lamia as the base of supply. 
The sooner the Greek army occupies this line the better. 
It was perfectly right to hold Pharsala and Velestino for 
a time, but that line cannot be tenable when the Turkish 
forces are concentrated against it, and prudent general- 
ship would not give the Turks the advantage of using 
with effect their enormous superiority in numbers when 
a first-class position for defence by inferior numbers lies 
close at hand. 

A serious defeat now before Pharsala will be almost 
irreparable, but, thank heaven, I have confidenpc that in 
any case the Greek army will fight bravely, and that 
Greek soldiers will maintain the honour of Greece to the 
bitter end. I only pray for caution on the part of your 
commanders, and for the personal safety of our dear 
George. 

Sad as may be the final material results of a war begun 
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without due preparation or adequate means, there is no 
need for despairing for Greece, and there is nothing to 
diminish legitimate pride in soldiers who have astonished 
Europe by their courageous demeanour in front of a 
superior enemy, and have clearly shown that, properly 
organised and led, they could face any army in the 
world. 

May 9, 1897. You will already have learned that I was 
right in my anticipation that even if successful the 
Turks would very soon desire the intervention of the 
Powers. I am more than ever convinced that if only 
Greece will not lose courage, but will take the great 
resolution to defend her territory inch by inch, with 
great prudence, the army and Administration finally 
retiring even to the Peloponesus, if necessary, the ex- 
haustion of Turkey will force her to accept the most 
honourable and reasonable terms of peace which Greece 
can desire. To defend the Peloponesus would require 
but a trifling force, whilst Greece commands the sea, 
whilst the protection of the long line of Turkish com- 
munications from Salonica, and the long line of Turkish 
coast, would compel the Turks to keep on foot an army 
of at least four hundred thousand men. The game, even 
now at the eleventh hour, is in the hands of Greece, if 
there is prudence and resolution, and all necessary 
preparations for retreat are made carefully and in good 
time. I should add that once the necessity of main- 
taining a large army in the field was at an end, the 
Greeks could easily spare a few thousand men to be 
transported, accompanied by the fleet, to the different 
Turkish islands, occupying them in succession and 
holding them as compensation for the territory occupied 
by the Turks on the Continent. 
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I dream of this and of the possibilities such a plan of 
campaign offers for the final triumph of Greece. 

May 10, 1897. To-day they talk of peace. Heaven 
knows I regretted the commencement of war, but I am 
in despair at the idea of its being prematurely closed 
now, just at the moment that things ought to go really 
well. I am afraid that in Athens they have a very 
imperfect idea of the general situation. Here we are 
thoroughly informed, when we get the various news- 
papers, with the letters of the correspondents actually 
on the field, on both sides. Of course this information 
comes a few days late, but, though some of the corre- 
spondents are clearly incompetent, some are excellent, 
and by carefully studying the different accounts with the 
map one can understand the whole position thoroughly. 
‘The Standard’s’ account of the flight before Veloustino 
was splendid, and really very touching. I would have 
given anything to read it to you. Smolenski is a really 
capable man, and how wise to refuse the appointment of 
Chief of the Staff, where he knew that he would not be 
allowed to do what was right and proper, but would be 
forced to commit all kinds of folly in obedience to the 
unreasoning caprices of the Athens mob, of which, alas, 
all Ministers seem to be afraid. However, if, as I hope 
and believe, the last retreat was effected skilfully and in 
good order, reason ought at last to prevail, and one may 
hope that it may be recognised that defeat and retreat 
are very different things, and that it may be often 
wise policy to retreat, even after a victory. 

May 12, 1897. You can of course understand, dearest, 
that I am quite in despair at the idea of Greece having 
made peace at this moment. The accounts from the 
Turkish army show that they are just beginning 
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seriously to feel the difficulties of transport over their 
long line of communications, and they cannot keep 
properly supplied with ammunition. These difficulties 
were bound to arise and increase, and with their 
increase, also, the expense of the campaign. The 
Sultan succeeded in getting a loan on the revenues of 
the lighthouses, but that is a flea-bite compared with 
the sums required to maintain the enormous forces 
he now has under arms. Although, unfortunately, the 
Greek fleet did nothing active, its simple existence com- 
pelled the Turks to spend hundreds of thousand pounds. 
Well, apparently from to-day's telegrams it is all over, 
and though my heart is heavy, and I feel very bitter on 
the subject, there is no use crying over spilt milk. Let 
us only remember the past as a lesson, and let us hope 
that it will prove a really useful one to Greece, and that 
the day may not be too long postponed when, profiting 
by it, she will be able to reassert her claims with more 
prudence and with substantial results. The people 
here are very sick ; they hoped that Greece would pull 
some chestnuts out of the fire for them without any 
sacrifice on their part. They have got nothing but a 
severe snub, and now they are regretting that they did 
not move when the war broke out. 

May 20, 1897. Of course, dear love, I am very thank- 
ful for the sake of your peace of mind that peace should 
be made, but I cannot help feeling that it is a grievous 
mistake for the future of Greece. The Turk had a hard 
try to completely crush the Greek army, by superiority 
of numbers, at Domokos, and he failed. It was his 
last chance. Since Larissa, his difficulties have been 
steadily increasing, and they must have continued to 
increase, and to the mind of a soldier it seems so cruel 
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to give up under such conditions. I always said that 
from the day that it was realised that the Turkish forces 
were too strong to permit of the invasion of Macedonia 
the Greek troops in Epirus were worse than wasted. A 
force at Arta, supported by ships in the gulf, to protect 
the western route southwards, was all that could be 
profitably employed, and when there were more troops 
on the spot than were necessary for this simple duty it 
was a criminal mistake not to employ the whole of them 
in reducing Nicopolis and Prevesa instead of sending 
them on disastrous picnics towards Janina. If Smolenski 
had had another 10,000 men, who could easily have 
been spared from Epirus, and if the decision to bring 
Vassos and his men away had been taken a fortnight 
earlier, Velestino would be still held by the Greeks, and 
the Turks would be singing a very different tune. 
Everything has been done at the wrong time. Vassos 
was not sent to Crete till the Powers had declared that 
they had taken special charge of the island, and had 
already got their ships there. It might have been wiser 
never to send him at all, but if he was to go he should 
have gone a fortnight earlier and with double the 
number of troops. It was very rash to make war on 
Turkey, but if war was to be made it should have been 
declared six weeks earlier, before the Turks had mobil- 
ised, and when a comparatively small Greek force, 
supported by the fleet, could have attacked the Turkish 
communications. And now, finally, peace has been 
made, just when the Turkish difficulties, on account of 
the length of their communications and their desperate 
straits for money, were becoming almost insuperable. 
All this makes me very sad. I have one consolation, 
however, that Greeks have conclusively proved to all 
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soldiers that, given reasonable leadership and other 
reasonable chance, they can fight with the best troops 
that may be brought against them. The panic in the 
necessary retreat to Larissa was nothing to be ashamed 
of. With young, unorganised, and undisciplined troops 
such incidents were to be expected, but the staff should 
have been able to check the disorder instead of allowing 
it to assume such alarming proportions. The abandon- 
ment of Larissa without the smallest stand, and with the 
position, valuable stores, was unpardonable, but was the 
fault of the staff, not of the troops. The retreat from 
Pharsala was a correct move, but again the staff was in 
fault for not having made sufficient provision for the 
retreat, and for losing, consequently, further important 
stores. 

On the other hand, Smolenski’s retreat from Velestino 
appears to have been a masterly manoeuvre, reflecting 
the highest credit on him and his staff, and the retreat 
from Domokos appears also to have been quite well 
carried out. The materials evidently exist for forming 
a good army, and it need not be either numerous or 
expensive to give a good account of itself. I do hope 
that Athens will welcome and congratulate her soldiers 
when they come home, and that the Greek nation will 
accept the correct impression of what has passed, and in 
future be content to leave the guidance of military 
operations to capable soldiers. The army must no 
longer be allowed to amuse itself in Athens and Corfu. 
The King did his best, and tried to get a military camp 
formed. I am full of plans for making a really efficient 
little army, and hope to see George’s activity and in- 
telligence turned to good account in this direction. 

General von der Goltz practically endorsed Law’s 
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conclusions. The great German soldier naturally 
sympathised with the Turkish army, which he had 
created and whose best leaders were his own pupils, but 
in his historical study of the war {Dev Thessalische Krieg) 
there are many passages which strikingly support the 
view which Law put forward in these letters. General 
von der Goltz recognises that from the first the Greeks 
had undertaken a hopeless task, but that the immediate 
cause of failure was not with the men but with their 
leaders. “ The Greeks,” he says (p. 108), “ had from the 
beginning small prospect of success. Nevertheless, now 
that the veil has been lifted from the events of that 
time, we recognise that success might have been 
possible, but only under the leadership of an extremely 
daring and enterprising general. Once more the truth 
of the old saying is confirmed that in war opportunities 
always exist, only the Bonapartes are wanting to make 
use of them.” To the courage of the Greek soldier Von 
der Goltz pays more than one generous tribute. “ The 
obstinate resistance which the Greeks offered on the 
heights of Losphaki and on the Xeraghis until the 24th 
April — ^that is to say for six days — proves that they were 
by no means incapable of daring enterprises if they had 
been carried along by the will of a powerful leader ” (p. 
no). Referring later on to the same incident he says ; 
“ The resistance which the Greeks made, especially on 
their left wing, might well satisfy them. There they 
held out bravely, and under the most difficult circum- 
stances, and the cheap sneers of the European Press upon 
the military incompetence of the modern Hellenes are 
not at all justified.” 

While still at Sofia Law received unofficial intimation 
that he would probably be appointed to the International 
Commission which was to sit at Constantinople to discuss 
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the war indemnity to be paid by Greece. He seized the 
opportunity of a few days’ leave to join his wife at 
Athens, and on arrival he set to work to collect fresh 
information upon the existing state of affairs in the 
country. As a soldier, too, he wished to see something 
of the Greek forces, so as to understand better the 
whole situation by the state of the army ; and he there- 
fore accepted the invitation of General Tsamados, the 
Minister of War, to visit the troops encamped in the 
valley of Sperchios, near Lamia. 

General Tsamados and his staff, with Major Law and 
his wife, were conveyed to the Bay of Agia (Sta.) 
Marina, the port for Lamia, by a small Turkish trans- 
port captured by the Greeks and turned into a yacht. 
Law, who was there in no official capacity, parted from 
the General, and was met on arrival by Captain (now 
Major) Hatzanestis, Mrs Law’s brother, who was to 
accompany him on his visit to the army as far as 
Lamia. A young warrant officer whom Law had 
noticed on account of his looks, and to whom he had 
been further attracted on hearing that he had thrown 
up a lucrative post in England to go to the front, was 
attached to him, as he spoke English. On reaching 
Lamia Captain Hatzanestis and his comrades, in whose 
quarters they were to be lodged, apologised for the 
scanty meal which they had to offer him. ‘‘What,” 
said Law, laughing, “ a bad breakfast ? But I have just 
seen on the way here stalls covered with vegetables and 
meat.” ‘‘Perhaps so,” they answered, “but it is a 
cook we lack.” “ Don’t worry about that,” replied Law 
with animation, “ I will be cook ; but first I must go to 
market.” They thought he was joking, but he started 
off immediately, accompanied by the warrant officer, to 
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make his purchases, and soon returned with a basketful 
of provisions. He peeled the potatoes, washed the 
vegetables, and cooked the meat. The astonishment of 
his hosts reached a climax when the breakfast was 
served and proved excellent. The visit to the army 
lasted twenty -four hours; he returned to Athens, 
whence, after a few days’ stay, he started for Con- 
stantinople. 

The deliberations of the Commission had already 
begun when he arrived. The instructions which the 
members had received from their Governments were 
moderate in tone, designed to secure a reasonable 
settlement. But many conflicting interests were in- 
volved, so that much depended upon the personality of 
the delegates and upon the spirit in which they inter- 
preted their instructions. The sittings with the addi- 
tion of Law’s presence began anew, and were stormy. 

One of the most influential of the delegates had 
already elaborated a scheme which, he alleged, was 
based on Law’s exhaustive Report upon the Finances of 
Greece, published four years previously. The scheme, 
which provided for the payment by Greece of an in- 
demnity of one hundred and seventy-five million francs, 
did not commend itself to the author of the Report. 
Law was able to show that there were many other 
points to be considered which had not been taken into 
account. He himself drew up a second Report to 
rectify these omissions, in which the maximum indem- 
nity was fixed at a hundred million francs. Other 
delegates put forward other views, and heated discus- 
sions ensued. 

Law had a more intimate knowledge of the affairs of 
Greece than the majority of his colleagues ; he was cool 
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and business-like, but tenacious of his own opinions and 
intrepid in defending them. The principle which he 
laid down was that Greece must not be called upon to 
pay more than she could. He was able to offer con- 
vincing evidence of the extent of her resources, and 
the eventual reduction of the Turkish claim from 
jfTio, 000,000 to ;fT4,ooo,ooo was due to his influ- 
ence. 

Article II. of the Preliminaries of Peace had provided 
that an International Control should subsequently be 
established in Greece, ‘‘to secure the rapid payment of 
the War Indemnity in such a manner as not to pre- 
judice the existing rights of the old creditors, the 
holders of bonds of the Public Debt of Greece,^ and in 
the autumn of 1897 an International Commission met 
at Athens to proceed to the formation and adequate 
organisation of this control. The six Great Powers 
were each represented by one delegate, with the excep- 
tion of Germany, who reinforced her official represent- 
ative by two special envoys — one a professor of Inter- 
national Law and the other an economist from the 
National Bank at Berlin. 

Law was once more the representative of Great 
Britain, and set to work at once on his difficult and 
particularly delicate task. 

Greece was at this time in a miserable condition. 
She had lost both prestige and credit ; the Government 
was unable to meet its obligations ; and public opinion 
in Europe, as voiced by the Press, was bitterly hostile ; 
whilst Thessaly was still occupied by the Turks. At 
Athens the population was completely demoralised by 

^ F. ‘ Greece, No. 2, Correspondence relating to the Finances of Greece, 
1898.’ 
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the disastrous war, and indulged in vain outbreaks of 
discontent. The great question which the Commission 
had to face was the nature and limits of the control to 
which the country must submit. Most of the members 
of the Commission were inclined to make it stringent. 
Law took a diametrically opposite view. His know- 
ledge of the country and the people convinced him that 
no good could result from the establishment of an 
extensive International Control. He was soon cheer- 
fully engaged in a battle of statistics with his redoubt- 
able opponents. He believed and maintained that the 
interests of the future Administration, in which the 
service of the old loans abroad was to be included, were 
identical with those of Greece, and that it would be a 
short-sighted policy to try to crush the country by too 
heavy a burden. Scheme after scheme was evolved; 
scheme after scheme was presented to the Commission. 
The Greek secretarial staff, which had been placed at 
the disposal of the Commission, knew no rest. Law 
himself laboured all day and late into the night ; former 
budget estimates were translated and fresh ones pre- 
pared. With the aid of these statistics, which his 
friend and colleague Commendatore Luigi Bodio called 
queste tavole stupende,” he planned a whole financial 
system, having as foundation what Law termed an 
“ economic ” loan, which would have served to satisfy 
the previous deficits and give afresh a sound basis to 
the financial situation of the country. Law was unable 
to persuade his colleagues to accept his project in its 
entirety, but he was able to secure what he considered 
essential. 

M. Etienne Streit, at that time Financial Minister 
at Athens, has paid a generous tribute to the value of 
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Law’s work at this critical period. After the ordinary 
labours of the Commission had ended, the two would 
take part in long night vigils, discussing the best means 
of providing a satisfactory solution of the country’s diffi- 
culties. By means of this devotion and self-sacrifice 
Greece was freed not only from the Turkish occupation 
of Thessaly, but to a great extent from the weight of her 
financial embarrassments.” 

One of the very difficult questions which faced the 
organisers was the choice of the revenues to be assigned 
to the future Control. This difficulty, however, though 
great, was not the greatest, as in any case the revenues 
would have been amongst the steadiest. What con- 
stituted the most arduous portion of the task before the 
Commission was to reconcile the interests of her credit- 
ors with those of Greece herself; but these interests 
were fundamentally inseparable, for measures which 
would have crushed Greece would have been dis- 
astrous to her creditors. As already indicated, the 
revenues assigned to the Control were naturally chosen 
from amongst those “of which the progress was the 
most sensible and constant.” The returns firom them 
were estimated on the basis of their average yield up 
to that date, but in order that the bondholders should 
not be permanently injured by this estimate, a further 
difficulty had to be overcome, of which Law suggested 
the solution. In order to maintain equilibrium between 
the two parties, he proposed that the surplus of the 
assigned revenues should be divided between the bond- 
holders on one hand and the State on the other, and 
a larger proportion allotted to the latter. By his plan 
i8 per cent was first to be deducted from the surplus on 
behalf of the Government for general expenses; then 
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40 per cent of the remainder was to go to the Govern- 
ment also, and 60 per cent to the Public Debt, of which 
half was to go to the bondholders for the increase of the 
interest, and half for the increase of the amortisation 
fund. To this wise combination is due the complete 
success with which the administration of the Inter- 
national Financial Commission has been carried on 
since 1898. 

When the Law of Control was discussed in Parlia- 
ment and in the Press there were, of course, agitators 
to complain that this last arrangement was really an 
interference with the executive administration of the 
country; but serious-minded people and true patriots 
did not hesitate from the very beginning to recognise 
that since certain prerogatives of the State were doomed 
to restriction, the emancipation from party politics of 
some branches at least of the public service could only 
be beneficial. This forecast was indeed correct, as has 
since been generally acknowledged. The branches of 
the public service, the staffs of which owe their per- 
manency to the right of veto of the International 
Commission, managed by officials who have no guide 
but their duty, have constantly improved and become 
more productive, and at the same time have proved 
a model for those to whom the general improve- 
ment of the administration of the country has been 
entrusted. 

Twelve years have elapsed — twelve years, during 
which this system has been put to the proof, and 
Greece has not only been able to bear the cost of 
the increased service of the Public Debt, but Greek 
stocks have steadily increased in price and value, the 
credit of the Greek State has been restored, and such 


o 
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is her financial position abroad that lately she was able 
to raise a loan, considerable for her means, in France 
and England, without the direct guarantee of the Inter- 
national Financial Commission — indirectly, however, 
owing to the combination already described dealing 
with the surplus of the assigned revenues.^ 

After several months of labour at Athens, certain 
members of the Organising Commission, of whom 
Law was one, proceeded to Paris, where the details 
of the loan to be guaranteed by England, France, and 
Russia were to be discussed and decided ; and they also 
went on the same errand to London. In Paris Law 
insisted upon the various points for which he had 
always contended. His tact and good -humour, and 
freedom from all insular prejudice, proved as effective 
as his arguments with the cosmopolitan body which 
constituted the Commission. Yet he could be uncom- 
promising enough when the occasion required, and there 
is one of his speeches at Paris which is quite worthy 
of the traditional Briton. M. Hanotaux, at that time 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was presiding at these 
meetings, when a controversy arose with regard to 
the correct way of wording a particular clause, and 
Law proved obdurate. The point was most important, 
and at length M. Hanotaux, having exhausted all his 
arguments, exclaimed in despair: '' Mais enfin, Mon- 
sieur, je suis acad^micien ! ” ‘‘Very possibly, M. le 
Ministre,” was the reply, “but still I cannot sign;” 
and the Academician was forced to give way. 

1 It is through the proceeds of the surplus of the assigned revenues that 
both the Greek State and the International Financial Commission have 
been able to raise or guarantee any fresh loan. 

This passage was written at the end of 1910; since the Revision of the 
Constitution in the spring of 1911 the position has been somewhat altered. 
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Of Law’s part in these transactions one of his col- 
leagues in Paris, His Excellency Mons. A. Raffalovitch, 
has left a description which is of special interest as 
a record of a useful piece of work which attracted little 
public attention, and as illustrating the impression 
which Law left upon the men with whom he was 
thrown into intimate contact: — 

“ La personnalit6 de M. Law a laiss6 son empreinte 
dans les fonctions qu’il a remplies, tout comme dans la 
m6moire de ceux qui Pont connu d’une fagon assex 
intime pour I’appr^cier k sa juste valeur. 

“ Pour des continentaux, le premier contact 6tait celui 
de la reserve. Law ne se livrait qu’i bon escient, mais 
dfes qu’il avait jug6 le caractfere de son compagnon, de 
son partner dans un voyage, dans une n6gociation, dfes 
qu’il 6tait en confiance, il donnait I’impression de la 
s€curit6 la plus complete. 

“ Lorsque je fus en relation pour la premiere fois avec 
Law, ce fut d’une fa9on tout d fait inopin^e. Je le con- 
naissais de reputation de longue date. Attache com- 
mercial en Russie, il avait ecrit des rapports trfes 
remarques ; honor6 de I’amitie de Wichnegradsky, 
Ministre des Finances, il avait 6te mis au courant des 
projets du Ministre, qui vit le retablissement des fin- 
ances russes aprfes la guerre de 1877 centre les Turcs. 
De St Petersbourg, Law avait ete envoye k Vienne, k 
Athfenes. Je m’etais trouv6 on desaccord avec lui au 
sujet des finances helleniques, que je jugeai avec plus de 
pessimisme qu’il ne I’avait fait. 

“ L’ordre de me mettre en relation avec Law et 
Dubois de I’Estang pour preparer la conclusion d’un 
emprunt que les Puissances Garantes de la Gr^ce 
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voulaient voir contracter pour payer l’indemnit6 de 
guerre aux Turcs et couvrir le deficit, me parvint en 
Allemagne. Je regagnai Paris aussit6t et pendant de 
longs mois, tant6t a Paris, tantdt i Londres, nous 
v6cumes nos journ^es ensemble, preoccup6 de mener k 
bonne fin la mission qui nous avait ete confide. Celle- 
ci n’dtait pas facile. II fallait adapter aux circonstances 
spdciales, — un emprunt garanti par trois Puissances, 
dmis au nom d’un Etat qui n’ avait pu tenir ses engage- 
ments et qui dtait en tutelle internationale — le mecan- 
isme d’une opdration de crddit k faire sur les trois places 
de Londres, de Paris et de St Pdtersbourg. Plus ac- 
coutumd A la technique de ce genre de ndgociations que 
mes colldgues anglais et frangais, j’apportai un texte 
prdcis, celui d’un contrat intervenu entre le Gouverne- 
ment russe et ses banquiers, ainsi que les arrangements 
du 3 per cent dgyptien garanti par les six Puissances. 

Sur ces donndes, Law, Dubois de TEstang et moi, 
nous nous mimes en travail et nous pumes dtablir les 
dldments indispensables a la conclusion. 

‘‘ La part de Law a dtd des plus considdrables dans cette 
besogne commune. II y apporta des qualites prdcieuses 
d'intelligence. Dans une carriere qui avait comptd des 
anndes de service militaire, de pratique des affaires 
privdes, de diplomatic commerciale, Law avait acquis 
une compdtence presque universelle. Observateur per- 
spicace, il avait emmagasind une foule d’informations 
utiles, dont il savait faire Pemploi le plus mdthodique. 

^^Tres britannique dans ses iddes, trds patriote, trds 
convaincu de la grandeur nationale, il connaissait assez 
les pays dtrangers pour savoir que Thomme d’Etat doit 
tenir compte des rdalitds de Theure prdsente. 

L'emprunt grec a dtd relativement une petite chose 
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— il s’est agi de 150 et 175 millions de francs. L’op^ra- 
tion n’a passionn6 personne que les trois n^gociateurs, 
mais elle montra tout ce que Law avait en lui, la soup- 
lesse de son intelligence, I’^tendue de ses connaissances, 
la fermet6 de son caractfere. 

“ Une amiti6 sincere que la sort seule a rompue a 
exist6 entre Law et moi. J’ai suivi avec I’int^r^t le 
plus vif ce qu’il a fait aux Indes comme Ministre des 
Finances. Nous avons souvent discut^ les questions 
qu’il avait eL r6soudre pour le plus grand bien de I’admir- 
able possession anglaise. II a eu des vues plus originales, 
plus prfes de la v6rit6 financidre, que la plupart de ceux 
qui ont 6t6 i la t^te de ce d6partement. 

“ Law n’a pas donn6 la mesure complete de ce qu’il 
pouvait accomplir. II a toujours et6 sup6rieur aux fonc- 
tions qui lui ont 6t6 confines. La perte d’un horn, me de 
cette trempe est difSScile d r^parer. 

“A. Raffalovitch.” 

When the representatives of the Commission reached 
London, Law was anxious that his colleagues should 
receive the same hospitality and consideration as had 
been offered them in France, but he encountered unex- 
pected difficulties in the temperament of Lord Salisbury, 
then Prime Minister and Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
The latter, as was well known in official circles, had a 
strong aversion to ceremonial interviews, and he wished 
that the duty of entertaining the foreign members of the 
Commission should be discharged by Law. The Foreign 
Office was even so munificent as to offer £100 for their 
entertainment, which, however, thanks to the vigilance 
of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, was reduced to 
when it reached Law; the munificence of the 
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Foreign Office being treated as income and taxed ac- 
cordingly, to Law’s great amusement ! However, Law 
respectfully informed his great Chief that his dinner- 
parties would not suffice for the proper treatment of his 
colleagues. “ What do you want more ? ” Lord Salis- 
bury is reported to have said. He was indeed asking 
for a great deal — the reception by Lord Salisbury of the 
two foreigners. Lord Salisbury pleaded want of time ; 
Law would not take the :fioo; and Lord Salisbury 
ended by giving the audience, and nobody could have 
been more gracious and charming. 

In the beginning of 1898, when the question of the 
loan had been decided, the law establishing the Control 
was passed, and came into operation in May ; but Law, 
who had saved Greece from an overwhelming burden, 
desired also to safeguard her moral dignity. The word 
“ control ” savoured to him of servitude, and was elim- 
inated, and “ International Financial Commission ” 
substituted for it. It was necessary to elect the first 
President for one year: his successors — according to 
the regulations — assumed office in the alphabetical 
order of the names of the countries which they repre- 
sented; and it is no slight tribute to Law’s person- 
ality that he was unanimously elected first occupant 
of the post. This position he accepted with pride and 
happiness : he was the only President who refused the 
emoluments which Greece gives to the Delegates. 

At Athens he speedily showed that his talent for 
administration was equal to his skill in diplomacy, and 
the way he organised the Commission is regarded as a 
model. The Service was divided into four principal 
Departments — the General Secretariat, Comptabilit6, 
“ Section du Timbre,” and the Inspection Department. 
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All records were kept in the strictest order. Law had 
the invaluable gift of getting the best out of his sub- 
ordinates, and always attributed the success of the 
administration to the excellent work of the permanent 
staff provided by the Government, and notably of M. 
C. Papaloukas and M. G. Papadopoulos, the chiefs of 
the two principal departments. 

Perhaps the most awkward duties incumbent upon 
the Commission were those which were entrusted to 
the Department of Inspectors. The Inspectors, as well 
as the Delegates themselves and the Secretary-General, 
were to deal with the Greek Government, and the 
Greek Inspectors, for the time being the representatives 
of a foreign administration, had to patrol the country 
and supervise the different branches of the Public Ser- 
vice managed by the Commission. They had to avoid 
all action which might offend the most sensitive nation 
in Europe, and at the same time to exercise all the 
rights and carry out the duties which the service of the 
International Commission implied. Law realised the 
difficulty, and always endeavoured to avoid wounding 
Greek susceptibilities. The regulations which he drew 
up for the Inspectors stated that it was their duty “ to 
overlook the operations of the dep6ts and establishments 
of the Departments of Excise, Stamps, Tobacco, Salt — 
and all questions connected with those sources of revenue 
controlled by the Commission. . . . The Inspectors must 
always remember that nothing could be more hurtful 
than even the semblance of too much zeal. They must 
listen to everything, note everything, and observe every- 
thing, while employing the strictest possible tact. They 
are absolutely forbidden to interfere directly with the 
administration of the Government Departments. They 
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must limit their actions to detailed and confidential 
reports, addressed to the Commission, on the manage- 
ment and collection of taxes, and on the character and 
behaviour of the Government employes and those of the 
Society of the R6gie.” It is mainly due to these pre- 
cautions that the work of this Department has been 
successfully carried out. 

Throughout his term of office, the ideal at which he 
aimed was the establishment of the International Finan- 
cial Commission as a real institution of the country — a 
friend and counsellor, upon whom she could rely.^ He 
succeeded in convincing his colleagues that the wisest 
course was to employ Greeks only in the service of the 
Commission. This he tried to do during the discussions 
of the Organising Commission, and to insert a clause on 
the subject in the Law of Control ; but he did not then 
achieve his object, and the idea was that the staff of the 
Commission should be composed of officials of different 
nationalities. But Law, realising the insurmountable 
difficulties, and the daily and hourly friction which 
would have arisen, especially in the Inspection Depart- 
ment, did not cease urging the advisability of restricting 
the nominees to Greeks. He ended by wearing down 
opposition, and at the very beginning of his Presidency 
a Minute was passed on the subject, and the decision 
arrived at formally announced to the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

Law was never given to writing much, or to much 
belief in papers. He was more than once known, when 
looking at the records of the Commission — the order 

1 Animated by the same spirit, the International Commission comes fre- 
quently to the assistance of the Government by advancing the surplus of the 
increased values whenever such necessity arises. 
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and the arrangement of which so much pleased and 
interested him — to express the hope that the same would 
be done away with the moment they were not of actual 
use. He made a habit of going round the offices and 
advising the staff on all subjects and questions. On 
these occasions he never failed to notice the amount of 
work that was being done, and it occasionally happened 
that some unexpected piece of extra work was soon after 
entrusted to one of the officials. One day as he was 
passing the office, he saw one of the younger members 
of the staff leisurely standing and looking out of the 
window. He smiled at him, but the Head of the De- 
partment was informed later in the day that ^‘work, 
constant work ’’ was the only means of rendering work 
a necessity to people, and that if urgent work, or any 
work at all was not on hand, some must be invented at 
once, to keep the staff up to the mark. 

In addition to his official duties, Law interested 
himself in all questions which affected the welfare of 
the country. For instance, he resisted, in a letter to 
the Press, what he regarded as a mischievous proposal 
to establish a Government monopoly of tobacco, with 
a view to increasing the revenue. He pointed out that 
in a country where the cultivation of tobacco is under- 
taken on a large scale, and where surveillance is ex- 
tremely difficult, the introduction of a monopoly of 
tobacco would lead to continual abuses and disputes 
among employes, merchants, and cultivators. 

“I doubt greatly,” he said, ^'taking the circum- 
stances into consideration, whether the result would be 
a serious increase of revenue. The tobacco monopoly 
under the system of the R6gie is suitable for countries 
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which either do not produce tobacco at all or only in 
small quantities. But experience proves that for 
countries like Greece, where there is extensive culti- 
vation and a difficulty of surveillance, the system of the 
Rdgie presents great drawbacks. Greece has a right to 
be proud of the special system which she has in- 
vented, a system which gives a certainty of increase 
of revenue without hurting any one. Why change what 
is good ? Finally, allow me to say that if it is necessary 
to increase the annual revenue it can be brought about 
without new charges on the people. An addition of 
from one to two drachmas on the rights of ‘ Hachage ’ 
could give a considerable sum per annum without dimi- 
nishing the consumption of tobacco.” 

His influence and his arguments, which produced a 
great impression at the time, had the desired effect. 
The Government not only abandoned its project, but 
accepted his proposals to increase the duty on 
“ Hachage,” and the tax has since then continued to 
operate and to give the anticipated increase of revenue. 

The question of Corinthian currants also interested 
him greatly; in response to a flattering invitation he 
attended a conference held at Patras to discuss the 
subject, and he delivered a short address, which made so 
deep an impression that the editor of the leading paper 
reproduced it on the occasion of his death ten years 
later. In that short address Law had the courage to 
speak plainly upon the necessity of scrupulous probity 
in the fulfilling of contracts. “Without commercial 
morality and credit,” he said, “no work is successful. 
It is commercial morality which creates confidence in 
contracts. And it is for this reason that experience has 
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shown the necessity of establishing tribunals in order 
to safeguard contracts. Insist, therefore, above all on 
the establishment of sound courts for the support of 
business transactions. But in order to get satisfactory 
tribunals you must have well-paid judges, and men 
appointed for life. I must apologise for interfering in 
this subject, but the question of such tribunals is the 
necessary basis for everything.” 

An Athenian paper (the ‘ Scrip ’) on the same 
occasion gratefully recalled the work that Law had 
done ten years before in connection with the currant 
trade. 

“ We who met him at the Second Currant Conference 
at Patras in i8g8, consider it our duty to remember and 
to remind others of his valuable services at the time, and 
his sincere devotion to the sufferings of the unfortunate 
currant-producers. The currant crisis was raging, and 
the retention of the produce was not yet established. He 
was invited to the Conference, and willingly he accepted 
the invitation, having been named Honorary President. 
The popular reception given him will never be forgotten. 
But Sir Edward Law did not come with empty hands. 
His report, which was inserted in the minutes of the 
Conference, will remain a proof of his perspicacity and 
the superiority of his understanding and the soundness 
of his economic principles, although he had hardly been 
in Greece two years. 

“ The Currant Bank, he said, should be popular, and 
the contribution of the producers should come out of 
their own produce. The only means of arriving at this 
result is the establishment of the retention for a certain 
period of years. Another source is the money due by 
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the State to the Retention Fund, and this should be 
returned. 

“And his words became flesh, and a few months later 
the Currant Bank, the only popular institution in 
Greece, was founded on a similar basis. 

“ In honour of the memory of Sir Edward Law, we 
must not consider what the Bank has become, but what 
it could have been, and the Greek nation in blessing his 
name to-day, ought to blame itself for not being able to 
protect itself.” — (Extract from an article in the ‘ Scrip,’ 
of Athens, dated the 8/21 November 1908.) 

Law travelled through Greece as much as time per- 
mitted, and gave practical advice and help to individual 
peasants as well as to bankers and statesmen. At Naxos, 
which he had occasion to visit more than once, he 
planted mulberry-trees, and also distributed them to the 
peasants with the idea of interesting them in the culti- 
vation of silk. He was very much touched when, in 
recognition of his kindness, he was offered the freedom 
of one of the principal towns of the island. Though 
an ardent Philhellene he was not blind to Greek faults. 
The prevalence of smuggling in Greece was in his eyes 
a national disgrace. He realised that on account of the 
configuration of the country it would be both expensive 
and difl&cult to maintain a larger Custom House organi- 
sation; he therefore advocated the employment of 
torpedo-boats, and even small cruisers, on those parts of 
the coast where smuggling was carried on. He waged 
war on the almost universal practice of evading payment 
of the various stamp duties, which had a serious effect 
upon the receipts from this source of revenue. Himself 
the most punctilious observer of regulations of this 
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nature, he regarded the practice of evading these obliga- 
tions as foolish and even criminal. His favourite maxim 
declared that people are governed as they deserve to 
be governed, and a deliberate evasion of the laws of 
the country could not fail to have the worst results. 

The large number of troops garrisoned in Athens, 
instead of all along the frontier, disturbed his practical 
and military mind. The way to the Commission in 
Athens leads also to the barracks, and Sir Edward 
therefore used regularly to meet the officers going to 
and fro ; almost as regularly he used to say to his wife, 
when she happened to accompany him : ‘‘Very smart, 
all these officers; but I wish that two -thirds of them 
were at Larissa instead of in Athens.” 

He urged the necessity of improved communications 
with Central Europe, and did not cease to deplore that 
the importance of the question was not realised. He 
constantly visited the technical schools for the poorer 
classes, which he greatly admired, and showed his sym- 
pathy for practical science by founding a Statistical 
Society. 

It is curious to note the fascination which the country 
and its people exercised upon his practical mind- Many 
Englishmen have been conscious of the spell, but they 
have usually been men whose sympathies had been first 
awakened by their ardent admiration for ancient Hellas. 
Law had no such antiquarian prejudices ! He lived for 
four months at the foot of the Acropolis, and only went 
up it when he heard of the curves of the Parthenon ; 
but it was the problem in mechanics, and not the art 
of Phidias, which drew him there. What he did care 
for intensely was the people of Greece at the present 
day. In Athens one of his favourite haunts was the 
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Zappeion Park on a Sunday afternoon among the holi- 
day-makers. Lady Law recalls that once on a public 
holiday as they were going out he said to her : Come 
along ; Fll take you to a place and show you a view of 
Athens you never saw before, I am afraid.” On drawing 
near to the Zappeion Park I exclaimed : Well, Ed- 
ward, of all places to bring me to on a holiday!” 
^‘Come along,” he repeated. And indeed soon after, 
when he had brought me to a particular spot in the 
grounds, I was lost in admiration of the view that pre- 
sented itself all at once to my eyes, — the sea through 
the columns of the temple of Jupiter, the Acropolis to 
my right, the Stadium to my left, and turning round, 
Lycabettos behind. ‘^That is your Athens,” he ex- 
claimed, isn’t it ? ” Then, with a sweeping move- 
ment, he added : And all this, with this crowd — this 
living crowd — around us is my Athens.” 

On their side the Greek people were quick to recog- 
nise the debt of gratitude they owed him. In Greece 
more perhaps than in any other country his chivalrous 
nature was sure of appreciation. This people, so crit- 
ical, so fastidious, and often inconstant, learned to love 
and trust the Irishman, who hid beneath a gruff manner 
a heart as warm and as impetuous as their own. From 
his first visit to Greece he had the good fortune to 
attract the King’s sympathy and regard, which he 
repaid by a sincere and lasting devotion, and the 
marked distinction with which the Queen and the 
whole Royal family treated him was a source of real 
gratification. But the confidence which Law inspired 
was not confined to the educated classes. Lady Law 
relates the following incident : At the end of the war 
the fact that Edward had been appointed British Dele- 
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gate for the Indemnity Commission greatly relieved the 
public mind in Greece. Before going to meet him in 
Constantinople I made an excursion to Epidaurus, to 
see the magnificent ancient theatre, and on my return 
from Epidaurus to Nauplia, where I had to take the 
train again, and where the saloon carriage which had 
been put at my disposal was awaiting my arrival, I 
found when I reached the station a group of well-to-do 
peasants waiting outside the carriage, who, at the sight 
of me and the two friends with whom I was travelling, 
came forward. We asked them what they wanted. 
‘ Why,’ they said, ‘ which is his wife ? We came to see 
her.’ ‘ Whose wife ? ’ asked my friend. ‘ Law’s wife, 
our friend’s, who is now in Constantinople,’ was the 
answer. I confess I was deeply touched. Well as I 
knew how far and how deeply the Greek nation — 
thanks to its wonderful sensitiveness — had understood 
and appreciated Edward, I did not know that even 
to good simple peasants in the provinces his name 
could have been thus known, and have meant so 
much.” 

When he was about to leave Athens for Constantinople 
the Staff of the International Financial Commission 
united their small savings to present him with a valu- 
able, handsomely framed picture, with an expressive 
inscription. Law always valued this present and the 
recollection of the moving scene which accompanied 
the presentation more highly than the costly tokens 
of public and royal esteem which he received else- 
where. The one occasion on which he became the 
mark of hostile criticism eventually served to endear 
him to the people of Greece. He was once made the 
subject of attack in an Athenian newspaper for insisting 
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that a personal favour should be granted him by one 
of the Government Departments. It subsequently tran- 
spired that he had remembered the young sailor who 
accompanied him to Lamia, and who had thrown up 
his appointment in England to serve in the navy, and 
he pressed for the payment of his travelling expenses to 
enable him to return. 

Greece has again been able to show that in her case 
national gratitude is not — as it was once described by 
the late Lord Salisbury — “ a rare bird, whose normal 
habitat is the after-dinner speech.” The Greeks have 
always valued the goodwill of Great Britain, and hence- 
forth Law occupied a unique position in their eyes. 
Greece has never lacked sympathisers in England, but 
their sympathy has not always proved a very satisfac- 
tory stand-by in adversity. When the fortunes of 
Greece were at their lowest ebb. Law had come to 
the rescue. He combined Philhellenic enthusiasm 
with true statesmanship and business ability. He was 
consistent and practical; when necessary he could be 
coldly critical. But it was always clear that he was 
working for a cause which lay very near his heart. 
The task of the International Financial Commission at 
its beginning had been a hard one, and its first Presi- 
dent left behind him a record of work well done, which 
was to have a long memory in the heart of a grateful 
nation. 

The value of his services was also recognised by the 
British Government, and shortly after he was elected 
President of the International Financial Commission he 
was created a Knight Commander of the Order of St 
Michael and St George ; whilst the rank of Minister in 
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the Diplomatic Service was conferred on him at the 
same time on the personal initiative of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. From France and Russia he received 
valuable and artistic medals to replace the decorations 
which, as a Member of the British Diplomatic Body, 
he could not accept. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1899. 

CONSTANTINOPLE — THE OTTOMAN PUBLIC DEBT. 

Some months before Sir Edward Law’s period of office 
as President of the International Financial Commission 
had expired, he was invited by the Council of the Cor- 
poration of Foreign Bondholders to act as Representa- 
tive of the British, Belgian, and Dutch holders of 
Turkish Bonds on the Council of Administration of 
the Ottoman Public Debt. The appointment entailed 
the severance of his official connection with the Foreign 
Office, but it was one of the most interesting and lucra- 
tive posts in Europe, and he decided to accept it. 

The Corporation of Foreign Bondholders was founded 
in 1868, its principal object being the protection of the 
interests of the holders of foreign securities. In conse- 
quence of the extraordinary commercial development 
which took place in this country about the middle of 
the last century and the rapid accumulation of wealth, 
many foreign Governments had recourse to Great 
Britain for borrowing money. Vast sums were ad- 
vanced, in many cases with absolute recklessness, and" 
the proceeds of the loans were too often squandered 
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on useless objects. The inevitable result was that 
one Government after another defaulted in the pay- 
ment of interest on their foreign debts. The bond- 
holders had no organisation to protect their rights, 
and, as the securities were “ to bearer,” they were not 
in touch with one another. Sporadic attempts were 
made by holding public meetings to form committees 
to defend the bondholders’ interests, but these were 
not altogether successful, and both funds and organ- 
isation to carry on the fight were lacking. 

Under these circumstances the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders was formed, and soon became a permanent 
institution of recognised importance, which exists not 
with the object of making profits but of protecting the 
interests of British investors. 

One of the first countries with which the Council was 
brought into contact was Turkey. Between 1834 and 
1854 various loans were issued on the European markets 
by the Turkish Government and largely subscribed for 
in this country. In 1875 Turkey suspended payment, 
and for the five years following the debt remained in 
total default. At the end of 1881 the principal of the de- 
faulted External Debt of Turkey, with interest in ar- 
rears, amounted to upwards of ^250,000,000. After long 
negotiations with the Turkish Government, it was 
agreed that delegates representing the various groups 
of the creditors should be sent to Constantinople. The 
Right Hon. Robert Bourke (afterwards Lord Connemara) 
was appointed to represent the interests of the British 
and Dutch bondholders, and delegates were also sent 
representing the French, German, Austrian, and Italian 
holders. A settlement was presently effected by the 
delegates, and embodied in a decree of the Turkish 
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Government dated 8/20 December 1881 and known 
as the Decree of Mouharrem. 

Under this decree the principal and interest of the 
Debt were greatly reduced, but, as some compensation, 
the security for payment was placed on a firm and 
satisfactory footing. Certain taxes, such as those on 
tobacco, salt, stamps, spirits, silk, and fish were specifi- 
cally assigned to the bondholders, and these together 
with certain other specified revenues were to be admini- 
stered by, and paid direct to, a Council of Admini- 
stration of the Ottoman Public Debt, established at 
Constantinople, and appointed by the representatives of 
the various groups of creditors. The election of the 
member of the Debt Council to represent the British, 
Belgian, and Dutch holders of Turkish bonds was vested 
in the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders, The first appointment made by the latter 
body was that of Sir Edgar Vincent, who was succeeded 
in 1883 by Sir Vincent Caillard. Sir Vincent Caillard 
held office for sixteen years, until April 1898, when he 
resigned, and the Council of Foreign Bondholders, as 
above mentioned, appointed Sir Edward Law to 
represent them. The ofiice of President of the 
Council of Administration is held by the representative 
of France and Great Britain in turn, and Sir Edward, as 
British representative, now became President, 

At the time of his appointment Law was at Athens, 
and for some months he combined the work of the 
International Financial Commission with his new 
duties. This tenure of office was marked by a series 
of important questions in connection with the ad- 
ministration, in which he took an active interest and 
played an important part. Immediately on his arrival 
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in Constantinople he found himself under the necessity 
of taking up a position which a man of less firm and 
decided character, especially as a newcomer, might 
have hesitated to adopt. The Turkish Government 
at the time of Law’s arrival were negotiating cer- 
tain cash advances in order to meet pressing neces- 
sities, and were anxious to obtain the co-operation of 
the Council of Administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt. Law strongly objected to the Debt Council 
undertaking new responsibilities, and also to the ex- 
tension of the functions assigned to them under the 
decree of Mouharrem, unless some special reasons 
justified the departure. The position taken by Law 
received the cordial approval of the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders, and the matter ended in a satis- 
factory compromise, which included the introduction 
of reforms in the method of collecting the ‘‘Tithes” 
assigned to the service of certain of the loans ad- 
ministered by the Debt Council. 

Another question with which Law was specially con- 
cerned arose in connection with Crete. At the time 
of the settlement of the Turkish Debt in 1881 Crete 
was a Vilayet of the Turkish Empire, and certain 
revenues of the island were included in the special 
securities assigned to the bondholders. Owing to the 
chronic state of disturbance which prevailed in the 
island, and the inability of the Turkish Government to 
keep order there, which had culminated in the Greco- 
Turkish war, the Powers in 1898 constituted Crete an 
autonomous State under a High Commissioner, subject 
to the suzerainty of Turkey, but free from the payment 
of any tribute. A declaration was at the same time 
made by the Powers, maintaining intact the rights 
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and privileges of the Ottoman Public Debt in the island. 
Disputes however arose with the Cretan Government as 
to the precise extent of these rights and the manner 
in which they should be exercised in the future, and 
meantime payments to the Debt Council at Constanti- 
nople were suspended. In November 1898, Law was 
specially charged by his colleagues on the Debt Council 
at Constantinople to attend to the question. 

In January 1899 made a special visit to Crete with 
the object of opening negotiations on the subject with 
the Cretan Government, but he failed to achieve his 
purpose. A few months later Law returned to the 
attack and paid a second visit to Crete; here he dis- 
cussed the matter among others with M. Venizelos, who 
made a representation the reasonableness of which Law 
conceded. Writing from Constantinople on March ii, 
1899, Law said, in reference to one of the points 
discussed — 

. . . ‘‘ Venizelos was full of the question of the enor- 
mous revenue which we should obtain from the salt, and 
of the great increase in which he said that we had no 
right, as it would be due to a change in the general 
condition of the island of Crete, unforeseen when the 
revenues were ceded, and brought about by the blood 
and sacrifices of the Cretan people, in which the Public 
Debt had, naturally, taken no part. This is an argu- 
ment which could never hold good in a court of law, but 
which, it appears to me, should be considered in equity, 
and I have already persuaded my colleagues ... to offer 
such a modification of our original proposals as to secure 
for the benefit of Crete a full share in all increase of 
revenue beyond what we might have expected to collect 
in normal times, under Turkish rule. . • 
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Law’s attempts at finding a friendly solution seemed 
at the time doomed to failure, but the proposals which 
he then put forward were adopted by the ambassadors of 
the Great Powers as the basis of their decision on 15/28 
June 1901, by which the question was finally closed. 

At Constantinople Sir Edward Law speedily made the 
acquaintance of the various members of the permanent 
staff employed by the Debt Administration, which in- 
cluded Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Germans, Frenchmen, 
and Englishmen, and after a few weeks had formed a 
very precise estimate of the value of their respective 
services. The general standard of efficiency was a high 
one, but in a confidential Note which he was subse- 
quently called upon to make concerning the personnel, 
he showed that weak points had not escaped him. One 
prominent official is described as '^an absolutely honest 
gentleman, who is immediately satisfied by the Oriental 
and Orientalised minds surrounding him. It is hard to 
say who humbugs him most, but it is generally the last 
speaker;” while two others are ‘‘incompetent, quiet, elder- 
ly men, seeking and obtaining repose at the expense of 
the Administration.” He always showed a kindly con- 
sideration for the welfare of the employes. At the 
Palace of the Debt — a magnificent new building in the 
Arab style of architecture — he noticed that there were no 
window blinds; he realised that this was unfair to the 
clerks; the architect was summoned, and despite his 
protests the necessary blinds were put up. 

Complaints were sometimes made that the published 
accounts of the Debt were unintelligible. There was no 
proper balance-sheet, no statement of the condition of 
the reserve fund or of the interest obtained on general 
funds in hand, and no regular audit. There were also 
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certain irregularities in the management which could 
not be described as malpractices, but which he con- 
sidered objectionable. These and other matters in- 
volved him in a long correspondence with the repre- 
sentatives of the bondholders in London, with the 
object of securing the strictest probity in the admin- 
istration and a proper audit of accounts. His own 
rigid sense of honour, and his uncompromising attitude 
upon these questions, involved certain differences of 
opinion with some of his associates. It was argued 
that a Western standard of financial morality could 
hardly be applied to Constantinople, but he adhered 
resolutely to the line he had taken up. 

The following tribute has been paid to the value of 
his services on the Debt Administration by one of his 
foreign colleagues: — 

From the moment that he took office Sir Edward 
showed himself to be an administrator and a financier 
of a high order. In spite of the many complex ques- 
tions with which the Council of the Debt is called to 
deal, his insight, his high intelligence, and his wide 
experience enabled him to prove himself equal to the 
responsibilities of his high position. Always solicitous 
for the economic development of Turkey, his one object 
was to reconcile the interests of the bondholders with 
those of the Ottoman Government. He eagerly availed 
himself of every opportunity for philanthropic work or 
helping those who stood in need of assistance. Yet his 
acts of kindness were so unostentatious that many of 
them remained unknown even to those with whom he 
was closely associated. 

Though his period of office on the Debt was a brief 
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one, the work which he did was valuable and important. 
He was chiefly concerned with the reorganisation of the 
account departments, where he introduced a system of 
book-keeping by double entry for the revenue-collecting 
department. He imposed a rigid control on the 
Treasury, and effected considerable economies in the 
management of the funds. He also regulated expen- 
diture, and took the keenest personal interest in the 
wellbeing of the staff, by whom he is always mentioned 
with feelings of gratitude. His most striking character- 
istics, to my mind, were an extraordinary power of 
grasping a situation, and a remarkable insight which 
enabled him to give a prompt and unfaltering decision 
on the many difficult questions submitted to him. His 
excellent judgment gave him the power of taking 
special circumstances into consideration and of grasp- 
ing the essential details. He had a rare knowledge of 
human nature, and his first impressions were seldom 
mistaken. He combined with these qualities sympa- 
thetic and kindly instincts, which revealed themselves 
in everything he did. 

“As an instance of this, I recollect that one day 
when we were hiring a cab and I was selecting the best 
one available, he called a dilapidated old conveyance, 
remarking to me that a smart turn-out would always 
find customers, and that it was more humane to give 
some one who needed it a helping hand at the expense 
of a trifling sacrifice of personal vanity. This trait 
illustrates his kindness of heart and the tact with which 
he always set himself to help the unfortunate whenever 
he came across them.” 


At Constantinople Sir Edward was naturally brought 
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in touch with other political and commercial questions 
affecting the Ottoman dominions, and notably with that 
of railway development in Asia Minor. As a result of 
the Report which he had drawn up for the British 
Government in 1895, his opinion on this subject carried 
considerable weight. It will be remembered that the 
conclusions which he had formed were that the pros- 
pects of success for British enterprises there were very 
small. To some extent these views had already been 
justified, for the Smyrna-Aidin Railway, the only line 
under English control, had since defaulted in the pay- 
ment of the interest due to the bondholders. About 
this time Law was approached by the Anatolian Rail- 
way Company and invited to join the Board of 
Directors. He considered, however, on patriotic 
'grounds, that the Aidin Company had a first claim 
on his services, and accordingly put himself at their 
disposal. It appears that this offer was declined, 
and he then consented to join the Board of the 
Anatolian Company. He there became intimately as- 
sociated with the group of German financiers, whose 
enterprising operations in Asia Minor have since at- 
tracted so much attention. 

During the early part of the year 1899 negotiations 
were in progress for the acquisition of the Smyrna- 
Aidin line by the Anatolian Railway Company. The 
scheme eventually fell through, but it is noteworthy 
that it found a strong supporter in Law. As it 
was well known that he always worked for the ad- 
vancement of British interests in the Near East, his 
attitude on the railway question caused some sur- 
prise. But he had realised, while others had not, that 
there was no future for railway enterprises in Asia 
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Minor upon the lines adopted by the English com- 
panies. He also held that in the matter of railway 
development English and German interests were not 
necessarily opposed to one another : the representatives 
of both countries might co-operate for their mutual 
benefit, and this was the view which he put before the 
Foreign Office. He admitted that if the Anatolian 
Company were to acquire the Smyrna-Aidin line it 
would mean the extinction of all important British 
interest in existing railway enterprises in Anatolia. But 
the main object of the Deutsche Bank and the German 
financiers was to obtain the support of the London 
money market for their enterprise. British capital 
would not be attracted unless a share in the manage- 
ment and control of the concern were offered at the 
same time. This much he had gathered from his con- 
nection with the Board of the Anatolian Railway Com- 
pany, and especially Dr Siemens, of whom he had the 
highest opinion ; and though such admissions could not 
constitute an adequate guarantee for the future, he 
pointed out that the Germans were giving tangible 
proof of the good faith of their declared intentions. 
They would hardly have pressed him to become a 
director had they been really anxious to exclude British 
influence. Moreover, they proposed that an extensive 
allotment of Anatolian shares should form part of the 
consideration for the Aidin line, and the holding of 
shares must always be the best guarantee for a voice 
in the management. 

Under existing political conditions it was hopeless for 
the Smyrna-Aidin Company or any other British enter- 
prise to hope for fair-play from the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. Government opposition destroyed the value of 
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existing properties and nipped all projects for the future 
in the bud. But if British and German interests were 
allied the position would be different- Full value would 
be given for existing property and reasonable opportu- 
nities would be offered for profitable investment. For 
the time being, if progress were to be made, British 
interests must shelter themselves under the wing of 
Germany. In a few years the whole political posi- 
tion might well be reversed, and the Germans would 
then find it to their interest to admit the prepon- 
derance of British influence in such matters as railway 
enterprise. 

Law expressed the same views in a Memorandum 
which he was commanded to draw up for King Edward, 
at that time Prince of Wales, on the whole question, 
with special reference to the much discussed Bagdad 
Railway. He recapitulated the reasons, which had 
already been set out in his Report on the Railways 
of Asiatic Turkey, for his conviction that any route to 
India by the Euphrates Valley and the Persian Gulf 
must have its northern terminus on the Bosphorus, and 
not on the Syrian coast. The Germans had realised 
the importance of this fact, and saw that any overland 
route through the Ottoman dominions must be in direct 
communication with the great European system of rail- 
ways. For this reason they had devoted all their en- 
ergies to the Anatolian line, which started on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus, and already extended to Konia 
and Angora. They were now making every effort to 
secure a concession for the extension by the Euphrates 
or Tigris valley, to Bagdad and Bassorah. 

They also realised that British co - operation was 
highly desirable, both for political reasons and to pro- 
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vide the necessary funds. With the object of securing 
the co-operation of the English money market they 
had put forward their scheme for amalgamating with 
the Smyrna - Aidin Company, proposing to buy the 
Aidin shares or exchange them for Anatolian shares, 
to guarantee the interest on the bonds, and to give 
the Aidin Company a share in the Directorate. In 
Law’s opinion the Aidin Company had made a grave 
mistake in declining this offer, and he remarked that 
they had undoubtedly been influenced in their decision 
by an active Press campaign, which had represented 
the Germans as swallowing up the last independent 
British enterprise in Turkey. 

His own view was that the German group which 
controlled the Anatolian Railway would not be content 
until they had completed a line to the Persian Gulf. 
They would eventually achieve this object, with or 
without British co-operation. It was therefore all to 
the advantage of England that we should co-operate, 
at a moment when our help was valuable, and so obtain 
a voice in the future control of a line of such immense 
strategic importance. Recent events have demonstrated 
his prescience. His views were not accepted at the 
time, but until the end of his life he persisted in his 
endeavour to bring about the co-operation of England 
in the Bagdad Railway scheme. He held that if the 
line were completed, the interests of the Empire de- 
manded that it should be to a large extent under 
British control. In spite of repeated discouragements 
he felt bound to persevere for this end, and it remained 
a source of the bitterest disappointment to him that his 
efforts were unavailing. 

Shortly after entering upon his duties at Constanti- 
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nople, Law was invited to accept the post of Finan- 
cial Member of Council in India, The offer was an 
extremely flattering one, for the Financial Member 
discharges duties analogous to those of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with the added prestige which the 
East accords to a great official position. But after 
careful consideration Sir Edward declined the post on 
the grounds that he did not feel qualified to accept it, 
and that he was too deeply interested in his work in 
Turkey to leave it. The latter reason was probably the 
one which weighed most with him. He hated to leave 
unfinished work which he had undertaken, and he had 
set his heart upon improving the financial position of 
the Ottoman Empire. He always liked the Turks, and 
formed a high opinion of their possibilities as a nation : 
he was convinced that Turkey was necessary in Europe 
for the maintenance of the balance of power, and that 
her continued existence in Europe was necessary to 
Greece. 

Turkey affords a series of surprises for the travelling 
Englishman with preconceived ideas about its inhabi- 
tants. The stupid, corrupt, and tyrannical official be- 
comes a polished man of the world, speaking French 
and German with a facility which is denied to most 
Englishmen ; his chief concern appears to be the happi- 
ness and welfare of those with whom he is brought in 
contact. The brutal soldiery, the instrument of Moham- 
medan oppression, is represented by a pleasant fellow, 
ill-clad, underpaid, and often underfed, who declines with 
quiet dignity any offer of money for services rendered. 
The Mohammedan population, the so-called scourge 
of the Christian races, are often in real life simple 
farmers and country gentlemen, contented with their 
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homes and their crops, with all a peaceful man’s horror 
of revolutionary bands, and gendarmes, and other dis- 
turbers of the amenities of rural life. 

Law had learnt to know and appreciate the Turks, or 
as he described them, “ the real Turks,” as distinguished 
from the creatures of the Hamidian regime. He saw 
their shortcomings, but he also recognised their good 
qualities, and always expressed the confident belief 
that a regenerated flourishing Turkey could one day be 
created by means of this class. 

His relations with the late Sir Nicholas O’Conor, at 
that time British Ambassador, were of the most friendly 
description. The two Irishmen were in agreement upon 
all broad principles of policy, and delighted in one 
another’s company. He was also on the best of terms 
with Sir Hamilton Lang, the President of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank at Constantinople, and with the brilliant 
M. Auboyneau, now Manager in Paris. Thus he formed 
a link between high politics and high finance, and as 
such was able to strengthen British influence at this 
somewhat critical period in the history of the Ottoman 
Empire. His connection with the powerful group of 
German financiers there has already been mentioned, 
and subsequent events have shown the soundness of his 
judgment with regard to the rivalry between British and 
German interests, and of the course which he himself 
adopted. It was a matter for general regret when he 
severed his connection with the Anatolian Railway 
Company. 

A friend, who worked under him in Constantinople, 
has given in the few notes which are here reproduced 
a vivid picture of the impression which Law produced 
on him. 
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I made the acquaintance of the late Sir Edward 
(then simply Major) Law, at Constantinople. 

“ I remained in casual touch with him for the fol- 
lowing nineteen years, and, for one or two brief in- 
tervals, I had the happiness of collaborating, in a 
modest way, with the most admirable personality 
whom it has been my lot to meet. 

His remarkable powers of intellect, equally ready 
to grasp a leading principle or seize the most delicate 
detail of any business he happened to be engaged 
on, impressed me less than his bigness of heart, his 
patience and sympathy and his heroic devotion to duty. 

Dear friends of his have already, in notices pub- 
lished in "The Times’ shortly after his death, de- 
scribed better than I can the extraordinary, and 
apparently incompatible, combination of mental and 
moral qualities of this man, who was a shrewd man 
of the world and a most able modern man of busi- 
ness, administrator and financier, and, at one and 
the same time, intensely religious — religious in no 
sense as regards dogma, but imbued with the inner 
sense of all religion. 

“ It is not, to my mind, Sir Edward Law’s success in 
his varied worldly career, a matter of public knowledge, 
nor yet the unknown silent, but deep and ineffaceable 
traces of that cheery kindliness, unselfishness, and 
generous human sympathy which have illumined his 
passage through this life, and in every clime and stratum 
of humanity in which his lot has thrown him, that give 
the measure of his extraordinary personality and will- 
power, but the remarkable fact of his having combined 
the practical application of his religious ideal — an almost 
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Quixotic devotion to duty, — with success in the modern 
sense. 

Of course, it was not all plain sailing. The biggest 
storm occurred, so far as I know, during that portion of 
Sir Edward’s career which he passed in Persia, with the 
result that he was well-nigh shipwrecked, as regards his 
Foreign Office connection. 

Rightly or wrongly, he considered that his then chief, 
Sir H. Drummond- Wolff, was ill-advised in an affair of 
Russian schemes for Persian railways, and regardless of 
consequences, though with his eyes wide open, he 
ventured on an active and energetic opposition to these 
schemes. The result was, as he afterwards told me; 

‘ Practically ten years of my official career have been 
blotted out ; I have been dead to the Foreign Office for 
that period.’ 

Later on, in Constantinople, when President of the 
Council of the Public Debt Administration, the tortuous 
undercurrents and mud-shoals of Turkish finance, in 
which no straight steering is ever possible, practically 
brought him to a standstill for a while. He spent over 
a year in the post, and worked very hard, with practically 
no result to show for it. 

“ So far as ability and personal energy went, he towered 
head and shoulders over any of his possible rivals in 
Turkish financial administration ; and an unscrupulous 
man, possessing the same opportunities and abilities as 
he did, could have rapidly carved out a big fortune for 
himself. He left Constantinople a poor man. 

His nomination as Financial Member of Council for 
India offered fortunately a practical opportunity for the 
fruitful exercise of abilities which, unless totally per- 
verted and misdirected (from Law’s point of view), would 

0 
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have been, to my mind, hopelessly frittered away in 
Turkish financial work. He was a self-appointed apostle 
of daylight and sound principles in Turkish finance. 
But the rulers of the country which alone could have 
gained any benefit from such reform were even greater 
partisans of obscurity and unsoundness than the foreign 
and Levantine bankers who did profitable business with 
them at their country’s expense. 

Leaving aside Sir Edward Law’s work in liquidat- 
ing the Public Debt Administration’s claims on Cretan 
revenue, his main efforts while President of the Adminis- 
tration were devoted to endeavouring to set the accounts 
in order. Apart from the amounts actually paid through 
the Ottoman Bank for interest and sinking fund, the 
accounts of the Administration were quite obscure ; they 
were, in fact, ordinary Turkish accounts, but little 
improved upon since the Administration had taken them 
over eighteen years before. 

It is necessary to explain the leading — I will not say 
principles, but characteristics of Turkish accounts. In 
the first place, the bare cash movement is the only thing 
taken notice of — the incoming and the outgoing of the 
actual coin. Ordinarily, the inscription of cash pay- 
ments is made in one separate set of registers, split up 
into vertical columns of perplexing statistical appearance, 
and with a confusing and haphazard development of 
detail which recalls the saying, ^ It is impossible to see 
the forest owing to the trees ’ ; while the inscription of 
cash receipts is kept quite apart in a similar fashion. 
Exceptionally, the double movement of receipts and 
expenditure is jumbled together, in the same set of 
registers, by the aid of inscriptions in different coloured 
inks — red and black, or violet and black. Regularly, 
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and withput any exception whatsoever, no balance is 
established. Neither is any capital account ever kept to 
show the value of stocks, buildings, &c. Depreciation 
(in accounts, at least) is unknown. 

“Sir Edward Law’s energies were absorbed for the 
best part of a year in getting his colleagues on the 
Council to simply adopt the principle of establishing 
a cash balance in the accounts. It was not till six 
years after his departure that this principle received 
a practical application of a more or less primitive 
kind. 

“ He strove in vain to convince his colleagues of the 
necessity of keeping account of the value of stock and 
plant in the case of the Salt Monopoly, which is the 
largest source of revenue, as well as the sole industrial 
business managed by the Administration. Seven years 
after his departure, this principle was finally adopted by 
his successors, but even up till now (three years later 
still) it has not been applied. 

“ These trivial details serve to show the fearful wast- 
age of energy that a man of Law’s character would have 
had to undergo in such a milieu. And, strange to say, 
he left Constantinople for India, as a matter of duty 
involving personal sacrifice. The change of climate 
meant, of course, a certain strain on his health. It was 
not that, however, which he regretted so much as 
abandoning the task he had set himself in the way of 
cleaning Turkish finance. I cannot really say whether 
he nourished illusions on the subject, or whether it 
was the amazing diflSculty of this apparently forlorn 
hope that attracted him and stimulated his indomit- 
able pluck. The fact remains that he regretted 
going.’’ 
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“Several years earlier, when Sir Edward Law was 
acting as Commercial Attache at Constantinople, I 
had had an opportunity of observing for the first 
time his marvellous capacity for work. While under 
medical treatment, owing to a return of old enteric 
troubles, and considerably weakened by physical suf- 
fering, he carried on, with unflagging energy, and with 
as much rapidity as three ordinary men could have 
done, the treble task of investigating certain irregu- 
larities at the Consulate - General, acting as rap- 
porte%w in an important arbitration case between the 
Italian and Persian Governments (concerning claims 
for damages by an Italian trading firm), and, finally, 
negotiating with representatives of the Turkish Foreign 
Office the basis of a new commercial treaty. At the 
same time he kept up his current work and his daily 
intercourse with Turkish and other officials. He was 
studying the then loan operations of the Ottoman 
Bank, and had frequent interviews with Agop Pasha, 
the Minister of Finance. 

“I remember his description of Agop Pasha, as a 
perfect type of conscientious Oriental Minister. ‘ He 
has got those truthful deep brown eyes ; blue eyes are 
generally deceitful, but brown eyes are sincere. He 
looks you full in the face with those soft brown eyes, 
and calmly tells you the most thundering lie without 
moving a muscle ; and he has no consciousness of doing 
wrong, for he feels that he is faithfully serving a master 
of whom he considers himself simply the slave.’ ” 

It would be impossible to give here a complete por- 
trait gallery of Law’s friends and acquaintances in 
Constantinople. George Meredith once said of a friend 
that “ he had the genius of hospitality.” The remark 
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might have been applied with equal justice to Law. 
Perhaps it would be truer still to say that he had a 
genius for society. Like all our best gifts, it was not 
an acquisition, but the indulgence of a natural bent 
of character. Law was sociable by instinct ; he liked 
to be with his kind, and he found something to interest 
him in every one. The one pleasure in which he in- 
dulged almost intemperately was sitting up late into 
the night talking. The greater part of his large stores 
of information had been gathered in this way. When- 
ever he heard of a man who knew some particular 
thing well. Law would make his acquaintance, carry 
him off to the club, or bring him home to dinner and 
get him to talk. It would be ridiculous to pretend 
that he did this from the rather dreary motive of 
acquiring information; he did it because it gave him 
the keenest pleasure. It is none the less true that this 
bent of character served him well in his career, and 
that he got to know and to like all sorts and condi- 
tions of men of whose very existence more conven- 
tional diplomatists were not even aware. A friend of 
his in the Foreign OflSce once said that Law knew 
every scamp in Europe. Perhaps he did, but he knew 
the most illustrious men in every walk of life too. 
The remark probably meant no more than that he 
sought out men in quarters with which the Foreign 
Office is but little familiar. In Constantinople, on his 
first visit, during the negotiations for the Anglo-Turkish 
Treaty, instead of living at the smart club where he was 
expected to have taken up his quarters, he preferred to 
take a room on the third floor at a club mainly fre- 
quented by business men. Probably the Attaches of 
the British Embassy elevated their eyebrows. But the 
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homely flight of stairs was climbed by Turkish officials 
of high standing, and by men like Von der Goltz, who 
re-created the Turkish Army; Vambery, the great ex- 
plorer ; and the Hon. George Cur^on, with whom Law 
was afterwards to be associated in the Government of 
India. 

In all relations of life he possessed the rather rare gift 
of being able to differ without offence ; he never shunned 
points of difference in conversation, and he was sur- 
prised and annoyed at the habit (which he declared 
was common with the English) of not expressing differ- 
ence unless angry. I can’t get an Englishman to give 
me his opinion unless I strike fire from him,” he used to 
say. The search for points of contact rather than re- 
pulsion, which characterises English society, is perhaps 
a reaction against the savage and aggressive insolence 
which passed for wit with an earlier generation ; but it 
may easily degenerate into cowardice, and the more 
masculine virtue, which Law possessed in an eminent 
degree, is to differ without bitterness. This frankness 
of speech he retained even when talking with Royalty, 
and it is perhaps the secret of the confidence which was 
reposed in him by so many Royal personages, such as 
the King and Queen of Greece and the Greek Princes, 
by the Empress Frederick, by King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra, and others. 

Because he always gave a straight answer, and 
always took a genuine human interest in his in- 
terlocutor, he was very widely consulted. A 
distinguished Russian lady once said to Lady 
Law: ‘‘Je crois que votre mari est un conseiller- 
gen6ral pour tous ceux qui valent quelque chose, de 
quelque pays qu’ils soient ! ” His relations with dis- 
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tinguished persons are those most likely to be recorded, 
but they do not give a true measure of his warm per- 
sonal interest in all those with whom he happened to 
come in contact. He would establish that intimate 
human relationship in which the accident of wealth 
or social position vanishes, with shopkeepers, old 
soldiers who had fallen out of a job, or clerks in the 
office of which he was in charge. Lady Law recalls 
a small episode in her own experience in Greece: 
“ Last year [1909] I was passing one day in front of 
a big stationer’s shop in Athens, and the proprietor — 
who is, by the way, one of the cleverest business men 
in Greece — was at the door, and asked me to go in. 
After having scanned my face, he said to me : ‘ You 
look better now. I’m glad to see. I have not forgotten 
what you looked like at that funeral ’ [he meant Sir 
Edward’s]. ‘ Come here.’ Then, tapping with his 
hand one of ..the counters of his shop, he added: ‘It 
is up here that he often used to jump like a school- 
boy and sit and chat with me, either coming from 
the Palace or from the Prime Minister’s, and speak 
like the sage he was.’ ” The picture of Law hitching 
himself up on a shopkeeper’s counter for a talk is one 
that all his friends can realise. It njay be unusual in 
the Corps Diplomatiqtte, but it helps to make us under- 
stand how he got his intimate knowledge of foreign 
countries. 

A man who recognised no class barriers in his own 
community is the one who is most likely to cross the 
gulf which usually separates Europeans from Orientals. 
In Constantinople, as afterwards in India, Law made 
friends with many Mohammedans ; during his work at 
the Debt he more than once saw the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
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whose acquaintance few Europeans are able to make, 
and he delighted in the company of Hamdi Beg, his 
colleague and neighbour. His best friends were among 
those whom he called the ‘^Old Turks” — men of the 
old school, who have never learned the ways of Europe, 
but who retain uncontaminated the dignity and austerity 
which are among the finest traditions of the Moslem 
world. It was through men of this class that he ex- 
pected the regeneration of Turkey to be accomplished. 
It was, of course, with diplomatists that his work threw 
him most frequently into contact, and his masterly 
knowledge of European politics was due to the fact that 
he knew personally the men who count in most of the 
Chancellories in Europe. In the early days at St 
Petersburg he was the constant inmate of the house of 
Count and Countess Wolkenstein, the Austrian Am- 
bassador, and he there made the acquaintance of Count 
Aerenthal and Count Paul Esterhazy, who were in those 
days his intimate companions. His friendly relations 
with Wishniegradsky, the great Finance Minister of 
Russia, and later with De Witte, gave him excep- 
tional opportunities for understanding the economic 
situation of the Tsar’s dominions. In Italy he made 
the acquaintance of Count (now Prince) Biilow — then 
German Ambassador, at his house on the Capitol, 
which the gifted Countess Biilow — a granddaughter 
of Lord Acton — had made a centre of Italian and in- 
ternational society in Rome, the Laws were frequent 
guests. In Rome also, Baron Sonnino, Mr Lu22ati, 
the Marquis di San Giuliano, Commendatore Luigi 
Bodio, and others, became his friends. His acquaint- 
ance in France was equally large and varied. 

In England those best able to judge had recognised 
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the value of his services. His late Majesty King Ed- 
ward VIL honoured him with his esteem, and he was 
held in high regard by all competent to judge of 
foreign politics. His high standard of public duty had 
procured for him one responsible position after another, 
in each of which he had acquitted himself with marked 
success. It was this sense of duty more than any- 
thing else which finally induced him to accept the 
offer, which was now repeated, of the post of Finan- 
cial Member of Council in India, and at the end of 
the year 1899 he returned to London to make the 
necessary preparations for the change. 

In the twelve years that he had been in the service 
of the Foreign Office he had made for himself a 
European reputation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INDIA — GENERAL, 

The Laws reached India at the beginning of the hot 
weather, in time for Sir Edward to be present, as a 
spectator, at the debate in the Viceroy’s Council upon 
the Budget introduced by his predecessor Sir Clinton 
Dawkins. On the day after their arrival, death came 
very near to them and to the whole family of Sir Clinton 
Dawkins, with whom they were staying, with a sudden- 
ness which is still characteristic of life in the tropics. 
Lady Law had brought with her an Italian maid: in 
spite of the strict orders given her, this young girl 
drank some water directly from the tap, with the con- 
sequence that she was taken with violent pains in the 
nightT “ She spoke nothing but Italian, and so I was 
called,” relates Lady Law- “As I did not return, 
Edward came to fetch me ; he understood better than 
I what her illness might be. We nursed her ourselves 
for several hours ; the doctor whom we had sent for did 
not come, and so Edward went himself to find him. 
When they returned together, the poor girl had her 
arms round me ; the doctor, horrified, pulled me away 
and almost threw me out of the room. Edward was 
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sent after me. It was a bad case of cholera. On the 
following day, in the afternoon, our first walk abroad in 
Calcutta was to follow the hearse of the unhappy girl to 
the cemetery, in company with an Italian priest whom 
we had been fortunate enough to find for her at the last 
hour,” The Laws and all their household were placed in 
strict quarantine for a few days, and then, after disinfec- 
tion, they were allowed to proceed to Simla. 

Law noticed the great change that had taken place in 
India during the thirty years he had been away from it. 
In the first place, the political centre of gravity had 
been altered. In a private letter he wrote: “When I 
was in India as a subaltern thirty-five years ago, the 
opinion among the general public appeared to be that 
many of the Indian princes were disloyal and possibly 
dangerous; that the Muhamadans, particularly in the 
North-Western Provinces, were disloyal and certainly 
dangerous in the large towns ; that the peasantry gen- 
erally were contented and peaceful, Europeans being 
treated with respect and friendliness in all rural districts. 
. . . To-day I believe that the princes are as a rule loyal, 
the feeling of loyalty being encouraged in some cases, and 
particularly with the Rajpoot chiefs and Sikhs, by a 
sentiment of chivalrous devotion to the great Padishah, 
who is no longer a mere name in India but a vivid and 
honoured personality ; further, many chiefs and probably 
particularly those whose sentiment of loyalty is weakest, 
are influenced by a perfect understanding of the fact that 
the disappearance of the * Raj ’ might easily lead to their 
downfall, either through an uprising of their people or 
through the active hostility of ambitious neighbouring 
princes. The antagonistic feeling which prevailed 
among Muhamadans in certain territories in 1870, and 
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which was probably a consequence of the Mutiny, would 
appear to have almost, if not entirely, died down; a 
result of economic progress under British rule had been 
the enrichment of the Hindu population at the expense 
of the Muhamadan, owing to the higher standard of 
education and keener commercial instincts of the former ; 
many of the lately powerful Muhamadan families have 
lost their fortunes and therewith their prestige, and I 
should say that the Muhamadan upper classes now look 
to the British for sympathy and support in the unequal 
economic struggle against the Hindu, whose general 
character and temperament they despise. The peasantry 
are still quiescent and on the whole doubtless fairly con- 
tent, but some are beginning to read newspapers, and I 
fear that the influence of the only journals likely to 
reach them is pernicious. . . . Moreover, in the neigh- 
bourhood of military cantonments, which are scattered 
throughout the country, recent unfortunate circum- 
stances have aroused and excited a regrettable spirit 
of animosity between the peasants and the British mil- 
itary garrison. Thirty years ago this did not exist.” 

Since Law’s first visit to India, education had been 
widely extended, and he was of the opinion that it had 
been a very doubtful benefit. Nihilism in Russia,” he 
used to say, was the result of putting higher education 
within the reach of quick wits who could learn anything 
from books and pass competitive examinations, but who 
could not assimilate knowledge or reason for themselves. 
We are doing our best to make Nihilists of the Indians.” 
In an article published in * Blackwood’s Magazine ’ 
(August 1907), after he had left India, Law further devel- 
oped this idea. At an early stage of acquaintance with 
Western ideas, the Indian generally breaks away from 
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the traditions of his forefathers and all the steadying 
principles of respect for parents and authority which they 
inculcate. He frequently adopts Herbert Spencer and 
Stuart Mill as his prophets, without the counterpoise of 
the precepts of the Christian religion, teaching sub- 
mission to Caesar, reciprocal obligations to the neighbour, 
and the fulfilment of duty in that state of life to which 
God may be pleased to call him. Without this counter- 
poise or that of his abandoned Indian conservative 
tradition, his studies of the great modern writers 
disturb the balance of his untrained mind, and too often 
all that he is capable of learning from his favourite 
authors is an exaggerated spirit of individualism and 
negation of authority which are the immediate stepping- 
stones to Nihilism. 

In common justice I must here state that, notwith- 
standing my severe criticisms on the ordinary results of 
the class of education now offered to young Indians 
desirous of entering Government service, I have had the 
pleasure of finding among several of the Indian officials 
of the Indian Finance Department excellent solid brains 
and capacity. There are now men, including Bengalis, 
serving the Government of India who are thoroughly 
fitted to take a high place in any European administra- 
tion, and who need not fear Western competition. . , . 
I am not sure that men of this class always receive the 
full measure of promotion which, in my opinion, is 
advisable and is their due.*’ 

In April, as already mentioned, the Laws made their 
way up to Simla. To a European few experiences are 
more delightful than the change from the tropical heat 
and enervating air of Calcutta to the fresh breeze and 
northern pines of Simla. When the Laws were in India, 
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the very journey still partook of romance. The traveller 
whose eyes had been wearied by the never-ending level 
of sunburnt plain, left his railway carriage in the early 
morning to find himself in the unfamiliar presence of 
steep hills, which, thickly covered with tropical vegeta- 
tion at the lower slopes, rose tier above tier, and ridge 
above ridge, in the clear Himalayan air. Into this 
mountain world the traveller penetrated in a tonga — a 
two -wheeled cart drawn from the pole by a pair of 
ponies, which galloped up the white road that wound 
between the hills. The ponies used to be changed every 
seven miles, and at every halt the traveller from the 
scorched plains perceived signs of the higher altitude 
and cooler air. At the early stages mango-trees and 
banana abounded ; at higher elevations these gave way 
to the stone pine; then the oak and rhododendron 
began to appear along northern slopes, and at the end 
of an eight hours’ drive Simla came suddenly into view, 
with Jakko clothed in sombre deodar to the right and 
the eternal snows behind. Simla is set in a wilderness 
of mountains which are very sparsely inhabited, but it is 
itself a considerable town, and it has almost entirely lost 
the rural character which the chroniclers of the Vic- 
torian era assign to it. In order to get into the quiet 
of the mountains, the Laws hired a cottage in the woods 
of Mashobra, a forest-covered ridge about six or seven 
miles from Simla, and used there to spend the week- 
ends, Law found the quiet of their woodland cottage 
so propitious to work, that when a suitable occasion 
presented itself he went even farther into the wilds to 
Narkanda, which is situated on the Thibet road, forty 
miles from Simla, and ordered his chaprasis (or mes- 
sengers) to bring him his papers from the office day by 
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day. This occasioned the first (and last) manifestation 
of insubordination - among the Laws’ Indian servants. 
Lady Law thus recounts what then happened : I was 
already on horseback, and Edward was about to mount, 
when his secretary came to tell him that the chaprasis 
had decided not to obey the orders given them, never 
having been used, they said, to carry official papers so 
far or so regularly. While the secretary was speaking, 
the chaprasis and their Jemadar (foreman, i.e. head- 
messenger) stood behind the secretary. Edward did 
not falter for a second. ‘ Have those men changed,’ 
he said quietly, ‘ and see that my despatch-boxes reach 
me to-morrow at the time I told you.’ The next day 
we looked out with curiosity to see who would turn 
up. It was our own familiar chaprasis whom we saw 
arrive.” 

Lady Law relates another anecdote which indicates 
the trust and affection with which they eventually came 
to be regarded by their Indian servants. ‘‘The diffi- 
culties of those early days,” says Lady Law, “had been 
altogether overcome, when in Calcutta my life for eight 
days was in imminent danger. Edward, in spite of the 
sick-nurses and of the Budget to which he had to devote 
himself at the same time, used to sit up through the 
night in order to look after me. He always found at 
his side one of our high -caste Indian servants, who, 
setting aside his scruples of religion, did not hesitate to 
help him to prepare the invalid dishes by which my 
strength was kept up.” 

That the Laws were able, during their short stay in 
India, to inspire this personal devotion is remarkable, 
because they were obliged to recruit their servants, 
about fifty in number, in Simla or Calcutta; in these 
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two towns European notions have made disastrous pro- 
gress, to the confusion of good housewives; the cash 
nexus has there replaced the personal relation which 
used to bind together the fortunes of master and servant ; 
in towns or districts farther from the highway on which 
European ideas travel eastwards, the old Indian tradi- 
tion still holds its own, and the resident Englishman 
who does not succeed in surrounding himself with loyal 
and trustworthy servants must be singularly unfortunate 
in his choice — or his temper. Law’s temperament was 
that best suited to evoke the loyalty of Indian servants ; 
the Irish clansman’s appeal to his tribal chief, Spend 
me and fend me,” exactly characterised his relations 
with his dependants; he exacted from them a full 
measure of service whenever he needed it, and in return 
helped them lavishly in all their troubles, and interested 
himself in their happiness and advancement. All those 
who were dependent upon him evoked his kindly in- 
terest. At Simla he concerned himself with the pecuni- 
ary difficulties of the subordinate clerks in the Financial 
Department ; he assembled them all at his own house, 
Inverarm, and persuaded them to form a Society of 
Mutual Help. He was the first to take shares, so as 
to give the Society a start, and he constantly urged his 
subordinates to interest themselves in it ; even when he 
left India, he was always eager to hear of its progress. 

Lady Law has recorded the apprehension with which 
his prodigal charity sometimes filled her : — 

Every day, in Simla or Calcutta, letters reached 
Edward from all parts of vast India, asking for pecuni- 
ary assistance. He never refused. An adequate cheque 
used to leave next day, and this often used to frighten 
me. His ministerial salary, large as it was, was not 
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sufficient to live up to the position and entertain on 
the scale Edward himself thought necessary. I used 
sometimes to say to him : ^ Think a little of your own 
self. Your work is overwhelming, the way you do it, 
and you have no private means. Put by part of your 
salary for the remainder of your life.’ 'No,’ he would 
answer, quietly smiling, 'no. This money comes from 
the Indians and to the Indians it must return.’ I would 
insist, and add : ' But the Indians require you ; they 
require your work. It is natural that they should re- 
compense you.’ 'No, my child,’ he would reply, 'don’t 
insist You would not be the wife you are, if you did.’ ” 
The Laws’ house, Inverarm, was perched upon one of 
the highest peaks in Simla, and after his work he loved 
to come out to garden in the miniature plot of level 
ground round the house, whence he could see the 
horizon of the plains in the dim distance, and on the 
other side the nearer semicircle of everlasting snow. 
Here he entertained lavishly, and as he and Lady Law 
were admirable hosts, their house was certainly the 
most interesting in Simla at the time. Lady Law was 
never well in the trying climate of Calcutta, and never 
spent a whole season there. In pursuance of her promise 
to visit her father once a year, she usually left India 
when the Government came down from Simla. But 
though his residence in Calcutta hardly ever extended 
to four months in the year. Law took a big house there 
and constantly filled it with guests, his sister (Miss M. 
Law) or his niece (Miss Law) being specially invited to 
India to play the part of hostess in Lady Law’s absence. 

In Calcutta Law found something of the free unofficial 
atmosphere in which he throve best, and he was able to 
help forward many Government measures by his hearty 

R 
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and confidential relations with the unofficial classes. 
Soldiers, bankers, men of business, and Indian Members 
of the Legislative Council, as well as the Greek Great 
Archimandrite and members of the Greek colony, all 
met at his table, and all found that they could talk 
frankly and easily with him and even criticise his 
administration without awakening his hostility. The 
present writer has still a vision of the Hon. Mr Gokhale 
and Law playing billiards and discussing Indian finance 
till late into the night ; the red Maratha turban and the 
Englishman’s shirt-sleeves would appear alternately 
upon the table in the glow of the lamps and then be with- 
drawn into the shade, as the two men stopped playing 
to debate a proposition. Law used to say that it was 
the duty of Members of Council to see more of the 
Indian colleagues attached to them for legislative pur- 
poses than was then usual, and he himself set the 
example he wished to see followed. The need for such 
social intercourse in Calcutta is very marked, because the 
Legislative Council has no house of its own where its 
members can meet in an informal way; it has no 
counterpart to the smoking-room of the House of 
Commons, in which it is said that the real work of the 
House is done. The meetings of the Council resemble 
the meetings of a Royal Commission ; all the work is 
formal and ceremonious ; there are no social sympathies 
to soften the asperities of political conflict ; a practical 
business man like Law knew that there are many 
avenues to conciliation and compromise which can only 
be explored in private talk, and he thought it the duty of 
officials to remedy by the hospitality of their own houses 
the defects of the Indian system. His kindliness and 
warm feelings made it possible for him to retain not 
only friendly but affectionate relations with those whom 
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he was obliged to oppose in the Council Chamber. The 
present writer, on one occasion, as an unofficial member, 
opposed a certain bill introduced by the Government- 
Law attacked me warmly in a strong and emphatic 
speech which effectually disposed of my opposition. I 
shall always remember how he came to me when the 
Council had broken up, and realising, perhaps, the 
soreness of a younger man at his public discomfiture, put 
his arm round me, and said: "‘You know, my dear 
fellow, I had to speak like that.’’ I was not the only 
additional member who was won by his kindly human 
manner, and the Government gained by his popularity. 

It would not be right to linger longer over personal 
reminiscences ; in Law’s career in India the centre of 
interest lies in the work he was able to achieve as Minister 
of Finance, and in order to make this intelligible it is 
necessary to set out with some fulness the financial 
problems with which he had to deal, and the methods by 
which he solved them. The chronological plan hitherto 
followed in these memoirs will therefore be abandoned 
in the two following chapters, and attention be con- 
centrated upon the subject-matter of Law’s work in 
India. The first of these two chapters consists of a very 
lucid statement of his financial policy by Sir William 
Meyer, who worked under him in the Financial 
Department, and who afterwards subjected Indian 
administration to a comprehensive and masterly sur- 
vey as member of the Royal Commission on Decen- 
tralisation. The second chapter was written by a friend 
with whom Law was in those days closely associated, and 
contains a more general account of the part he took in 
directing the policy of the Indian Government during 
the years that Lord Cur^on was Governor-General. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SIR EDWARD LAW’S WORK AS MEMBER OF THE 
governor-general’s council in INDIA. 

1900-1905. 

BY SIR WILLIAM MEYER, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Sir Edward Law joined the Council of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India in April 1900, as Member 
in charge of the Finance and Commerce Department. 
In reviewing his career in India, it is necessary to preface 
it by some remarks as to the character of the new position 
which he now undertook. The salient feature of Indian 
administration is that there are two sets of Government 
in that country: {a) the Provincial Governments, headed 
by a Governor, a Lieutenant-Governor, or a Chief Com- 
missioner, which administer the aifairs of the principal 
Provinces in subordination to (6) the Central Government 
of India, who are themselves subordinate to the Home 
Government as represented by the Secretary of State 
for India. The Provincial or Local Governments deal 
mainly with matters of ordinary internal administration, 
such as police and jails, civil and criminal justice, educa- 
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tion, medical and sanitary operations, and public works, 
but are subject to the control of the Government of 
India in matters of general policy affecting these, as also 
in a variety of specific details, mainly of a financial or 
quasi-financial character. Each of the principal Pro- 
vinces has its own sources of revenue from which it meets 
the items of expenditure which fall upon it. 

The Government of India, besides supervising matters 
of Provincial administration, retain in their hands, 
generally speaking, questions relating to external affairs 
and relations with the principal Native States, defence, 
general taxation, currency, debt, tariffs, posts and tele- 
graphs, railways, and accounts and audit. The affairs 
of the Government of India are administered by the 
Viceroy or Governor-General in Council. The Viceroy 
himself takes the Foreign Department, and each of the 
.ordinary Members of Council has his own portfolio, in 
regard to which he is in much the same position as a 
Secretary of State in England ; that is to say, he deals 
on his own responsibility with matters of ordinary 
administrative routine. On questions of a larger 
character and those which involve the overruling of a 
Provincial Government, the Viceroy has to be referred to, 
and the Members of Council meet periodically as a 
Cabinet to discuss important questions of general policy 
and matters in which there have been differences of 
opinion between different departments. When Sir 
Edward Law joined the Council he was one of five 
ordinary members who held, respectively, the portfolios 
of Finance and Commerce, Home — with Revenue and 
Agriculture, Public Works, Military, and Legislation, 
while the Commander-in-Chief was at that time an 
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extraordinary Member of the Council, but without a 
portfolio.^ 

Lord Cur^on had then been Viceroy since January 
1899, while Lord Kitchener was to join the Council as 
Commander-in- Chief at the end of 1902. 

Postal as well as commercial affairs were at that time 
under the control of the Finance Department, so that 
Sir Edward’s work in the Government of India may be 
taken as roughly analogous to that of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, 
and the Postmaster-General in a British Cabinet. 

His new functions were thus of a manifold charac- 
ter. He had to deal directly with questions relating 
to the budgets and finances of the country as a 
whole — currency and banking (the Government of 
India have largely to be their own bankers), debt, the 
post office, tariffs, customs, and trade policy. He had 
likewise to supervise Provincial finance — dealing with 
the financial settlements under which the Govern- 
ment of India fix for each Province the amount of 
revenue to which the latter shall be entitled and the 
character of the expenditure which it shall incur. He 
had also to scrutinise and pass the annual Provincial 
budgets, and incorporate them with that of India as a 
whole. 

He was further concerned with questions relating to 
the administration and collection of the opium, excise, 
salt, stamp, income-tax, and customs revenues, although 

^ Since then the distribution of work has been altered. The old Military 
Department has been abolished, and the Commander-in-Chief, as head of the 
Army Department, is now in direct charge of military matters, while the 
portfolios of the ordinary Members are as follows : i, Finance ; 2, Home ; 
3, Revenue, Agriculture, and Ordinary Public Works ; 4, Commerce and 
Industry ; 5, Legislative ; and 6, Education. 
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the local administration of these was largely left to the 
Provincial Governments. He was likewise specially 
concerned, as Finance Member, with questions relating 
to the leave, salaries, and pensions of public officers; 
and the Indian Finance Department, like the Home 
Treasury, has to deal with all questions of expendi- 
ture of any importance or departure from ordinary 
departmental rules coming up either from the Local 
Governments or from the spending departments of the 
Government of India. 

Lastly, as a Member of the Viceroy’s Cabinet, Sir 
Edward was concerned with all really important mat- 
ters relating to the internal and external affairs of 
India. 

The financial position when Sir Edward joined the 
Government of India was specially critical in regard to 
currency matters, and to explain this it is necessary to 
make a short digression into the past. India was 
formerly a silver-standard country. Its standard coin 
was the rupee, which used to be the equivalent of a 
British florin (2s.), and any one who chose could bring 
silver bullion to the Indian mints and get it transmuted 
there into rupees. The Indian Government, however, 
had to meet large sterling expenditure in England in 
payment of military charges incurred there, leave and 
pension allowances, stores, interest on debt, and so 
forth. On the other hand, the normal condition of 
Indian trade was that of a large balance of exports over 
imports, and consequently there was a bullion debt 
which had to be made up to India. Balancing one of 
these factors against the other, the Secretary of State’s 
practice was to liquidate the sterling obligations of the 
Government of India by putting up for tender bills on 
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the Indian treasuries, which were purchased by those 
who had obligations in India which required liquidation 
there. Obviously, however, the sterling equivalents 
which the Secretary of State obtained for his rupee 
bills were determined by the current exchange value of 
silver as compared with gold, since a debtor to India 
need not go to the Secretary of State at all, but might 
defray his liabilities by exporting silver bullion to that 
country. 

From 1873 onwards there was a steady fall in the 
exchange value of silver, with the result that the ster- 
ling value of the rupee dropped continuously from 2s. 
or thereabouts to I5d., the average rate of exchange for 
the year 1892-93. This state of things put the Govern- 
ment of India to enormous financial embarrassment. 
The vagaries of exchange were incalculable, and their 
most carefully prepared budgets were constantly being 
disturbed, and converted into deficit results, by drops in 
exchange, which eventually necessitated the imposition 
of fresh taxation. The general economic conditions of 
the country were also prejudicially affected. Trade 
with gold countries suffered from the absence of any 
definite exchange conditions, while the investment of 
outside capital, of which India stands so much in need, 
was hindered by the fact that possible investors feared, 
not without good reason, that the rupee returns on their 
capital would amount to a steadily diminishing quantity 
in sterling. 

Accordingly, after various unsuccessful efforts to pro- 
mote international agreement for fixing the relative 
values of gold and silver, the Government of India were 
compelled in 1893 to close their mints to the free coin- 
age of silver, and to declare that such coinage should 
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hereafter only be carried out by the Government and as 
the Government thought fit to do so. The object of 
this move was of course to enhance the exchange value 
of the rupee by increased competition for the Secretary 
of State’s Council bills, since those who had money to 
remit to India could no longer do so by the former 
alternative method of sending out silver bullion for 
coinage. The success of this policy was, however, 
slow, and it was not till the year 1898-99 that the rupee 
reached the exchange value which it was intended to 
obtain for it by the policy of 1893 — viz., is. 4d. 

This point, however, only marked the first stage of 
the problem before the Government of India, since it is 
impossible to obtain permanent fixity of exchange with- 
out the introduction of a practical gold standard. This 
necessity was recognised by the Committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State in 1898 to consider the cur- 
rency question, under the presidency of Sir Henry 
Fowler (subsequently Lord Wolverhampton), which 
submitted its report in 1899. The Committee held that 
“ any system without a visible gold currency would be 
looked upon with distrust,” and accordingly recom- 
mended making British sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
legal tender and current coin in India, and the subsequent 
opening of the Indian mints to the free coinage of gold. 
The Committee further advised that while gold should 
be given in exchange for rupees, on demand, as far as 
possible, no legal obligation to this effect should be 
accepted, and as regards the resumption of rupee coin- 
age, it held that this should not be done until the 
proportion of gold in the currency was found to exhaust 
the requirements of the public. The Committee also 
recommended that “ any profit on the coinage of rupees 
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should not be credited to the revenue, or held as a 
portion of the ordinary balance of the Government of 
India, but should be kept in gold as a special reserve, 
entirely apart from the Paper Currency Reserve and the 
ordinary treasury balances.” These recommendations 
were accepted, and in 1899 an Act was passed making 
British gold coins legal tender in India at the rate of 
fifteen rupees to the sovereign, and authorising the issue 
of notes in exchange therefor. 

While the necessity for the holding by the Indian 
Government of a considerable stock of gold was thus 
recognised, it was decided that the financial circum- 
stances of the country precluded the obtainment of this 
amount by borrowing. The stock was to be built up 
gradually, by reliance upon the circumstance that in 
good trade years India’s coin demand on Europe would 
exhaust the amount which could be obtained by the sale 
of the Secretary of State’s Council bills, and that the 
mints being now closed to the coinage of silver, the 
surplus must be sent out in gold. What, however, were 
the Government of India to do with the gold thus 
obtained ? They have to maintain large treasury 
balances all over the country, and mostly under their 
direct control, only a relatively small proportion being 
lodged with the Presidency banks of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. These balances being, however, required 
to meet ordinary demands, had of necessity to be mainly 
held in the rupee coinage of the country, and the amount 
of gold which they could absorb was consequently not 
very considerable. An answer to the question was 
afforded by the existence of what is termed the Paper 
Currency Reserve. The note circulation of India is in 
the hands of the Government, and any one who pleases 
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can obtain currency notes, corresponding to the English 
bank-notes, by deposit of an equivalent amount of 
rupees, or now of gold. These notes are legal tender, 
but the Government of India are obliged to redeem 
them on presentation, and are consequently required by 
law to maintain in cash a Paper Currency Reserve for 
this purpose. Allowing for the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the notes will always remain out, ten 
crores^ of the note circulation were permitted to be 
invested in the rupee securities of the Government of 
India, but for every note in excess of these ten crores an 
equivalent amount had to be maintained in cash. At 
this time the note circulation was about twenty-seven 
crores, necessitating the maintenance of seventeen 
crores of actual or potential coin.® The ordinary 
demand for coin in exchange for notes would be in 
rupees ; but as no demand was likely to be made to the 
extent of the full seventeen crores possible, there was 
scope for the holding of a considerable portion of the 
Currency Reserve in gold, and this was to be the main 
objective for the gold which would come into India. 
Gold thus began to come in to a considerable extent in 
1898-99, and by January 1900 the full 5 million sterling 
which the Government of India had estimated as the 
amount which might safely be held in gold in the 
Currency Reserve had been obtained. The influx of 
gold, however, still continued, the prevalence of famine 
required the outgoing of a large stock of rupees into 
circulation, and the rupee balance in the Currency 

' A crore of rapees Is two-thirds of one million sterling. The amount has 
since been raised to twelve, and subsequently to fourteen, crores, the additional 
four crores being invested in sterling securities. 

^ Gold and silver bullion can now be kept in the reserve, instead of coin. 
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Reserve soon became dangerously depleted. Much 
difficulty was experienced in cashing notes presented, 
with the result that in at least one part of India sove- 
reigns and currency notes began to fall to an appreciable 
discount. Efforts were made to put gold into active cir- 
culation by paying various demands on Government 
therein, but this panacea met with little success, and 
most of the gold thus sent out returned to the Govern- 
ment coffers. The obvious remedy was further rupee 
coinage, and this was proceeded with to some extent; 
but it was also clear that public confidence would be 
shaken, and the progress obtained by the closure of 
the mints undone, if the coinage were to be added to 
without guarantees that the additions thus made would 
not depreciate the exchange value of the rupee. 

Such was the situation when Sir Edward Law took 
charge of the Finance portfolio, and it was an anxious 
and critical one. He grappled with it in an exhaustive 
Minute of the 28th June 1900. His first point was 
that the silver balance in the Currency Reserve must 
be sufficient to secure the convertibility of the note 
issue, and consequently that the quantity of gold which 
this reserve could hold must be limited. 

^^The existence of gold in the reserve,'’ he said, ‘^al- 
though it has been declared legal tender, cannot satisfy 
the legitimate requirements of the public. . . . Owing 
to the smallness of the sums representing an enormous 
proportion of commercial transactions, and the very 
conservative habits of the people, no one at present 
requires gold as a circulating medium in India, and 
consequently the existing stock, so far as currency 
purposes are concerned, is of no immediate practical 
value in case of sudden demands for the encashment 
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of notes. The only way in which it represents suitable 
security for the paper currency is that it is convertible 
by sale into silver bullion, from which bullion rupees 
may be coined. Hence, under existing conditions the 
gold in the currency reserve can only be considered as 
an investment, subject to the same conditions as the ten 
crores held in Government securities ; and in permitting 
the present large gold investment the limit of safety has 
been passed and serious difficulties have been encoun- 
tered, whilst we are far from having acquired the 
stock of gold requisite for exchange purposes. . . . 
Pending an increase in the note circulation . . . 
or some other change in existing conditions, I am 
of opinion that a maximum sum of approximately 
^7,000,000 in gold may now be safely held in the 
currency reserve.” 

His next proposition was that if gold accumulated 
above this limit of safety the excess must be mainly 
devoted to the purchase and coinage of silver, since, 
as above observed, the expedient of putting gold into 
active circulation had largely failed. 

Thirdly, to meet the apprehension that such coinage 
would break down the currency policy, by reducing the 
stock of gold and expanding the amount of rupees in 
circulation. Sir Edward proposed to devote the entire 
profits on rupee coinage to the building up of a special 
Gold Standard Fund, which is now known as the Gold 
Standard Reserve. 

“ The recorded opinion of the Currency Commission 
(Committee),” he -wrote, “ is unanimous as regards the 
necessity of a certain gold reserve being held for ex- 
change purposes. ... If it be accepted that £7,000,000 
is the maximum sum which, under existing conditions. 
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can be held in the gold currency reserve, in addition 
to the ten crores already invested, it is evident that 
such assistance as can be obtained from manipulating 
the reserve will fail to provide the sum in gold which it 
is considered advisable to hold in connection with the 
maintenance of steady exchange. So far, no authority 
has ventured to name a definite sum which should suf- 
fice for this purpose, but there is a general consensus of 
opinion, in which I fully concur, that a very considerable 
sum is required. The most ready way of obtaining such 
a large sum is by gold borrowings, but the opinion of 
the Currency Commission was strongly hostile to such 
a course, and the question therefore remains unan- 
swered — How is the necessary stock of gold to be 
obtained? ... I propose to create a special ‘Gold 
Exchange Fund ’ independent of, but in case of extra- 
ordinary requirements for exchange purposes to be 
used in conjunction with, the gold resources of the 
currency reserve.” 

These three propositions were accepted, and they 
have since formed the bed-rock of the currency policy 
of the Government of India. Certain subsidiary pro- 
posals, under which the interest on the .ten crores of 
paper currency investment was to be handed over to 
the Gold Standard Reserve, and a portion of the gold 
belonging to the Currency Reserve was to be held in 
British consols, were not adopted, but these did not 
affect the integral features of Sir Edward’s scheme. 
Under the results of that scheme, rupees, though they 
are still legal tender to an unlimited extent, have be- 
come practically a token coin, like the 5-franc piece 
of the Latin Union, the value of which is independent 
of the bullion value of the constituent silver. Additions 
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to the rupee coinage are made, not at the arbitrary 
discretion of Government, but when it is shown by the 
increase of the gold stock in India that they are re- 
quired for trade purposes. The danger of putting into 
circulation a large quantity of coin, the artificial value 
of which is largely in excess of its bullion value, is met 
by the addition of such difference, represented by the 
profits on rupee coinage, to the Gold Standard Reserve, 
which is for the most part invested in sterling secu- 
rities, and this increases automatically by the interest 
accruing. Consequently, if and when the tide turns, 
if exchange falls and the quantity of rupees in circula- 
tion becomes redundant instead of insufficient, the Gold 
Standard Reserve affords, as will presently be explained, 
a ready means of tiding over this emergency. 

Since the original scheme was launched some fur- 
ther developments have been made therein. In order 
to obviate the sending to India of quantities of gold 
which the Government of India could not absorb, 
and which had therefore to be sent to England to 
procure silver to coin into rupees, the Secretary of 
State now complies with trade demands by issuing 
Council bills in excess of what he needs for revenue 
purposes, and from the excess quantity of gold that 
he thus obtains fresh silver is purchased for coinage. 
The Secretary of State also keeps a considerable pro- 
portion of the gold held in the Currency Reserve under 
his own custody in London, and is thus able to utilise 
this gold more promptly when occasion requires its 
conversion into rupees. Finally, considerable embar- 
rassment has from time to time been caused to the 
Government of India by the fact that while the 
importation of gold into the country, or the Secre- 
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tary of State’s Council drawings which are often by 
telegram, necessitated the immediate depletion of their 
rupee balances, these could not be replenished for 
several weeks, owing to the necessity of purchasing 
silver in England and getting it sent out to be coined 
in India. This difficulty was first met by the holding 
within the Currency Reserve of a certain amount of 
silver bullion, which could be coined at once when 
occasion required. Later on, it was found that this 
was not a sufficient safeguard, and consequently the 
bullion reserve was taken out of the Currency Reserve, 
increased to 6 crores of rupees (4 million sterling), 
and held as a portion of the Gold Standard Reserve.^ 
Sir Edward Law opposed this last step, which was 
taken after his retirement, as tampering with the 
original objects for which the Gold Standard Reserve 
was constituted, and his misgivings found a wide 
echo in India. On the other side, it was held that 
the step taken proved to be of great use in tiding 
over the interval which had to elapse between the 
orders of silver for fresh coinage and its actual 
conversion into rupees. 

The success of Sir Edward’s Gold Standard Reserve 
policy was magnificently demonstrated in 1907-8. In 
that year, after a series of prosperous seasons and large 
additions to the rupee coinage, the tide suddenly turned, 
owing to a fall in Indian exports, and the appreciation 
of gold consequent on a commercial crisis in America 
and tight money all over the world. Exchange suddenly 
fell, and the previous demand for rupees was converted 
into a demand for gold. The gold balances held by the 
Government of India in their treasuries and in the Cur- 

1 The silver portion of the Gold Standard Reserve is now held in rupees. 
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rency Reserve were speedily exhausted, and then the 
Gold Standard Reserve came into play. The Secretary 
of State stopped his Council drawings, and the normal 
position was reversed, the Government of India uphold- 
ing exchange by offering bills on the Secretary of State 
at IS. ^d. a rupee less a fraction which would have been 
the cost of remitting gold from India. The stock of 
rupees in circulation was thus reduced, indirectly by the 
cessation of the outgoings from the Government of India 
treasuries which would have taken place had the Secre- 
tary of State’s normal drawings continued, and directly 
by the absorption of the rupees tendered to the Govern- 
ment of India for the bills issued by them on London. 
In order that the Secretary of State might meet the 
liabilities thus thrown upon him and provide for his 
revenue requirements, it was of course necessary to sell 
the Gold Standard Reserve securities to a large extent, 
and whereas in October 1907 the total amount of ster- 
ling assets held by or on behalf of the Government of 
India had amounted to 24^ million sterling, this had 
been reduced to million by April igog. The object 
for which the Gold Standard Reserve was instituted 
had, however, been attained ; the fall in exchange had 
been stayed; from that time onward matters began to 
improve ; and the sterling holdings of the Government 
of India have now exceeded their former level. Had 
Sir Edward Law done nothing else of note during his 
term of office in India, his Gold Standard Reserve 
policy would by itself have made his tenure of office 
noteworthy. 

One point remains to be noticed. It was not in- 
tended that the profits on coinage should be indefinitely 
added to the Gold Standard Reserve. Once that had 

s 
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reached a strong enough position, these might be other- 
wise applied- Sir Edward Law was inclined, before he 
left India, to think that it would be necessary to bring the 
Gold Standard Reserve up to 20 million sterling before 
any steps were taken in this direction. In 1907, how- 
ever, although the Gold Standard Reserve was still 
several millions short of this figure, the Secretary of 
State thought that it was sufficiently strong to enable 
half the profits on coinage to be diverted to the pur- 
poses of railway construction. Shortly after this de- 
cision was arrived at, however, the financial crisis above 
referred to took place, with the result of stopping for a 
time further accretions to the rupee coinage, and the 
Secretary of State has now decided that there shall be 
no diversion of profits on such coinage from the Gold 
Standard Reserve Fund until the total sterling assets 
held by the Government of India in that Fund and in 
its Currency Reserve taken together exceeds 25 million. 

It has been observed above that the Fowler Currency 
Committee looked forward to the coinage of gold at the 
Indian mints. This policy was accepted in principle, 
but technical difficulties arose with the Royal Mint in 
London in connection with the coinage of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns in India, and the proposal to coin these 
there was finally dropped. It was also decided that 
it would not be advisable to start an Indian coinage 
of small gold pieces representing 3, 5, or 10 rupees. 
Currency notes are already issued by the Government 
of India for Rs. 5 and Rs. 10, and it was thought that 
there would be no real scope for small gold coins which 
would be expensive to produce and easily lost. 

, It has been noted that the attempts to promote the 
active circulation of British gold coins in India in 1899- 
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1900 were unsuccessful. Since then, however, there has 
been a steadily increasing demand for sovereigns, and 
it may be hoped that eventually these will become a 
medium of active circulation to a much greater extent 
than at present, with the result that the Indian Cur- 
rency system will be placed on a still more secure 
basis. 

It has already been mentioned that the note circu- 
lation in India is in the hands of Government. Prior 
to Sir Edward Law’s time, however, the Government 
currency notes issued were not legal tender, or cash- 
able by Government, throughout the whole country. 
India was divided for note purposes into various circles, 
with headquarters, respectively, at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Rangoon, Lahore, and Allahabad (subsequently 
changed to Cawnpore), and the notes issued from each 
of these centres were legal tender within that circle 
only, and consequently circulated at a discount outside 
the circle boundaries- This procedure was necessitated 
by the fact that a system of universal notes, cashable 
anywhere, would have inflicted too great a strain on the 
Government balances, since the notes would be largely 
used for the purpose of trade remittances, and would 
thus come to the nearest Government centre for encash- 
ment. On the other hand, if the facilities for encash- 
ment could be increased, the note circulation would rise, 
and the proportion of notes presented for encashment 
would decrease, with the result that there would be less 
strain on the Government currency balances. Sir Ed- 
ward Law accordingly initiated a scheme under which 
notes of the lowest denomination (Rs. 5) were to become 
universal legal tender in all parts of India, excluding 
Burma, and this proposal was sanctioned by the Secre- 
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tary of State and became law in 1903. Later on, the 
nniversalisation of the Re. 5 note was extended to Burma 
also, and the recently passed Paper Currency Act of 
igio carries out a further idea of Sir Edward Law’s for 
the universalisation of Re. 10 note, and also universalises 
the currency notes for Rs. 50. 

The effect of the universalisation of the Re. 5 note 
was to cause a large increase in the circulation of notes 
of this value, and as the remaining note circulation had 
also expanded with the growth of trade, the opportunity 
was taken in 1904-5 to increase the invested portion of 
the Paper Currency Reserve from ten to twelve ^ crores, 
the additional two crores being invested in British 
consols, thus strengthening the Gold Reserve position of 
the Government of India. 

Connected with the Paper Currency system is the 
idea of establishing a great Central Bank for India, with 
a position similar to that of the Bank of England or the 
Bank of France. India possesses Presidency banks at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, each of which has 
a certain connection with Government, and receives 
the deposit of a portion of the Government balances. 
Their powers, however, were limited, and their trans- 
actions restricted to India and Ceylon, so that they 
could not take any part in promoting the desired flow ot 
capital from Great Britain to India- They, moreover, 
exercised no effective influence over the money market, 
and so far from their being able to render assistance to 
the Government at seasons of financial stringency, the 
Government had occasionally to lend them money. The 
idea of a Central Bank for India initiated with the dis- 
cussions of the Fowler Currency Committee, and in 

^ Increased to 14 crores in 191 1. 
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dealing with the report of that Committee in 1899, ‘^he 
Government of India addressed the Secretary of State in 
the following terms : — 

There can, we think, be no question that, for the 
purpose of the effective maintenance of the gold standard, 
a bank with a large sterling capital, and constituted on 
the model of the Bank of England or Bank of France, 
would be a very powerful support to the State. Such a 
Bank would be better able to measure and deal with the 
requirements of trade for foreign remittances than any 
Government, and it would have the capacity, which a 
Government Department cannot be expected to possess, 
of preventing unnecessary export of gold without ham- 
pering trade. Aii institution of the kind would also be 
most effective in promoting the circulation of gold. It 
would again be an effective agent for securing an in- 
creased circulation of fiduciary money ; and we might 
find it possible to entrust it with the management of the 
Government Paper Currency.’’ 

Proposals for the creation of such a Central Bank were 
laid before the Secretary of State in January 1900, but 
in consequence of various objections indicated by him, 
the decision of the question was postponed pending Sir 
Edward Law’s arrival in India. Sir Edward dealt with 
the matter in a minute which was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State in 1901. He was against the proposal 
in present circumstances, and observed that whilst 
convinced that it is unnecessary to establish a Central 
Bank for the assistance of trade, and unprofitable, as 
regards provision of assistance in connection with pos- 
sible exchange difficulties, I am still of opinion that if 
practical difficulties could be overcome, it would be dis- 
tinctly advisable to establish such a bank so as to relieve 
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Government of present heavy responsibilities and to 
secure the advantages arising from the control of the 
banking system of a country by a solid, powerful, 
central institution. In India, Government is to-day the 
chief banker. I do not think it well that Government 
should occupy such a position ; and I am only deterred 
by what appear to me to be the very great practical 
difficulties of the situation.” This minute convinced 
both the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State that the idea of a Central Bank was under existing 
circumstances premature, and the proposal to establish 
one has not since been revived. 

Sir Edward was, however, of opinion that it was 
desirable to give the Presidency banks, under certain 
conditions, facilities for borrowing in sterling in London, 
but the proposals made to the Secretary of State in this 
connection were strongly opposed by the rival exchange 
banks and eventually fell through. 

One final aspect of Sir Edward Law’s work in con- 
nection with Currency Reform needs mention. A 
number of the Native States of India possessed their 
own mints and had their independent coinage, which 
was, however, modelled on the British rupee. Prior to 
the closure of the mints, these native rupees, being of the 
same bullion value as the British rupee, exchanged with 
it on equal terms ; but the effect of the policy which gave 
the British rupee an enhanced artificial value was to de- 
preciate the Native State rupee in exchange therewith, 
and to subject the Native States and their populations to 
currency troubles of much the same character as British 
India had previously experienced in its dealings with the 
outside world. As a remedy, the States which were 
willing to adopt this course were encouraged to close 
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their mints and accept the British rupee, a liberal allow- 
ance being made for the old State coins handed in. 
During Sir Edward Law’s tenure of office arrangements 
of this character were made with the important States of 
Baroda, Jeypore, and Indore, and with several minor 
native chiefs. 

One of the most responsible and difficult parts of the 
Finance Member’s duties is in connection with Railway 
finance. The Government of India own most of the 
railways in the country, and work a certain number 
of these, leasing out others to companies. In other 
cases, again, where companies own their own lines, their 
capital has been raised with the assistance of Govern- 
ment, or on the Secretary of State’s guarantee. The 
financing of this large railway property of the Govern- 
ment — the total mileage of railways in India amounted 
to nearly 25,000 miles when Sir Edward Law took office, 
and now exceeds 32,000 — is intimately connected with 
the general finances of the country. The current ex- 
penditure, in so far as it falls directly upon Govern- 
ment, is met from the earnings of the railways, but 
the amounts required for the improvement or extension 
of railway systems are treated as capital expenditure, 
and are mainly financed (a) by borrowing in England 
or India, and (6) by the allotment of funds from cur- 
rent revenues or cash balances, or from moneys under 
the control of the Government such as deposits in 
Post Office Savings Banks. The provision of funds 
under (6) depends of course largely on the financial 
conditions of each year, while the facilities for rail- 
way borrowing are limited, not merely by financial 
conditions and the possibility of the Government hav- 
ing to raise money by loan for other purposes, but 
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by the fact that the market for Indian securities both 
in London and in India is a limited one. For some 
years previous to Sir Edward Law’s assumption of 
office, for one cause and another, the amount of money 
provided for capital expenditure on open lines of rail- 
way was very limited. Demands came from all parts of 
India for new lines, and these demands were emphasised 
by great distress during periods of famine on account 
of the absence of railway communication. New lines 
again, when constructed, acted as feeders to the old, 
and the increasing traffic which the latter had to deal 
with required more rolling stock, larger stations and 
goods sheds, additional sidings and stations, and some- 
times the duplication of tracks. The growing pros- 
perity of the country also demanded a quicker and 
better service of trains, which involved the provision 
of more efficient means for securing the safety of 
passengers. 

In short, in responding to the demands for new lines 
the old lines were starved of funds, and the difficulty 
of conducting the business of the older railways was 
becoming acute. 

It was at this stage that Sir Edward Law became 
Finance Minister. He was quick to recognise that the 
claims of the Railway Department to a larger allotment 
of funds, and primarily for the open lines, must be met 
if development was not to be retarded. 

The difficulties arising out of an unstable exchange 
had been overcome by the closure of the mints. The 
railways, for the most part, had passed through the 
period when they were a drain on the general revenues 
of India, and were now earning enough to cover all 
interest charges and leave a balance to the credit of the 
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of view of the practical impossibility, under present 
conditions, of raising the capital necessary to carry out 
an adequate programme of railway construction. It is, 
perhaps, desirable to examine in detail this question of 
the inadequacy of our present arrangements for obtain- 
ing the desirable amount of capital for railway con- 
struction. Such capital can only be obtained by rupee 
loans in India, by sterling loans in England, or by 
drawing on surplus treasury balances. The amount 
that can be raised by rupee loans is strictly limited, and 
I would venture to refer to my remarks on the question 
in my note on the Famine Insurance Fund proposal, 
dated April 26, 1903. In that note I endeavoured to 
show that, even in favourable seasons, we cannot with 
equanimity contemplate the necessity for borrowing 
more than an average oi 2,% crores per annum as a 
maximum in India, whilst 2% crores would seem a 
much more reasonable figure. 

‘^As regards borrowing in sterling our resources 
are limited by the objections of the Secretary of State 
to any rapid increase of our sterling liabilities, and also 
by the fact that sterling loans can only be raised within 
limits sanctioned by the British Parliament. The first 
objection is one in which the Secretary of State is 
strongly supported by the recommendations of the 
Currency Committee, and I may add that I am person- 
ally in full accord with the opinion expressed by the 
Committee on this particular question. Moreover, 
apart from the particular objections indicated by the 
Committee, I am of opinion that any attempt to ma- 
terially increase our borrowings on the London market 
would inevitably result in a more or less serious depre- 
ciation of Indian securities. The bugbear of the uncer- 
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tainty of Indian exchange weighs heavily on the minds 
of the majority of the investing public in England, and 
whilst any amount of capital is forthcoming for railways 
in Argentina or Mexico, where the exchange question is 
in reality much more serious than in India, our past 
difficulties have been so carefully and widely advertised 
that nearly every one looks askance at Indian invest- 
ments. The market is in the main limited to invest- 
ments by a small section of the public who never 
sacrificed their property during the difficult years at the 
beginning of the last decade, and who, having had their 
confidence justified, are now ready to increase their 
investments, and to those who have acquired special 
knowledge of Indian conditions through residence in 
India or other exceptional circumstances. 

“ The rates of interest obtainable on Indian secur- 
ities are not sufficiently high to attract speculative 
investors, whilst the resources of the classes who ordin- 
arily invest are very limited. It is difficult to say what 
sum the latter class are prepared to take up as an 
annual average; but if in any given year our issue 
should exceed the amount which they are so prepared 
to take up by even 20 per cent, the fall in our securities 
would be most serious, and it would, moreover, have 
the result of frightening our permanent customers so 
that they would be less ready to invest in immediately 
succeeding years, and, therefore, although we might by 
a certain sacrifice obtain an additional 3 or 4 million 
sterling in any particular year, the result on our credit 
would be such that our difficulties would be greater 
than ever in immediately succeeding years. It must be 
borne in mind that every additional million put on the 
market beyond what it is normally prepared to absorb 
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must mean the depreciation of our securities by figures 
representing geometrical progression. 

^*I have dealt with the possibility of finding our 
requirements by loans : there remains for consideration 
the only other resource, namely, that of drawing on our 
Treasury Balances. These, in the last three years, have 
been drawn upon to the extent of 5 million sterling, or 
crores of rupees, and approximately 18 per cent of 
our total expenditure on railways has been found from 
Treasury Balances in India. Now, the existence of 
these Treasury Balances depends upon the surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. Such surpluses have in the 
last four years been abnormally large, but Government 
has recently taken measures for their reduction, so that 
in future the possibility of drawing on this source for 
capital expenditure will be reduced to something very 
small, if it does not entirely disappear.’’ 

The failure to keep pace with the increasing de- 
mands made upon Government in connection with 
railways was further considered in some quarters to be 
due not merely to difficulty in providing funds, but 
to the system under which they were controlled, 
namely, by a Secretariat in the Government of India, 
under a Member of Council who was not an expert 
railway officer ; but before making any changes it was 
considered expedient to obtain a railway expert from 
England to advise the Government of India as to the 
means to be adopted to place railways on a more 
commercial basis. Mr Thomas Robertson, C.V.O., 
who was ^engaged for this purpose by the Secretary 
of State, visited India in the winters of 1901 and 1902, 
and submitted his report in 1903. 
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The immediate outcome of this report was the crea- 
tion — which will be referred to more fully later on, — 
of the Department of Commerce and Industry, to 
which all business relating to trade and commerce was 
transferred ; and' the appointment of a Railway Board, 
which was to consist of a President and two members, 
and to administer, under the Commerce Department, 
the entire railway system of India. 

In regard to the financing of railways Mr Robertson 
recommended the creation of a Railway Fund, distinct 
from the general finances of the Government of India ; 
but the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
were unable to accept this suggestion, as they held that 
“in the last resort all liabilities incurred are Govern- 
ment liabilities. Government must, therefore, retain 
control over them, and cannot afford to let other per- 
sons pledge their credit without their knowledge, or to 
an extent of which they are unaware." 

Mr Robertson’s report was therefore barren of results 
so far as improvement in the method of providing funds 
for railways was concerned. The amount provided for 
railways when Sir Edward Law assumed office was, 
roughly, 7 millions, and by the time he vacated office 
it had risen to 8 millions ; but Sir Edward considered 
this amount quite inadequate for the needs of the 
country. At the same time he recognised, as is shown 
by the Note quoted above, that there was a limit to 
the amount Government might borrow. Unless, there- 
fore, the opening up of large tracts of country which 
were entirely devoid of railway communication was to be 
indefinitely deferred, it was necessary that some other 
means than direct borrowing by Government should be 
found for raising the money required for railways. 
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Holding the view that the investing public in Eng- 
land would be more interested in Indian railways if 
these ceased to be State properties and became or- 
dinary commercial securities. Sir Edward, just before 
vacating office, proposed that the Government should 
buy up the railway lines of which it was not already the 
sole owner, re-group all the lines into suitable systems, 
create companies to take over and work these systems 
in thirty-year leases, and raise additional capital there- 
for by the issue of debentures on the security of the 
several railways thus created. The Government in- 
terest in these lines was to be secured by paid-up shares 
and debentures equivalent to their existing value, and as 
the Government required fresh money for the purpose of 
railway purchase, it was to realise it by the sale of a 
portion of its existing interests. The Government was 
to retain special control over lines which were peculiarly 
important for strategic or famine purposes, but in re- 
spect to the rest, its interest was to be proportioned to 
its share of the capital. Although the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State expressed themselves 
unable to accept this scheme, some attempts have 
since been made in the directions indicated by Sir 
Edward. 

When the Madras Railway and the Southern Mah- 
ratta Railway contracts fell in at the end of 1907, the 
former railway was divided up between the latter and 
the South Indian Railway, so that each should have 
a definite area to operate in. Again, when the South 
Indian Railway contract was approaching its termina- 
tion at the end of 1910, an effort was made to recon- 
stitute the Company on an unguaranteed basis. So 
far as the negotiations between the Government and 
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the Company were concerned, the terms were agreed 
to, but it was found that they were not acceptable to 
the money market and the Secretary of State could 
not see his way to improve them. The effort to place 
the railway on a more truly commercial basis was 
consequently unsuccessful. 

Though Sir Edward Law did not have the satisfac- 
tion during his tenure of office of witnessing the fruit 
borne by his labours for the improvement of railway 
finance, the representations made to the Secretary 
of State at his instance subsequently resulted in 
the appointment in May 1907 of a Committee to con- 
sider the whole question. This Committee, which was 
presided over by Sir James Mackay, G.C.M.G., &c., 
now Lord Inchcape, reported that there was no limit 
to the amount which could be spent profitably on rail- 
ways in India, and that Government should be able 
to raise enough money to provide at least £12,500,000 
annually without prejudicing Indian securities generally. 
While the condition of the money market has not yet 
permitted of this figure being reached, the amount actu- 
ally allotted for railways has, however, now reached 
about £10,000,000, whereas it was under £7,000,000 
when Sir Edward Law assumed office. 

The irrigation works of India are also mainly owned 
by the State, and the expansion and construction of 
large irrigation systems has to be undertaken by the 
Government of India. Works which, though not in 
themselves remunerative, are valuable as protectives 
against famine, arc constructed out of current rev- 
enues. Productive works, i.c., those which are calcu- 
lated to yield a return which will more than cover 
working expenses and the interest on capital, are fin- 
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anced by borrowing, and money requirements in this 
direction are considered along with the railway pro- 
gramme above referred to. In 1899-1900, the ordinary 
allotment for productive works was 85 lakhs a-year. In 
Sir Edward Law’s time this was raised to 100, and later 
to 125 lakhs, while a further development, with which 
he would have been in complete sympathy, has since 
taken place, and the amount annually raised for pro- 
ductive irrigation purposes has been increased to 
I million sterling (150 lakhs), and subsequently to 
£1,133,000. Sir Edward’s knowledge of the great irri- 
gation systems of Northern Italy was of special value 
to him in dealing with similar projects in India. 

As above stated, the Finance Department had 
in Sir Edward Law’s time to deal with matters 
affecting trade and customs, and in these Sir Edward 
naturally took a very special interest. The customs 
revenue goes entirely to the Government of India, 
but the local Governments are responsible for the 
general arrangements for the collection of customs 
revenue at the various ports. Sir Edward was much 
struck by the diversities of procedure which resulted 
from this system, and during his term of office steps 
were taken to make procedure more uniform and simple. 
The main difficulty was, however, in connection with 
the superior personnel The Collectors of Customs at 
the principal ports were members of the Indian Civil 
Service, having, as a rule, also other duties to dis- 
charge, and being constantly liable to reversion to work 
of a different character in their own Province. The 
result was that the Customs Collectors did not stay long 
enough at their posts to acquire an adequate know- 
ledge of the technical matters with which they had to 
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deal, while their principal assistants, for the most part 
promoted subordinates, were not of the calibre required 
for the important duties they had to discharge. These 
facts gave rise to legitimate discontent on the part of 
the commercial community, and during Sir Edward’s 
tenure of office a scheme was elaborated, and sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State shortly after he retired, for an 
Imperial Customs Service, consisting of members of the 
Indian Civil Service and other officers recruited specially 
from England. The members of this service were to 
discharge the higher duties in the Customs Department, 
and were to be appointed and promoted by the Govern- 
ment of India, and liable to transfer from one port 
to another, so that the customs work would no longer 
be done in separate Provincial compartments. These 
arrangements, which have now been in force for some 
years, have materially improved the working of the 
customs administration. 

Sir Edward had to deal during his term of office with 
various tariff questions which have a material bearing on 
the subject of Tariff Reform. India is a Free Trade 
country. There are light duties on imports, which 
do not as a rule exceed 5 per cent ad valorem,'^ but 
these are imposed purely for revenue purposes, and not 
with any protective object, while in the case of cotton 
imports the duty levied is counterbalanced by an 
equivalent local excise. It is thus difficult for India 
to take retaliatory measures in respect of an outside 
country whose trade regulations give undue favour to 
the export of its goods to India or impose a harmful 
duty on imports from there, and this difficulty is of 

^ There are higher duties on special articles such as liquors, salt, silver, 
petroleum, and tobacco. 
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course intensified by the fact that the Government of 
India are not free agents in respect of their financial 
policy, but have to comply with the instructions of the 
Secretary of State. 

The first important problem oi, this character with 
which Sir Edward had to deal was in respect of sugar. 
Beet sugar from foreign countries began to flood the 
Indian market from 1897, when it was excluded from 
the United States by countervailing duties; and as 
bounties were given by the exporting countries in 
respect of this sugar, it competed unfairly with the 
home-grown article, and especially with the products of 
the Indian refineries. In 1899, shortly after Lord 
Curzon took office, the Government of India obtained 
power to impose special countervailing duties on bounty- 
fed sugar up to the extent to which bounties were given 
in respect thereof. This measure, however, did not 
prove of great effect, since it was found that the 
recognised bounties given by foreign countries were not 
the only means by which the export of sugar to India 
was stimulated. In Germany and Austria, for instance, 
whence the bulk of this sugar came, local protective 
duties of a high character enabled sugar producers and 
refiners to control the home trade by means of combina- 
tions or cartels,’’ and to reap so much profit thereby 
that they were able to dispose of their excess products 
abroad at artificially cheap rates. The countervailing 
duties imposed by India were, however, one of the 
factors which led to the question of bounties being fully 
considered by the foreign countries principally con- 
cerned at the Brussels Conference of 1902, at which 
it was decided to abolish sugar bounties, and to this 
decision most of the bounty-giving countries adhered. 
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India was not a party to this conference, but her action 
was practically in accordance with its decisions. The 
abolition of bounties was to take effect from September 
1903, and in 1902 the Government of India took power 
to countervail the artificial encouragement given to 
sugar by the “ cartels ” system up to that date, while in 
1903 they extended these special duties so as to cover 
sugar produced before September 1903 but subsequently 
imported. They also retained power to impose fresh 
duties in the event of a repetition of the circumstances 
which had led them to take action originally. These 
measures, in which Sir Edward Law’s technical know- 
ledge, and appreciation of foreign tariff and economical 
conditions, were very valuable, and which he keenly 
pressed in the interests of Indian agriculture, proved 
quite successful as regards the sugar at which they 
aimed ; but the result has been to enhance the imports 
of cane sugar, which comes mostly from Mauritius and 
Java. These imports, however, are not artificially 
stimulated by the producing countries, and while the 
present Free Trade policy lasts, the Indian sugar pro- 
ducer has therefore no ground of complaint in respect 
thereto. 

Another interesting question arose in connection with 
coffee. The French Government, having had tariff 
disputes with Brazil, imposed a large additional duty on 
imported coffee, which came mainly from Brazilian 
markets ; but this incidentally affected the coffee-growers 
of Southern India, for they also exported to France to a 
considerable extent. Brazil subsequently came to terms 
with France, and obtained favourable rates for its coffee, 
but the French Government proposed to maintain the 
former heavy duties as against India as a means of 
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obtaining special concessions for French goods there. 
The Government of India refused to make any special 
discrimination in favour of France or to make general 
tariff reductions which would have materially diminished 
their revenue. The course they took, on Sir Edward 
Law’s advice, was to propose the levy of enhanced 
duties on brandies and other articles of luxury, which, 
while they would be of general application in accordance 
with the Indian financial system, would work to the 
special detriment of the French producer. This threat 
proved effective, and a satisfactory arrangement was 
come to with the French Republic, under which Indian 
coffee and other produce obtained the benefits of the 
French minimum tariff, in return for a reduction of 
Indian duties on copperas and vinegar — a measure which 
involved but a slight loss to the Indian revenues. 

Trouble was likewise threatened with Japan, owing to 
the fact that India had not been a party to the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty of 1894, which secured the “most 
favoured nation” treatment of British imports by the 
Japanese Government. That Government, in conse- 
quence of tariff arrangements with Germany, began to 
discriminate against Indian saltpetre and indigo, and 
demanded as a quii pro qxio for a change, a large 
reduction of duty on the principal Japanese exports to 
India. In accordance with their general Free Trade 
policy, the Indian Government could not comply with 
this demand, for the articles in question were also 
exported by other countries, and a general tariff 
reduction would have involved a large loss of revenue. 
On the other hand, it was difficult to make any special 
reprisals against Japan, for India’s exports to that 
country far exceeded the imports from there, and a 
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tariff war would consequently have been to India’s 
disadvantage. Finally, however, a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with Japan on the ‘^most favoured nation ” basis 
was arrived at. 

The Government of India had thus had some special 
experience of tariff difficulties when Mr Chamberlain’s 
advocacy of the policy of Tariff Reform in the United 
Kingdom led to their being invited by the Secretary of 
State in 1903 to state their views upon the system of 
preferential tariffs between the various parts of the 
Empire ; and Sir Edward’s special knowledge of tariff 
conditions proved of the greatest value to them in 
framing their reply to the Secretary of State, which was 
accompanied by a full and very able minute by Sir 
Edward himself. This matter will, however, be treated 
by another writer in connection with Sir Edward’s 
attitude on the question of Tariff Reform. It will suffice 
here to say that while Sir Edward did not actually dis- 
sent from the general conclusions of the Government of 
India’s despatch, his intimate personal acquaintance 
with the subject enabled him to point out, in a masterly 
analysis, that the danger of retaliatory action by foreign 
countries, which his colleagues viewed with great ap- 
prehension, was one which might easily be exaggerated, 
since the goods these obtained from India consisted 
largely of articles, such as jute, in which India enjoyed a 
practical monopoly, or of raw material, which it would 
not be for their interest to tax. 

Another matter which engaged Sir Edward’s attention, 
and in which he was specially competent to advise by 
reason of his acquaintance with that country, was 
India’s trade relations with Persia, and the necessity 
for developing trade which the Russian Government 
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were endeavouring to monopolise. In 1904 ^ special 
commercial mission was despatched, in concert with the 
Indian Tea Association and Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce, to examine the trade possibilities in Eastern and 
Southern Persia, and the report of this mission has 
proved of much value to Indian traders interested in that 
market. 

The Indian Tea Association were also interested in 
pushing the export of Indian tea to other countries and 
its consumption in India itself. This was a matter in 
which they had Sir Edward’s warm sympathy ; and, in 
1903, an Act was passed providing for the levy of a small 
cess on Indian tea exported by sea, the proceeds of 
which are handed to the Tea Association for the purpose 
of promoting sales. A special grant was also given 
by the Indian Government for scientific investigation 
and research into the methods of tea cultivation and 
manufacture. 

In dealing with trade questions, the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India was hampered^by the 
inadequate character of the machinery at its disposal. 
Its chief local agent in these matters was an officer of the 
Department, styled the Director-General of Statistics, 
who framed an annual review of the trade of India, was 
consulted in matters relating to the amendment of the 
tariff, and had consequently to maintain relations with 
the commercial world. He had, however, other 
functions, and the defects of the existing system are 
clearly summarised in a letter issued by the Government 
of India to the Indian Chambers of Commerce in 
May 1902, in which they stated that they were “ im- 
pressed by the defective nature of the arrangements for 
providing the Government with advice and information 
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upon commercial and industrial questions in which the 
State is concerned. Still more noticeable is the almost 
entire absence of any machinery by which Government 
can systematically procure and communicate to the 
commercial public information on matters which are of 
interest to them.” 

It was accordingly proposed to establish a special 
Bureau of Commercial Intelligence, under a Director- 
General, which was to collect and publish all information 
likely to be of use to the commercial public, or to the 
Government in its relations to commerce. This proposal 
did not, however, meet with full acceptance by the 
Secretary of State, and later on it became merged in 
the larger scheme already mentioned (p. 285), which was 
initiated by Lord Curzon, and in regard to which he 
received the warm support of Sir Edward Law. This 
was the establishment of a Commerce and Industry 
Department of the Government of India, under a separate 
Member of Council, which should deal with all matters 
connected with trade and customs, and have under it the 
Geological Survey, Postal and Telegraph Departments, 
and the Railway Administration, being assisted as 
regards railways by the creation of a Railway Board. It 
was also to possess a Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, who would discharge functions of much the 
same character as had been originally proposed for the 
Commercial Intelligence Bureau. This scheme was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and came into effect 
in March 1905, shortly after Sir Edward had left India. 
Like the Railway Board, the Commerce and Industry 
Department has as yet perhaps not done all that was 
expected from it. It has been handicapped by rapid 
changes in the directing personnel. The first Member of 
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Council for Commerce and Industry (Sir J. Hewett) 
became a Lieutenant-Governor within two years of his 
appointment ; the second (Mr Finlay), who had been 
formerly Secretary in the Finance Department under Sir 
Edward Law, had to resign office owing to ill-health 
after he had held it for only a year ; and the third (the 
late Mr Harvey) died two years later. The present 
writer has always thought that it would have been of 
enormous benefit to India had the Commerce and 
Industry Department been in existence when Sir 
Edward Law joined the Governor -General’s Council, 
and had he been allotted that portfolio. The purely 
financial problems with which he dealt so well might 
in course of time have been grappled with by others, 
but no one had his special acquaintance with com- 
mercial questions, while his intense interest in the 
economic development of India, the cordial relations 
he always maintained with Chambers of Commerce and 
other organs of non-official mercantile opinion, and the 
esteem and confidence in which he was held by them, 
would have enabled him in this position, and with the 
special machinery placed at the disposal of the Com- 
merce and Industry Department, to render India even 
greater services than those which she actually received 
from him. 

I now turn to the main work of Sir Edward Law in 
the Finance Department proper, as disclosed in the suc- 
cessive budgets which he framed as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for India. During the years preceding Sir 
Edward’s assumption of office, the finances of India 
had, generally speaking, not been in a satisfactory 
condition. The Government were hard hit by the 
exchange difficulties already described, while in 1896-97, 
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and again in 1899-1900, there were widespread fam- 
ines which cost millions to the Exchequer in the 
shape of direct relief and loss of revenue. There has, 
moreover, been a serious visitation of plague since 

1896- 97, while in 1897-98 extensive military operations 
were necessary on the North-West Frontier which cost 
over 3)4 million sterling. The year 1896-97 showed a 
deficit of 11^1,136,000, which increased to ^^'3, 573, 000 in 

1897- 98. In 1898-99, however, the tide began to turn. 
The exchange difficulties were getting solved, and in 
spite of famine the country had entered on an era of 
prosperity which was reflected in increased receipts 
under customs and excise. The opium receipts, always 
a fluctuating factor, also took a turn for the better; 
while railways, which had hitherto been a source of 
considerable loss to the State, began to show a gradu- 
ally increasing surplus. Between 1899 and 1903 the 
Government of India also reaped a large temporary 
benefit from the employment of troops belonging to the 
Indian establishment in South Africa and China, since 
while so employed their cost was paid by the Home 
Government. The year 1898-99 closed with a total 
surplus of ^^2,640,000, and the year 1899-1900 produced 
a surplus of 2^ million sterling, while in 1900-1, the 
first year during which Sir Edward Law held office, 
though the budget estimates had been framed by his 
predecessor Sir Clinton Dawkins, the surplus was 
£1,670,000. This era of prosperity continued through- 
out Sir Edward Law’s term of office, and enabled him 
to show large surpluses in each year notwithstanding 
considerable increases in expenditure desirable for the 
development and defence of the country, liberal grants 
to the Provincial Governments, and finally, remissions 
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of taxation. That so much was accomplished was due 
not merely to favourable circumstances, which financiers 
often fail to turn to good account, but to Sir Edward 
Law’s able utilisation of these, to his close watch over 
the finances of the country, and to his strenuous check 
on unnecessary expenditure. It was characteristic of 
the man, too, that he was most cautious in using his 
surpluses, and that for the first few years, and until 
the financial position was absolutely secure, he deliber- 
ately refrained from any reduction of taxation or other 
permanent sacrifice of revenue. At the outset he pro- 
vided out of his abundance by temporary non-recurring 
grants to the Provincial Governments. It was not until 
he was absolutely certain of the soundness of the finan- 
cial position that he embarked on more permanent 
measures of assistance, and on relief to the taxpayers 
generally. Sir Edward would certainly not have ap- 
proved of the further reduction of the salt tax made 
during the term of office of his successor, and sometime 
secretary (Sir Edward Baker), at a time when the 
Home Government had practically doomed the Indian 
opium trade to gradual extinction, and on the eve of 
unfavourable trade conditions which lowered the cus- 
toms and railway receipts and converted the surplus 
into a deficit, thus imposing upon the present Finance 
Member, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the unpopular 
necessity of raising fresh taxes later on. Equally 
characteristic of Sir Edward’s caution in financial 
matters was the fact that he preferred to under-esti- 
mate rather than to over-estimate his revenues, thus 
providing a hidden reserve in the event of a failure of 
rains, depression of trade, or any other of the various 
circumstances which are apt to upset the most careful 
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calculations of Indian financiers. With these general 
remarks, we may pass on to a brief review of each 
of Sir Edward Law’s budgets. Before doing this, 
however, it may be noted that Sir Edward was in- 
strumental in introducing a simplification of certain 
of the Indian accounts. The Government of India 
have many transactions outside their ordinary current 
receipts and expenditure. They have, as above ex- 
plained, to raise large sums for capital expenditure on 
railways and irrigation. They lend money to cultivators 
and local bodies in large measure, for agricultural pur- 
poses and objects of local improvement, and they con- 
duct a large savings bank business through the Postal 
Department. Sir Edward Law made the accounts in 
question more clear and intelligible by dividing his 
budget statistical summaries into two distinct ab- 
stracts, one of which dealt with the current revenue 
and expenditure of the year, ending with the resultant 
surplus or deficit, and the other with “ways and 
means,” including capital transactions and leading up 
to the closing cash balance. He also brought under 
one head all items of capital expenditure under rail- 
ways and irrigation, which had hitherto been scattered 
under various entries. A further proposal which he 
made did not meet with immediate success, but was 
destined to be carried out later on. This was in con- 
nection with the current revenue and expenditure of 
each year. The Government of India in their capacity 
of railway proprietors obtain large receipts from the 
State Railways, but these are very largely counterbal- 
anced by necessary outgoings on account of working 
expenses. The exhibition of the gross railway receipts 
under revenue thus gave the idea that the revenues of 
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India were far greater than they really were, and Sir 
Edward’s desire was to make the position in this 
respect more clear by including in his revenue esti- 
mates only the net receipts from State Railways — 
the gross receipts less working charges. The Secretary 
of State objected to this proposal at the time, but, as 
observed above, it was carried out by Sir Edward Law’s 
successor. 

In framing the budget for 1901-2, Sir Edward esti- 
mated for a surplus of £690,000, after providing special 
grants-in-aid amounting to £1,100,000 to local Govern- 
ments whose resources had been severely strained by 
famine and plague, and an additional sum of about 
£875,000 for military expenditure to carry out improve- 
ments which the lessons of the South African War had 
shown to be necessary. The actual surplus of the year 
was, however, £4,950,000, owing to increased receipts, 
chiefly under the head Customs and Railways, and to 
the military expenditure figures being less than the 
budget estimate by over one million sterling, in con- 
sequence largely of continued absence of troops in South 
Africa and China. 

In the budget for 1902-3, the estimated surplus 
was taken at £838,000, after providing for large remis- 
sions of arrears of land revenue which had accrued during 
recent famines, the recoverable portion of which was 
estimated at £738,000, a recurring grant of £267,000 to 
local Governments for expenditure on education, and 
special grants amounting to £333,000 to these Govern- 
ments for special expenditure on public works, on 
medical requirements, and Provincial administrative 
purposes. Some small local taxes in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Ajmerewere also done away with or reduced. 
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and the total cost of these various measures came to 
more than million pounds sterling. Provision was 
also made for an additional expenditure of i }4 million 
pounds sterling on military purposes, as' compared with 
the revised estimate for 1901-2, a large part of this 
being enabled by the continuance of savings arising 
from the absence of Indian troops in China and South 
Africa. In answer to the objection that the financial 
position warranted some material reduction of taxation, 
Sir Edward made the following remarks, which are 
reproduced to show the precarious circumstances under 
which Indian financiers have to prepare their budgets, 
and the prudent caution which actuated him in dealing 
with the future : — 

“My answer is that, apart from the vicissitudes 
attendant on climatic conditions, which so gravely 
affect our fortunes, and which we must always bear in 
mind, we must also remember that in some important 
branches our revenue is by no means assured, whilst it 
is quite certain that unless we choose to risk checking 
most desirable moral and material progress our expen- 
diture must increase. 

“There are three main heads of revenue — Land, Opium, 
and Customs, which between them furnish rather more 
than one-third of our total resources, and, in my opinion, 
none of these three can with any certainty be reckoned 
on to increase in proportion to necessarily increasing 
general expenditure. We have under consideration very 
important schemes for the reform of the Police, for the 
improvement and extension of Education in all its 
branches, including industrial and agricultural, and 
for sanitary measures, and must have money in hand to 
permit of these reforms being carried out. Now, not- 
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withstanding that fresh tracts are continually being 
brought under cultivation by the extension of irrigation, 
and that in prosperous districts land assessments 
gradually advance, the land revenue as a whole is, by 
the conditions under which it is levied, closely restricted, 
and any increase must be very slow and gradual. 
Opium, as I have already pointed out, is a peculiarly 
precarious source of revenue, and the consequences of 
political disturbances in China cannot yet be foretold. 
They will certainly not be to our advantage. Again, 
our Customs Revenue is — in a direction which we may 
welcome — threatened by the development of native 
industries supplying our wants and diminishing our 
importations, and, in this connection, I may specially 
point to the rapid increase in the production of Indian 
petroleum, which may gradually displace the imported 
article, and the much-to-be-desired development of the 
sugar and cotton industries of India, which will have the 
same result, and further, to the possible abolition of the 
countervailing duties on sugar, as the result of the 
agreement arrived at by the Brussels Conference. 

“ In view of these considerations, it seems to me that 
we cannot at present afford to be too confident in our 
anticipations regarding future surpluses. It is not only 
prudent but necessary to hold our hands, and to refrain 
from counting with too much certainty on the continu- 
ance of that financial prosperity which is a new feature 
in the situation. I hope, and think, that the new asset 
which we have realised in our railway profits, and 
the progress of revenues under such heads as Stamps, 
Excise, and Post Offtce will make up for any want of 
elasticity or falling off under Land, Opium, and Customs ; 
but twelve months hence, with the experience of another 
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year to guide us, we shall be in a much safer position 
than we are to-day to estimate the probability of a con- 
tinued increase in our revenues.” 

The actual surplus of the year was £s,oyo,ooo, after 
allowing for further special allotments of £26^,000 to 
local Governments, owing mainly to large increases of 
revenue over the budget estimates, principally under 
land revenue, excise, and customs, and to a decrease of 
;f8o3,ooo in expenditure, mainly due to economies in 
military charges consequent on further prolonged absence 
of troops outside of India. In meeting the criticism 
that the large actual surpluses as compared with the 
budget estimates of recent years showed inaccurate 
estimating. Sir Edward recorded the following remarks 
in the budget statement for 1903-4, which again 
show the prudence with which he dealt with the situa- 
tion, abstaining from the endeavour to frame forecasts 
which unexpected circumstances might falsify : — 

“Before considering the Estimates for the coming 
year, I think that I should say something -with regard to 
the large surpluses over and above our Estimates during 
the last few years. It may be thought that our Esti- 
mates should have approximated more closely to results 
than has been the case, but as regards our Revised 
Estimate for the past year, it must be remembered that 
it includes the Berar accounts, which were not included 
in our original estimate.^ I, myself, think that we should 
try to arrive at closer figures, and a serious endeavour 
has been made in this direction in the preparation ot 
the Estimates for 1903-4. I must, however, point 

* Bctnr, which had formerly been separately administered by the Govern- 
ment of India on behalf of the Niisam of Hyderabad, had now been 
permanently leased to them. 
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out that an Indian Budget presents very specia 
difficulties as regards accurate estimation. These 
difficulties arise from the dependence of our revenue on 
the good or bad fortune of the agricultural industry; 
this good or bad fortune is entirely dependent on the 
seasonableness and the amount of rain during the year, 
and there is no possibility of foretelling how the elements 
may favour us. Land Revenue, which constitutes nearly 
one-fourth of our total resources, is naturally directly 
dependent upon the course of the season, and indirectly 
the same factor affects returns from Salt, Excise, and 
Customs. Excise returns are directly influenced by the 
fortunes of the agriculturist. . . . Customs revenues, 
too, depending so largely on the importation of cotton 
goods imported chiefly for the use of the peasantry, are 
affected by the conditions which make or mar their 
prosperity. 

Further, apart from climatic influences, the Customs 
returns have, for some years past, been affected by the 
variations in the countervailing duties on sugar, which 
there was no possibility of estimating beforehand. In 
addition to fluctuations under the above-mentioned im- 
portant heads, our opium revenue is, as is well known, 
a very uncertain factor in our revenue, and further, 
during the last three years we have had unexpected 
windfalls through the movements of troops on the 
Indian Establishment for foreign service, and through 
payments by the British War Office for stores and 
material supplied with those troops. 

I trust that the figures which I am about to present 
will approximate more closely to results than has been 
the case with those of the year now drawing to an end, 
although, as I have shown, our Indian conditions do not 
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admit of a really close estimation. We are bound to be. .. 
prudent in our forecasts. If the elements are favourable, 
a greater or less expansion of revenue exceeding those 
prudent forecasts will certainly result, whilst, should 
the season unfortunately prove seriously unfavourable, 
a shrinkage will result which would completely change 
the situation if the estimates were less cautiously 
framed.” 

In that year (1903-4) the continuing prosperity of 
the country justified Sir Edward in proposing large 
remissions of taxation, the first of any importance 
which had been undertaken since the year 1882. These 
were a reduction in the salt-tax from Rs. 2/8 to 
Rs. 2/- per maund of 82 lb., and an extension of 
exemption from income-tax in respect of incomes of 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1000 a-year (incomes below 
Rs. 500 were already exempt), thus relieving a great 
mass of poor traders, clerks, and minor Government 
officials on whom the tax weighed very heavily in pro- 
portion to their means. The reduction of the salt-tax 
was a matter which Sir Edward had much at heart, 
and it was a source of much satisfaction to him that 
Government could now prudently accomplish this. He 
hoped, indeed, to effect a further reduction, and, as will 
presently be seen, his financial policy enabled this to 
be done in 1905. The income-tax, again, was a branch 
of fiscal administration in which he was profoundly 
interested, and his wish was to recast the tax in great 
measure so as to give it a more elastic and progressive 
character. His tenure of office was, however, not long 
enough to enable him to develop his ideas in this direc- 
tion. The total surrender of revenue involved by the 
concessions in 1903 was estimated at nearly ^1,400,000, 

u 
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while some further allotments were made to the Provin- 
cial Governments. The year was, notwithstanding, esti- 
mated to close with a surplus of ^^949,000, which rose in 
actual fact to £2,996,000 (owing to the revenue largely 
exceeding the budget anticipations, especially under 
opium and railways), notwithstanding further grants 
of £1,000,000 to various Provincial Governments in 
connection with the new Provincial Settlements con- 
cluded with them, which will be referred to later on, 
and £727,000 for other special purposes, including con- 
tributions by the Government of India towards the 
improvement of Calcutta and Simla. 

In introducing the budget for this year, Sir Edward 
made an extremely interesting calculation as to the 
financial position of India, based on the commercial 
value of its assets and liabilities, which is produced 
below : — 

The credit of a country largely depends on the out- 
standing amount of its public debt. The public debt 
of India on March 31, 1902, including temporary and 
unfunded debt, liabilities on account of Post Office 
Savings Banks, Provident Funds, and minor items, was 
£222,474,000. 

This is relatively a small sum, being only the equi- 
valent of about three years’ revenues, but the figure in 
itself may seem somewhat large to those who have not 
realised the great value of the assets held against this 
debt by the Government of India. It seems to me 
that it would be well to explain the nature and value 
of these assets, and to submit a statement of our finan- 
cial position from the purely commercial point of view. 

From the purely accounts point of view, a statement 
of our position is annually included in the accounts 
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published by the Secretary of State, and this statement, 
whilst showing correctly, as regards book-accounting, 
the total amount expended on productive public works, 
such as railways and canals, does not allow credit for 
their actual market value. As a purely commercial 
calculation, I have arbitrarily, but I think fairly, capi- 
talised the value of State railways and canals at twenty- 
five years’ purchase of net annual average revenue for 
the three years ending March 31, 1902, and such 
capitalised value amounts to ^^262,065, 000. In addition 
to this asset, we held at that date cash balances in 
England and India, and balances in mints, small 
coin dep 6 ts, &c., amounting to ^20,723,000, as also 
£3,454,000 in the Gold Reserve Fund, whilst a sum of 
£12,754,000 was due to Government on account of 
advances to Native States, corporations, and other 
public bodies, including £2,266,000 due by cultivators 
for takavi loans. These sums brought up the total com- 
mercial value of our assets on March 31, 1902, to 
£300,996,000. 

“Against these commercial assets we must set off 
the amount of the Public Debt, already noted as 
£222,474,000, and the capitalised amount of our lia- 
bilities on account of the railways, and some minor 
obligations. The former, including the capital value 
of terminable annuities created for the purchase of the 
four old Guaranteed Companies, the capital raised 
through companies working purchased railways, and 
the capitalised amount, at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
of guaranteed interest, payable to the new Guaranteed 
Companies, amounted to £94,787,000, whilst minor 
obligations amounted to £5, 547.000. thus bringing up 
our total commercial indebtedness to £322,808,000. 
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‘‘According to this calculation the balance of our 
commercial indebtedness on March 31, 1902, amounted 
to ;£*2I,8t2,000. 

“ We should, I think, however, take into account our 
assets and liabilities in connection with the two remain- 
ing old Guaranteed Companies’ railways, the Bombay- 
Baroda, and the Madras. The capital value of these 
assets, at twenty-five years’ purchase of net annual 
average share of revenue payable to Government for the 
three years ending March 31, 1902, was ^20,842,000. 
The liability in connection with the same cannot be 
stated definitely, since it will, in the end, depend on the 
price at which the railways may eventually be purchased 
by Government ; for the purpose of my commercial cal- 
culation, I have, however, assumed the liability as 
equivalent to twenty-five years’ purchase of the average 
annual payments of interest during the three years 
ending March 31, 1902, and this amounts to ^24,824,000. 

“Taking, then, the two remaining old Guaranteed 
Companies’ railways into account, on the basis I have 
assumed, I must add ;f3,982,ooo to our liabilities, and 
admitting this calculation, we still only show a total 
liability, for excess of commercial liabilities over assets, 
of 7 94,000. 

“ I think it may be fairly held that the position is even 
better than I have shown by the calculation of com- 
mercial values on an arbitrary basis, and it must be 
remembered that in our railways and canals we have a 
steadily improving property.” 

As Sir Edward observed in conclusion, “ there are few 
States in Europe or elsewhere which can boast of such a 
thoroughly sound financial position”; and since that 
time the favourable character of India’s assets has 
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increased, owing to further reduction of ordinary un- 
productive debt, and its conversion into debt incurred 
for productive public works purposes, which yields a 
profit to the State exceeding the rate, which it pays for 
interest. In his Financial Statement for 1909-10, the 
present Indian Finance Minister, Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, estimated that, taking the position as it stood at 
the end of March 1908, the Public Works borrowings of 
the Indian Government “had enabled us to pay the 
interest ^ on our whole debt and to secure a net surplus of 
£0.4 million, whereas in 1887-88 the net annual burden 
of debt was £4.08 million.” He added that it might be of 
interest to mention that the gross charge of ;£‘8,ooo,ooo 
on the Indian debt represented only 8d. per head of the 
population, and was less than one-sixth of the corre- 
sponding burden borne by the citizens of any other large 
and civilised country. 

Sir Edward Law in this Budget Statement also made 
the following remarks on Currency policy, which are 
reproduced, in addition to what has already been said 
on this subject, to show the clear view that he took 
of the situation : — 

“ I may point out that our position as regards cur- 
rency and exchange is now somewhat as follows : We 
have virtually relegated our rupee currency to the 
position of a token currency, and we are now prac- 
tically in the position of bankers who have issued a 
certain amount of fiduciary currency (whether paper or 
metal is immaterial), and to maintain the value of this 
fiduciary currency we are bound to be in a position to 
exchange it for gold when presented for conversion to 
meet legitimate trade requirements. As I have already 

^ /.r., for the year 1907-8. 
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mentioned, we hold in the Gold Reserve Fund a sum of 
810,730, and in the Currency Reserve we have about 
:f9>073>853, also in gold. The gold in the Currency 
Reserve flows freely in and out according to circum- 
stances and monetary conditions, but the demand for 
the metal is generally small. Gold coins, though de- 
manded by bankers, seemingly chiefly for remittance 
purposes, are apparently but rarely used in local circula- 
tion, and private demands for export are limited by the 
action of Government in curtailing the sale of Council 
Bills whenever exchange approaches export point, gold 
being remitted, when necessary, to the Secretary of 
State in substitution for sales of Council Bills. The 
position of gold in the Indian Currency Reserve may, I 
think, be compared with that of gold in the Bank of 
England, which is held at the free disposition of the 
public, the difference being that the demands in India are 
comparatively small, for the reasons I have given. The 
gold in the Gold Reserve Fund is held under conditions 
more nearly resembling those under which gold is held 
by the Bank of France. It will only be when the tem- 
porary curtailment of Council Bills is found insufficient 
to check a fall in exchange, and when the gold in the 
Currency Reserve is exhausted, i.e,, when the balance of 
indebtedness is seriously adverse to India to an extent 
that we need hardly anticipate, that any serious demand 
can arise on the Gold Reserve Fund. 

“There are both advantages and disadvantages in 
having a silver instead of a paper fiduciary currency. The 
silver always has an intrinsic value of high proportion to 
the nominal value of the circulating medium, but that 
value is fluctuating and has an unfortunate present 
tendency to depreciate. A note has no intrinsic value. 
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and there can therefore be no question of fluctuation in 
its value.’’ 

He likewise referred to the universalisation of the 
5 -rupee note, a matter which has already been men- 
tioned, and on which no more need now be said. 

The budget for 1904-5 provided an estimated surplus 
of :^'9 19,000, after making necessary additions to public 
expenditure, including an additional grant of ^1,250,000 
for army services, of which ^494,000 was on account of 
increased pay to British troops, and £700,000 for new 
armament. On the subject of increased military 
charges, which Sir Edward always accepted with re- 
luctance, but was convinced to be inevitable, he was 
largely influenced not merely by his own military ex- 
perience, and by his personal knowledge of the political 
situation as it then stood with special reference to 
Russia, but by the fact that the South African War had 
shown grave defects which needed remedy in India 
as elsewhere, and that Lord Kitchener was applying 
his great knowledge and immense capacity to reorganis- 
ing the Indian Army on a more efficient footing. 

The actual surplus of the year was :£*3, 456,000, in spite 
of further expenditure amounting to nearly £1,200,000 on 
army services in connection largely with Lord Kitchener’s 
reorganisation scheme — which will be dealt with later — 
owing, again, to the actual revenues being largely in 
excess of budget anticipation, more especially under the 
heads Railways and Opium. 

It did not fall to Sir Edward to introduce the budget 
for 1905-6, but as he had left office very shortly before it 
was framed, and had dealt with the proposals which it 
embodied, it may be fairly placed to his credit. Further 
reductions of taxation were now made — viz., another 8 
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annas per maund on the salt duty, at an estimated cost of 
183 lakhs, and the abolition of certain special famine 
cesses which had hitherto been levied in Northern India 
and the Central Provinces, at a cost of 22^ lakhs. 
Other important features in this budget were : — 

(1) An improvement of Postal facilities involving a loss 
of revenue of 7 lakhs. 

(2) The initiation of a large scheme for the reform and 
improvement of the Police administration throughout 
India, consequent on the recommendations of a Com- 
mission appointed for this purpose by Lord Curzon in 
1902. The total eventual cost of carrying out the 
Commission’s proposals was estimated at 150 lakhs, or 
;^i,ooo,ooo per annum, and in 1905-6 an instalment of 
one - third of this was supplied in the shape of grants 
to the Provincial Governments. 

(3) A permanent grant of 35 lakhs a-year to Local 
Governments for the development of primary Education. 

(4) A similar grant of 20 lakhs for the improvement of 
Agriculture. 

(5) A recurring grant, the immediate cost of which 
was estimated at 56 lakhs per annum, to District Boards 
— local bodies whose functions correspond in some 
degree with those of County Councils in England. 
These bodies suffered from perpetual lack of funds for 
carrying out the objects of utility which form the chief 
part of their expenditure — vix., local roads, education 
(mainly in the primary stage), medical relief, sanitation, 
and vaccination. It was now determined to give them 
a grant amounting to one-fourth of the receipts they 
derived from the cess on land, which forms the largest 
item in their revenues. 

The total cost of these measures was about ^2,300,000, 
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and nevertheless the year was estimated to close with a 
surplus of 904,000. As usual, this estimate was largely 
exceeded by the continued growth of revenue, and the 
actual surplus of the year was ^2,092,000. 

We have now to consider the share taken by Sir 
Edward Law in obtaining better financial relations 
between the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments. The previous history of the financial 
settlements made between the Government of India and 
the Governments of the principal Provinces was set 
forth as follows in paras. 54-58 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Decentralisation, which was 
drafted by the present writer: — 

“ For more than a generation subsequent to 1833, the 
public finances were centralised in the hands of the 
Government of India. Save in respect to local cesses 
which were levied in some Provinces, principally for 
roads, schools, and other items of local expenditure, each 
Provincial Government was absolutely dependent on 
sums annually assigned to it by the Central Government 
for the upkeep of its administrative services. 

“ In 1870 - 71, however, the Government of Lord 
Mayo made the major Provinces financially responsible 
for the administration of police, jails, medical services, 
registration, education, roads and buildings, and printing, 
by assigning to each a fixed sum from which such 
expenditure was to be met. Any increase in outlay was 
to be provided for by savings on existing charges, or by 
the imposition of local taxes. In respect to the services 
assigned to them, the Provincial Governments were given 
power, subject to certain general conditions still in force, 
to create appointments and raise salaries up to an 
individual limit of Rs. 250 a-month. This delegation 
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obviated many petty references to the Government of 
India, 

'^The Local Governments had power to allot the 
revenue thus assigned to them at their discretion, subject 
to general financial rules. The expenditure was placed 
under a single heading, ‘ Provincial Services,’ in the 
Budget of India, and the Government of India did not 
check or alter the detailed Provincial estimates. 

In 1877-79 the Government of Lord Lytton made a 
material alteration in the terms of financial settlements 
thus concluded with Provincial Governments. While 
Lord Mayo’s scheme of financial decentralisation had 
effected a large reform, it suffered from the defect that the 
services in which the Provinces were given a financial 
interest were relatively few, and that the Local Govern- 
ments had no interest in developing the revenues raised 
through their agency. The new settlements now made 
gave the Provincial Governments financial responsibility 
in regard to other heads of expenditure, assigning to 
them the financial control of services connected with 
general administration, land revenue, excise, stamps, law 
and justice ; and at the same time gave them, generally 
speaking, the revenues raised from law and justice, 
excise, stamps, and the license (now income) tax. But 
any increase over their revenues as they stood at the 
time of the assignment was to be shared with the 
Government of India, who were also to bear a share of 
any decrease. The Local Governments were still, how- 
ever, not interested in the development of any revenues 
other than those covered by the assigned heads, which 
were far from sufficient to meet their liabilities, with the 
result that their income had to be largely supplemented 
by fixed grants. The settlements with Burma and Assam, 
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which were the last of this series, made, however, an 
important new departure, by substituting a share of the 
land revenue, in both provinces, and of some other 
receipts in Burma, for fixed assignments. 

‘‘ On the other hand, in view of the great extent to 
which the financial functions of the Local Governments 
were enlarged by these settlements, Provincial receipts 
and expenditure were again shown in greater detail in 
the Imperial Budget. They now appear there under 
the various budget heads, but there are separate columns 
to indicate the distinction between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial moneys. The liberty of the Local Governments 
to meet a deficit in current revenue by expenditure from 
Provincial balances was at the same time curtailed. 

“ In 1882 fresh settlements were made with the major 
Provinces. The receipts from customs, salt, opium, 
post office and telegraphs, remained wholly Imperial. 
Receipts from forests, excise, license (now income) tax, 
stamps, and registration, were divided equally between 
the Government of India and the Provinces ; while the 
receipts classified under the head ‘ Provincial Rates ’ 
were made entirely Provincial and local, and the re- 
ceipts from law and justice, public works and education, 
were also provincialised. The bulk of the receipts from 
railways and irrigation remained Imperial. The divi- 
sion of expenditure liabilities followed, generally speak- 
ing, the incidence of the corresponding heads of receipts. 
But as the outlay devolving on the Provincial Govern- 
ments was larger than the revenues assigned to them, 
the balance was made up by a percentage on the land 
revenue of each Province, which was otherwise an 
Imperial receipt. 

**By these settlements the Provincial Governments 
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obtained the same financial powers in regard to expen- 
diture under divided heads, which now, to a consider- 
able extent, took the place of heads entirely Provincial 
or Imperial, as they had enjoyed with reference to heads 
which were wholly Provincial. 

‘‘The 1882 settlements were quinquennial, and ac- 
cordingly the Provincial settlements were revised in 
1887, in 1892, and again in 1897. The sphere of revenue 
ordinarily divisible between the Government of India 
and the Provinces was extended by the inclusion of 
land revenue, while railways became almost entirely 
Imperial. The specific arrangements for the sharing 
of revenue and the allocation of expenditure varied from 
time to time in the different Provinces, and need not 
be referred to here. It will suffice to observe that as 
the shares of divided revenue were not ordinarily suffi- 
cient for the normal administrative requirements of the 
Provinces, these received, in addition, a special fixed 
assignment adjusted under the land revenue head,” 

The quinquennial settlement system thus arrived at 
had, however, the drawback of provoking periodical 
controversies between the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India, which was at once party and 
judge in the case, and of tempting the Provinces to 
hurry into large expenditure towards the end of a settle- 
ment period in view to make out a case for better treat- 
ment in the next settlement, or to avoid the Government 
of India’s resumption of the ascertained surplus of their 
revenues over their expenditure. It was clear that a 
more satisfactory method was desirable, and Sir James 
Westland, one of Sir Edward Law’s immediate prede- 
cessors in the Finance Membership, initiated a scheme 
under which the Local Governments were to receive 
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assignments from the Government of India on a low 
scale and make up the deficit by special Provincial 
taxation. This scheme was, however, stoutly resisted 
by the Provinces, and was finally dropped as impractic- 
able. A new method had therefore to be devised, and 
when the financial settlements of 1897 fell due for re- 
vision in 1902, they were provisionally extended, with 
special assistance to Local Governments which were in 
peculiar need of this, until the growing prosperity of the 
country would warrant a more liberal system of Pro- 
vincial settlements. 

Proposals to this effect, for which Sir Edward Law 
was primarily responsible, were submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State in 1902, and subsequently circulated for 
the criticism of Local Governments, by whom they were 
cordially welcomed, and the new scheme was initiated 
in 1904. The outstanding feature of the scheme was 
that the settlements were to be g'f^^si-permanent. The 
general principles on which it was based have been 
summarised as follows by the Financial Secretary to 
the Government of India in his evidence before the 
Decentralisation Commission : — 

**(a) That the Government of India shall retain 
certain administrative services which it is inexpedient 
to hand over to the Provincial Governments, and that 
they shall reserve the revenue from those services, and 
such a share of the other public revenues as shall be 
adequate to the expenditure falling upon them. 

'‘(6) That the remaining administrative services of 
the country being entrusted to Provincial Governments, 
each Local Government shall receive an assured income, 
which will be independent of the needs of the Govern- 
ment of India, and sufficient for its normal expenditure. 
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(c) That this income shall be given in the form of a 
defined share of the revenue which the Local Govern- 
ment collects, in order that the Local Government’s 
resources may expand along with the needs of its' ad- 
ministration. 

(d) That, as far as possible, the same share of the 
chief sources of revenue shall be given to each Pro- 
vince, to insure a reasonable equality of treatment. 

“ Under the existing system, a Local Government 
need not fear, in 'any except very abnormal circum- 
stances, the resumption of its surplus revenue by the 
Imperial Government ; it can count upon a reasonable 
continuity of policy; it will be able to enjoy fully the 
fruits of its economies, and it will not be hurried into 
ill-considered proposals in order to raise its apparent 
standard of expenditure. On the other hand, the Im- 
perial Government improves its relations with the Local 
Governments by avoiding five-yearly controversies over 
the settlement ; it can calculate its own resources with 
more confidence, and can undertake reductions of taxa- 
tion or fresh schemes of expenditure with a clearer know- 
ledge of the consequences than was formerly possible.” 

The general effect of these settlements is summarised 
as follows in para. 6i of the Decentralisation Commis- 
sion’s Report : — 

“Generally speaking, the effect of these settlements 
is as follows. The Government of India receive the 
whole of the revenue accruing from opium, salt, cus- 
toms, mint, railways, posts and telegraphs, and tributes 
from Native States, while the Provincial Governments 
get all receipts from registration and from the spending 
departments which they manage, such as police, educa- 
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tion, law and justice, and medical. The receipts from 
land revenue, excise, stamps, income-tax, and forests are 
divided between the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ments generally in equal proportions. The receipts 
from the larger irrigation works are also generally 
shared: those from minor irrigation works are (except 
in one Province) wholly Provincial, as are also civil 
works’ receipts other than those appertaining to Imperial 
buildings. The bulk of the Provincial revenues is de- 
rived from the divided heads. 

Expenditure in connection with sources of revenue 
which are wholly Imperial is Imperial also, while, subject 
to minor exceptions, Provincial revenues are responsible 
for the whole of the expenditure incurred within the 
Province in connection with land revenue (which includes 
district administration), registration, law and justice, 
police, jails, education, medical, stationery and printing, 
and provincial civil works. Charges relating to stamps, 
excise, income-tax, and forests are equally divided, while 
the incidence of Irrigation expenditure follows that of 
the receipts. The Provincial Governments are also 
responsible for the charges of such scientific and minor 
departments as they administer, and for political charges 
in connection with Native States under their control; 
but the bulk of the expenditure in connection with the 
Political Department falls on the Government of India, 
as do all ecclesiastical charges, 

** The charges thrown on Provincial Governments by 
these settlements being, generally, somewhat in excess 
of the assigned revenues, the difference is (in such cases) 
made up, as formerly, by a fixed assignment under the 
land revenue head ; but the present policy of the Govern- 
ment of India is to make such assignments as small as 
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possible, when the settlement is framed, so as to enable 
each Province to derive the bulk of its resources from 
growing revenues. 

“ Moreover, with these quasi^^evmdjnent settlements 
the Provincial Governments concerned have all received 
considerable initial lump-grants, principally with the 
object of enabling them to undertake works of public 
utility at an earlier date than would have been possible 
from their ordinary revenues. Further, the ordinary 
resources of the Provinces have been largely supple- 
mented of late years by special grants (referred to above), 
principally for the development of police reform, agri- 
culture, and education, and the Government of India 
have also made a special assignment to supplement the 
ordinary revenues of District Boards.” 

The settlements of this description, for which Sir 
Edward Law was individually responsible, were those 
concluded with Madras, the United Provinces, Bengal, 
and Assam, with effect from 1904-5, and with 
Bombay and the Punjab with effect from 1905 - 6. 
Subsequently settlements of the same character were 
made with the other principal Provinces, while the 
settlements concluded with Madras and the United 
Provinces were revised, since the terms given to these 
Governments were less favourable than financial pros- 
perity had allowed in the case of other subsequent 
settlements. The partition of Bengal also necessitated 
the supersession of the settlements made with Bengal 
and Assam by settlements with the new provinces of 
Bengal Proper and Assam cum Eastern Bengal. These 
settlements, and the principles underlying them, mark 
an enormous advance in the financial relations between 
the Government of India and the Local Governments 
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the latter being now given definite and gwsi-permanent 
sources of revenue. The expression g^^<a^si-permanent ” 
connotes the fact that the settlements are not absolutely 
permanent, but are of necessity subject to revision in 
the case of some grave Imperial crisis, or in the event of 
experience proving the arrangements made to have been 
materially in deficiency or excess of normal Provincial 
requirements. Apart from such very special circum- 
stances, however, the Provinces can now count on per- 
manency in their budget arrangements, and on obtain- 
ing the benefits of economies, and of expanded revenues 
due to careful administration or the increasing prosper- 
ity of the country. Moreover, as the Decentralisation 
Commission have remarked, the new settlements make 
it possible to give Provincial Governments larger ad- 
ministrative powers. Administrative reform usually 
involves additional expenditure, and under the old 
temporary settlements the Government of India were 
naturally chary in permitting the mortgage of resources 
to which they might lay a claim when the existing 
settlement came to an end. Under the present system 
this contingency does not arise, and the Provinces can 
be given much larger discretion in the application of 
surpluses. By this reform Sir Edward added fresh and 
abiding lustre to his tenure of office as Finance Minister 
in India. He recognised, however, that his scheme 
was not a final one, and the Provincial settlements 
have now undergone fresh revision in a direction which 
would have met with his full approval, that of still 
further enlarging the sphere of Provincial independence 
and responsibility in matters of finance. 

Finally, we have to consider the share taken by Sir 
Edward in putting military expenditure on a more satis- 

X 
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factory basis. As has been already observed, his mili- 
tary training and his intimate knowledge of the political 
situation made him ready to provide as far as possible 
for additional expenditure necessary to improve the 
efficiency of the Indian Army. At the same time his 
financial instincts and his constant zeal for economy 
obliged him to criticise a good deal of the outlay 
suggested by the military authorities. The situation 
was favourable for additional military expenditure, both 
by reason of the savings which had accrued under this 
head consequent on the employment of Indian troops in 
South Africa and in China, and by the constant expan- 
sion of revenues which formed such a marked feature of 
Sir Edward’s tenure of office. The methods which he 
found in vogue when he assumed charge were, however, 
necessarily productive of friction. Proposals for ex- 
penditure were largely initiated by the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Army Headquarters Staff, who had at this 
time no direct financial responsibility, and if they were 
approved by the Military Member of Council, who also 
tended to look at things rather from the point of view 
of a soldier than of a financier, they were pressed upon 
the Finance Department without much regard to the 
position as regards ways and means. The Finance 
Department, on the other hand, looking at things 
primarily from a Treasury point of view, was naturally 
concerned with reducing expenditure as far as possible, 
and sometimes failed to grasp essential military require- 
ments. Lord Kitchener, as Commander-in-Chief, saw 
the disadvantages of this position, while the fact that he 
tempered the proposals which he thought necessary 
in the interests of the army by an acute and constant 
zeal for all possible economies, won Sir Edward’s com- 
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plete confidence. In 1904 Lord Kitchener put forward 
a scheme for placing the regulation of additional army 
expenditure on a more satisfactory and qucisi-peTmoiient 
footing, and this was warmly supported by Sir Edward, 
and was sanctioned by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. Under this system, which was 
provisionally sanctioned for a period of five years, the 
Indian Army received an additional grant of about two 
million sterling a-year, and out of this grant all addi- 
tional expenditure which was not of a purely petty 
nature had to be provided. The results of this system, 
which was worked by Lord Kitchener to the great 
advantage of the Indian Army, which he reorganised 
as a far more efficient instrument for war than it had 
been in times past, were thus summarised by him in his 
speech in the Budget debate in 1909 : — 

Formerly the military and financial authorities in 
India had very little in common. The military author- 
ities had but slight interest in economy, while the 
financial authorities concerned themselves as little with 
considerations of military efficiency. That two great 
departments of the same Government should thus 
regard each other as adversaries, rather than as allies 
working together to obtain results satisfactory to both, 
was clearly opposed to all business principles. It is 
not a matter of surprise that the Finance Department 
failed to secure possible economies, or that the military 
authorities were hampered in their struggles for effici- 
ency. Two main factors have brought about an altera- 
tion — and, I hope, a permanent alteration — in this 
respect. On the one hand, the fixing for a term of 
years of an annual maximum beyond which special 
military expenditure could not be incurred has taught 
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the soldiers that economical administration is a military 
as well as a financial interest, and has accustomed them 
to scrutinise every demand for money with the utmost 
care before it is put forward, lest by supporting measures 
which are merely desirable they should jeopardise those 
which are essential. On the other hand, the creation 
of a special branch of the Finance Department to deal 
with military expenditure in close connection with the 
Army Department has, I think, given the financial 
authorities an insight — perhaps I may say a sympathetic 
insight — into the real requirements of the army which 
was formerly lacking.” Lord Kitchener himself would 
be the first to admit that the better relations thus 
obtained between the Finance and Army Departments 
are in large measure due to Sir Edward’s sympathy and 
expert knowledge. 

One of the measures here referred to by Lord Kitchener, 
the creation of a special Military Finance Branch of the 
Government of India, was, however, carried out after 
Sir Edward Law had left India, and as a consequence 
of the regrettable differences of opinion between Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Curzon in the matter of army 
administration, which terminated in the resignation of 
the latter. Lord Kitchener — the most distinguished 
working soldier of the Empire — naturally chafed under 
a system by which he was practically subordinate,' in all 
matters relating to expenditure and general administra- 
tion, to the Military Member, a soldier junior to himself. 
This system led to constant friction between the Com- 
mander-in- Chief and Army Headquarters on the one 
hand and the Military Department of the Government 
of India on the other ; while on the occasions on which 
both parties were agreed, the Commander -in -Chief, 
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being an Extraordinary Member of Council, was able 
to throw in a second vote as against the Finance 
Department when the latter had, in the interests of 
economy, combated suggestions for further expenditure. 
Lord Kitchener held the position to be an intolerable 
one, and maintained that either he or the Military 
Member should be supreme, subject to the control of 
the Government of India as a whole, in matters of 
army [administration, but that there was not room for 
both. This controversy first assumed a temporarily 
acute form in 1904, when Lord Ampthill was Viceroy in 
Lord Curzon’s absence; but it was then temporarily 
assuaged, with Sir Edward Law’s complete concurrence, 
by giving the Commander - in - Chief control over the 
transport branch of the Supply and Transport Corps, 
which had hitherto been under the direct administration 
of the Military Member. This, however, was but a tem- 
porary palliative, and in 1905, soon after Lord Curzon 
had returned to India, the controversy broke out again, 
Lord Kitchener once more pressing his views, while 
Lord Curzon and the other members of the Govern- 
ment of India held that his proposals would give the 
Commander-in-Chief an undesirable autocracy in army 
matters, and that it was essential that the Viceroy 
should have another high expert $.dviser in the person 
of the Military Member of Council. Sir Edward had 
by this time left India ; but he was a prominent member 
of a committee appointed by Mr Brodrick (now Lord 
Midleton), the then Secretary of State, to consider 
the question at home. The result of this Committee’s 
report and of Mr Brodrick’s orders thereon was that 
the Commander-in-Chief, while retaining his executive 
control over the army, became also the Member of 
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Council in charge of an Army Department which dealt 
with most of the business relating to the army coming 
before the Government of India. A Department of 
Military Supply, under a separate Member of Council, 
was, however, retained, to deal with matters connected 
with military stores, ordnance, and remounts, besides 
administering the Indian Medical Service in its military 
aspect, and the Royal Indian Marine. 

The financial control over military expenditure under 
these new arrangements was intensified by the consti- 
tution of a Military Finance Branch of the Finance 
Department under a separate Secretary, who, while 
remaining the subordinate of the Finance Member, was 
also the financial adviser of the Commander-in- Chief 
and of the Member for Military Supply, and dealt, in 
close communication with Army Headquarters and the 
Army and Supply Departments, with all military matters 
involving additional expenditure, while he had under 
him at the same time the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment. The results of this measure were all to the 
advantage of proper financial control, since the Finance 
Department was put into touch with military projects 
at an early stage, and was thus able to enforce objec- 
tions which would have been less regarded after such 
projects had obtained a more definite shape. The 
military and financial authorities were also, as stated 
by Lord Kitchener, brought into more cordial and 
sympathetic communication. 

A further development of this policy has since taken 
place by the abolition of the Member for Military 
Supply, and the vesting of all army matters which come 
before the Government of India in the Commander-in- 
Chief as Army Member. At the same time (1909), with 
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the expiry of the five-year period for which the special 
grant made for all additional military expenditure had 
been fixed, this special method was given up. It had 
largely served its purpose, under the efficient manage- 
ment of Lord Kitchener, in bringing the army to a high 
pitch of efficiency. Moreover, thanks to our improved 
relations with Russia, the political situation was now 
much more clear, and at the same time the financial 
position was much less satisfactory than it had been in 
Sir Edward Law’s time. Accordingly the Secretary of 
State decided that hereafter all additional military 
expenditure should be dealt with on its own merits. 

We can now sum up the main results of Sir Edward 
Law’s work as Finance Member. When he assumed 
office the financial situation was still very clouded, and 
the Currency experiment on which the Government of 
India had embarked was still being carried out under 
enormous difficulties. When he left the sky had cleared. 
The Currency system had been put on a sound and 
assured basis by the formation of the Gold Standard 
Reserve. The prosperity of the country, and careful 
and economical administration of the finances, had 
enabled liberal remissions of taxation and large and 
beneficial expenditure on various purposes of adminis- 
trative reform. The railway budget of the Government 
of India, instead of showing a deficit, was yielding 
large surpluses. The financial arrangements with the 
Provinces had been placed on a satisfactory basis, 
and military expenditure had been efficiently regular- 
ised. There are few Finance Ministers of any country 
who have such a complete tale of successes to their 
credit. 

As regards the commercial side of his department, it 
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has already been shown that Sir Edward took the 
keenest interest in this branch of his work, and that he 
did all he could, with the inadequate means then at his 
disposal, to develop the dealings of the Government with 
commerce, and to lay the foundations for a really well- 
equipped Commerce Department. Every budget of his 
contains a profoundly informing review of the economic 
conditions of the country. 

Agriculture, too, although not under his immediate 
control, was a pet child of his. His budgets contain 
repeated references to the progress and needs of the 
staple Indian products, such as grains, cotton, jute, 
indigo, tea, and coffee; and he was very desirous of 
seeing a portion of the raw produce which India exports 
worked up in the country itself to the advantage of its 
economic progress. He was further keenly interested in 
the development of village industries. He was also largely 
instrumental in procuring a closer connection between 
the Government of India and agricultural development, 
which had previously been left almost entirely in the 
hands of the Provincial Governments, by obtaining the 
appointment of an Imperial Inspector-General of Agri- 
culture, whose functions were thus described in a circular- 
letter by the Government of India upon his appointment 
in 1901 : — 

Apart from the prosecution of such independent 
inquiries as may be desirable, it will be the duty of the 
Inspector-General to guide and co-ordinate the experi- 
ments which are being made under the orders of Local 
Governments and to publish and criticise their results ; 
to indicate new lines which inquiry may profitably 
follow ; and to respond to the requests of private inves- 
tigators for assistance or advice. It will be open to 
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Provincial Governments to consult him on subjects in 
which the opinion of an agricultural expert will be of 
value, and his opinion should obviously be taken on any 
new schemes of experiment or inquiry which may be in 
view. In regard to the Government of India, his position 
will be that of an adviser on matters connected with 
agriculture. It is not proposed to invest him with any 
direct authority over Provincial Departments of Agricul- 
ture ; nor is it anticipated that any such authority will 
be needed in order to secure the advantages which will 
result from his guidance. But he will be authorised to 
correspond direct with the heads of these departments ; 
and he will, indeed, regard the maintenance of close 
personal relations with them as essential to the proper 
discharge of his functions. His duties will of course lie 
more in the field than in the office ; and constant tours 
will be necessary, not only in order to keep him in 
touch with other investigators, but to gain that close 
acquaintance with the agricultural conditions of the 
country, which alone can indicate the scope which exists 
for improvements and the possibilities of effecting them.” 

The Decentralisation Commission found that, while 
other Inspectors-General attached to the Government of 
India were regarded with suspicion and dislike by several 
of the Provincial Governments, the services of this 
Inspector-General of Agriculture had been welcomed 
with great satisfaction. 

An ancillary reform was the institution of a College 
of Agriculture at Pusa in Bengal, directly under the 
Government of India. This college, which has not yet 
obtained its full development, is intended to afford 
a post-graduate education in the higher branches of 
agricultural science to abmni who have received a 
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preliminary training in Provincial colleges, and its staff 
is also engaged in important research work. 

Another matter which Sir Edward Law had the satis- 
faction of helping to push to a satisfactory conclusion 
was the extension of agricultural credit. The Indian 
raiyat lives largely from hand to mouth, and is peculiarly 
at the mercy of changing seasons. He is therefore con- 
stantly in need of temporary loans and advances, but 
he cannot ordinarily obtain these save at an enormous 
interest from local money-lenders. The Government 
has, it is true, always granted special loans, termed 
tdkavi advances, to agriculturists for the improvement of 
their holdings, and in connection with the purchase of 
seed or cattle in times of distress. The funds thus 
available are necessarily, however, limited, and it became 
essential for the sound development of Indian agriculture 
that the raiyats should be able to obtain loans from one 
another on moderate terms, by the institution of co- 
operative credit societies, such as those which have been 
so successful in Central Europe under the inspiration of 
Raffeisen and others. An Act to enable this was passed 
by the Government of India in 1904, and was the out- 
come of the report of a committee over which Sir Edward 
presided. It provided for the organisation of co-operative 
credit societies on lines which had been carefully thought 
out, for their development and general control by the 
Local Governments, and for initial assistance from Gov- 
ernment in the way of loans. Many persons doubted 
whether the plant thus sown would really flourish in 
Indian soil. It was thought that it would be difficult to 
get the raiyats to combine for common purposes, and 
that the opposition of the money-lenders would crush the 
development of the new agencies. Time has, however, 
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triumphantly refuted these objections; co-operative 
credit societies have taken rapid root over the greater 
part of India, and their capital and their transactions are 
daily increasing. As an instance of Sir Edward Law’s 
keen practical interest in this matter, it may be men- 
tioned that, while the general question was still under 
discussion, he instituted a co-operative credit society 
for the clerks of his own department, presided at its 
meetings, and took some of the first shares himself. He 
wished, too, to institute regular agricultural banks, but 
was unable to push this question through. 

Sir Edward’s keen interest in railway development has 
already been noted, and his experience and knowledge of 
irrigation enabled him to give powerful support to the 
development of State expenditure upon well-considered 
irrigation schemes. As regards ordinary public works, 
his attitude was more critical. He appreciated the 
advantages of these, but held that the expenditure upon 
them was in many cases extravagant. 

Education was another branch of Government activ- 
ity in which he took a keen interest (he was specially 
desirous of promoting a sound system of technical 
education, and primary agricultural schools) ; and an 
article which he published in ^ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ 
in August 1907 showed that he was fully cognisant of the 
grave defects in the present Indian educational system 
which have lately been so accurately analysed by M- 
Chailley in his * Administrative Problems of British 
India’ (English version).^ The whole of this article 

^ Sir Edward was also in accord with M, Chailley — vide an article which 
he wrote on ** Justice in India ” in the * St George’s Review’ for July 1908 
—in criticising the excessive complexity of our judicial system, and the en- 
couragement which this gives to excessive and unnecessary litigation. “ The 
system of justice [he there wrote] which the Oriental understands and appre- 
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indeed merits full and careful perusal, as embodying the 
views of a very acute and competent observer on the 
weaknesses of present-day British administration. These 
consisted, as he held, not merely in a defective educa- 
tional system, but in the license accorded to an ill- 
disposed and unscrupulous section of the Native Press,^ 
and in the excessive centralisation which was the 
accompaniment to a bureaucratic system of Govern- 
ment, and which was far more strongly marked, as 
regards its evil effects, in the Provincial administrations 
than under the Central Government. Lastly, he dwelt 
on the lessening touch with the people brought about 
by the facilities afforded to British officials for taking 
leave to Europe, and the constant transfers in appoint- 
ments, a matter which was subsequently set forth with 
special emphasis by the Royal Commission on De- 
centralisation. 

With the partition of Bengal, a measure which has 
taken such a prominent place in Indian politics of 
late years, Sir Edward was in general sympathy. His 
own view (as expressed in the article above-mentioned) 
was indeed in accord with that which has been likewise 
expressed by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, that what India 
needs in the way of administrative agency is a 
number of smaller Provinces, presided over by Chief 
Commissioners, who could govern in a more patriarchal 
fashion and give more personal consideration to the 
details of administration than is possible in the case 

ciates, is that of the ruler sitting in the gateway or under a tree, to receive 
petitions and complaints, and deciding according to his instinct and lights 
without attaching too much importance to the mere verbal statements of 
witnesses.” 

1 This has lately been checked by the Indian Press Act of 1910, a measure 
which Sir Edward would have heartily welcomed. 
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of large Provinces ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor or 
a Governor in Council. 

In all matters connected with the foreign relations of 
India, especially those concerning Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia, Sir Edward was a most valuable adviser, by 
reason of the special experience and knowledge he had 
of such problems. 

He was thus a Member of the Viceroy’s Council whose 
activities were by no means confined to his own special 
sphere; but who was possessed of wide interests and 
large knowledge which he was always ready to place at 
the disposal of his colleagues. Other portions of this work 
have shown what manner of man he was personally. It 
will suffice to say here that his genial Irish temperament, 
his humour and bonhomie^ and his wide knowledge of 
men and things, rendered him a chief who inspired 
devotion, and a member of the Government who elicited 
affection and esteem even among those who might be 
most strongly opposed to some of his views. He 
specially laid himself out to make the acquaintance of 
the leading members of the commercial community, and 
they repaid his attentions with confidence and respect. 
As an official, he shone more in personal discussion than in 
paper-minuting. The fact that he had not spent the best 
years of his life in office work made him somewhat weak 
occasionally in official dialectic ; and it every now and 
then happened that he was worsted in this respect by 
others who had a poorer case to work upon. But when 
matters came to personal discussion, his full powers 
asserted themselves. To his personal friends he would 
on occasion pour out reminiscences of his singularly 
varied career, and of the many exalted and interesting 
personages whom he had met in different parts of the 
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world, which, coloured as they were by his acute sense 
of humour and marvellous power of mimicry, were of the 
most absorbing interest. The hours which the present 
writer was privileged, on many occasions, to spend with 
Sir Edward in talk of this description will always be 
among his most cherished reminiscences. 

Nor did Sir Edward’s interest in India and in Indian 
topics cease when he left the country. Indian affairs 
were always a matter of deep and affectionate interest 
with him, and he often gave time that he could ill spare 
from his business preoccupations at home to write and 
speak upon them. He loved and served India well, and 
as the regretful and sympathetic comments which his 
death called forth in that country showed, he did not 
love or serve in vain. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SIR EDWARD LAW AS MEMBER OF COUNCIL IN INDIA. 

1900-1905. 

In a previous chapter, Sir Edward Law’s work as 
Finance Minister of India has been fully described ; the 
object of the present chapter is to give some account of 
his share in the deliberations of Lord Curzon’s Council. 
The account must be imperfect, for the Council, speak- 
ing generally, is a very harmonious body; neither the 
Viceroy nor an individual member claims all the credit 
or bears all the responsibility for any of its acts. 

For the harmonious working of the Council, during 
his term in office. Sir Edward Law deserves his full 
share of credit. He was never prolix, never unwilling to 
listen or to make concessions ; his humour lightened the 
labours of his colleagues, and his varied experience often 
suggested that a problem new to Indian administrators 
had been encountered and solved elsewhere. In the 
debates of the Legislative Council, he sometimes felt 
himself at a disadvantage because he had to compete 
with more practised speakers. Perhaps he did not quite 
realise that the man who knows his subject may produce 
more effect with a few words than the fluent speaker 
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produces with many paragraphs. In the endless dis- 
cussion which is carried on with pen and paper, the 
advantage lay with the Finance Member ; his notes were 
so concise that his meaning could not be missed. 

Before Sir Edward arrived, the Council had contracted 
the habit of discussing estimates, and especially military 
estimates, at unnecessary length ; there was a prolonged 
duel between the Military Member, anxious to perfect 
his machine, and the Finance Member, who was think- 
ing of the budget. Sir Edward Law did much to 
introduce methods at once less burdensome and more 
effective. As a soldier he understood the details of the 
estimate, and the spending departments readily accepted 
his advice. 

When questions of internal policy were under dis- 
cussion the quality which endeared Sir Edward to the 
business community was the directness and simplicity 
of his mind. If he wished to know how trade and 
industry were affected by his measures, he preferred to 
obtain information not from official files but on the spot 
and from the persons chiefly concerned. For this 
reason he attached great importance to those informal 
tours which have always been recognised as forming 
part of the duty incumbent on a Member of Council. 
When the Viceroy is on tour he is compelled to live 
nearly all his life in public; he receives many formal 
deputations; his speeches are received as declarations 
of policy. A Member of Council on tour makes as few 
speeches as he can, and takes care to say nothing that 
would pledge his chief or his colleagues. These con- 
ventions were faithfully observed by Sir Edward Law, 
but his tours were of service to Government : they gave 
him first-hand knowledge of industrial conditions, and 
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they gave the people the assurance of his sympathy and 
co-operation. 

He placed himself with apparent ease in friendly 
relations with Anglo-Indian business men, and he wel- 
comed every opportunity of consulting Indian gentle- 
men interested in the economic progress of the country. 
He was always a little afraid that the officialism natural 
to a highly organised administration might deprive us 
of the advantage which men like Warren Hastings had 
gained by cultivating the friendship of the leaders of 
Indian opinion. 

In Sir Edward’s time the words “Unrest in India” 
were not, as yet, a standing headline in our newspapers ; 
but, along with many signs of progress, his observant 
eye noted also the signs of coming trouble. He saw 
that the Government of India was losing its hold on 
certain classes of the community, and he attributed 
this unsatisfactory change to our comparative neglect 
of those Indians who have real influence with their 
countrymen ; to the excesses of the disloyal Press ; but 
most of all to our defective system of education. He 
wished to give a more practical turn to our policy in 
this matter, and he criticised the Universities Act of 
1904 because it made no advance in that direction. He 
admitted, however, that the Act took the first step to- 
wards improvement by providing the Indian Univer- 
sities with governing bodies composed of University 
men who understood the needs of higher education and 
could be trusted to work out their own salvation. The 
Act has already produced results of great value ; we may 
hope that in time it will produce the result which Sir 
Edward Law desired. Both in England and in India 
we must learn to realise that the young men who attend 

Y 
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our colleges are not usually brought thither by the 
abstract love of knowledge. They ask us to train them 
for something definite, and to give them the certainty 
that their education will fit them for success in the 
business of life. This can be done, and it will be done 
when we cease to repose a blind faith in the examina- 
tion system — the biggest and blackest idol now wor- 
shipped in India, — and when we allow more importance 
to practical training and to those agencies and condi- 
tions which make for character. Sir Edward was in 
full sympathy with every effort to improve the quality 
of the higher education ; at the same time, he always 
insisted that education should be given without Angli- 
cising the students. It distressed him to see young 
Indians copying too closely the dress and habits of 
Europeans ; the models he suggested for their imitation 
were those Indian princes who have kept abreast of the 
times without abandoning what was dignified and 
gracious in the habits of their ancestors. He cor- 
dially approved the methods adopted in the College 
founded by Sir Syed Ahmed at Aligarh, where the Eng- 
lish professors have the chief part in the teaching of 
the place, while the object of the College as a society 
is to train capable, cultivated, and public-spirited 
Mahomedans. 

During Sir Edward’s last year of office the question 
of army administration assumed a highly controversial 
aspect ; those who had any share in deciding the matter 
had to face the unwelcome duty of voting against one 
or other of the contending champions. Lord Kitchener 
had expressed his entire dissatisfaction with the system 
under which administrative business belonged to the 
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Military Member of Council, while the Commander-in- 
Chief was without a department of his own, and indeed 
without adequate facilities for bringing his plans to the 
notice of the Governor- General in Council. Sir Edward 
Law had studied the previous history of the question, 
and had come to the conclusion that the relations be- 
tween Army Headquarters and the Military Department 
had always been a cause of friction and delay. The 
existing arrangement might suit a Commander-in-Chief 
who did not wish to be troubled with business ; it be- 
came an absurdity when the army was commanded by 
an administrator of proved ability. Sir Edward left 
India before the final orders of the Secretary of State 
were received ; but he had indicated his belief that Lord 
Kitchener’s criticism was well founded. On his return 
to England Sir Edward had a considerable share in 
elaborating a scheme under which the Military Member 
was replaced by a Military Supply Member with less 
extensive powers, while a new Army Department was 
created and placed in charge of the Commander-in- 
Chief. This, of course, was only a transition to the more 
thorough-going scheme sanctioned by Lord Morley, 
under which the “ transient embarrassed phantom ” of 
the Military Supply Member disappeared and Lord 
Kitchener became the sole representative of the Army 
in the Governor-General’s Council. Lord Curxon had 
contended that the supremacy of the civil authorities 
would be impaired if his Government should be de- 
prived of the assistance of a military adviser inde- 
pendent (during his term of office) of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Sir Edward had never admitted the soundness 
of this contention, and, when he was set free to express 
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his opinion, he took an active part in the controversy 
which ensued. He did not shrink from the duty of 
testifying to what he regarded as sound principles of 
army administration; he was sincerely distressed to 
find himself in opposition to Lord Curzon, with and 
under whom he had worked in India, and for whose 
abilities and character he entertained the highest re- 
spect. He was all the more distressed because he knew 
that no Viceroy had been more unfairly disparaged than 
Lord Curzon was by a section of the Indian Press. 

It is needless to say that Sir Edward Law followed 
with keenest interest the early stages of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s campaign for Tariff Reform. His own thoughts 
had for some time been tending in the same direction as 
Mr Chamberlain’s ; a subsequent chapter will indicate 
the conclusions at which he arrived. As Finance 
Minister in India he was committed to a tariff for 
revenue purposes only; he was not insensible to the 
arguments of those who urged that India ought not to 
accede to any plan of Imperial Preference until the 
interests of her own trade had been carefully considered 
and provided for. There was at that time some reason 
to apprehend that if the Tariff Reformers in England 
could settle terms of preference with the self-governing 
colonies, their scheme might then be presented as an 
accomplished fact which the Government of India 
would be constrained to accept : this feeling may partly 
account for the line of argument adopted in the De- 
spatch of 22nd October 1903. In that Despatch and 
in the Minute by the Finance Member, which was sent 
home under the same cover, the fiscal question, as it 
affects India, was fully and ably discussed. 
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It is difficult for a Member of Council to limit himself 
to his own department, and Sir Edward Law had many 
interests in India not directly connected with finance. 
Thus, for example, when Lord Cur^on entered on his 
valiant effort to save the ancient monuments of India 
from neglect and vandalism, he was well supported by 
his Finance Member, whose knowledge of Greece and 
Egypt enabled him to give practical advice and assist- 
ance. But the projects which engaged Sir Edward’s 
fullest sympathy were those which concerned the wel- 
fare and happiness of the peasantry. He knew very 
well that little is gained by lightening the burden of 
taxation if the small cultivator is left at the mercy 
of the money-lender. During his first Simla season 
Sir Edward was a member of the Select Committee 
to which the Punjab Land Act of that year had been 
referred. At that time the state of his health would 
have entitled him to some indulgence ; but he attended 
regularly, and he surprised the experts by the minute- 
ness of his inquiries in regard to land tenures, forms 
of mortgage, and other mysteries of that nature. Of 
the share he had in conducting the inquiry relating 
to Co-operative Credit Societies, and in preparing 
the Act of 1904, some description has already been 
given. 

, The Foreign Department of the Government of India 
is under the direct supervision of the Viceroy, but 
important matters, as they arise, are always mentioned, 
and, if necessary, discussed in the Executive Council. 
Sir Edward’s training and studies predisposed him to 
pay special attention to this branch of his work. Under 
Lord Curzon’s management the relations between India 
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and foreign powers were, generally speaking, quite 
satisfactory. The death of the Amir Abdurrahman, 
in 1901, was not followed by any disturbance, and 
the good understanding established with him was 
continued with his successor Habibullah. In Persia 
the main objects of Lord Curzon’s policy were the 
opening of trade routes, the extension of the telegraph 
system, and the maintenance of amicable relations with 
Persian Governors and border chieftains. These were 
all objects which Sir Edward understood and warmly 
approved. But India has another neighbour, whose 
proceedings in 1902 began to give cause for anxiety. 
The monkish Government at Lhasa persistently declined 
to give effect to their commercial treaties with us : 
British traders (mostly natives of India, going up to 
sell tea) were prevented from taking advantage of the 
promised facilities for trade. If the Government of 
India should fail to protect the legitimate commercial 
interests of its own subjects, it is tolerably plain that 
our north-eastern frontier would soon become unsafe; 
Tibetan, or rather Chinese ambition, would have un- 
restricted scope beyond the boundary of British India ; 
the mountain States (Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan) would 
cease to rely on the friendly co-operation we have regu- 
larly maintained with them. The whole problem was 
anxiously considered in Council; the final discussion 
coincided, rather inappropriately, with the festivities of 
the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in January 1903. When 
he was free to publish his opinions, Sir Edward dealt 
fully with our Tibetan policy, and from what he then 
wrote we may infer that in Council he supported Lord 
Curzon, and concurred in the resolution which led to 
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the despatch of our Mission. The conduct of that enter- 
prise was committed to the very capable hands of Sir 
Francis Younghusband and General Macdonald. The 
Finance Member of Council always took pride in the 
fact that the prudence of his estimates enabled him to 
provide for the expenses of the Mission without any 
serious disturbance of the financial arrangements for 
the year. 

It will be remembered that the Dalai Lama, who 
returned Lord Curzon’s letters unopened, had of his own 
accord sent special envoys to bespeak the goodwill of 
the Tsar: the Russian Ambassador in London assured 
Lord Lansdowne that this Mission had no political 
significance, and Lord Lansdowne very properly accepted 
the assurance. In Sir Edward Law’s judgment this 
was an important element in the Tibetan difficulty. He 
felt strongly that when two great Empires, differing 
often in their ideals and methods, confronted one an- 
other in such a region as Central Asia, ceaseless vigil- 
ance and timely firmness were the price of peace. In 
private conversation he returned so frequently to this 
theme that some were tempted to describe him as a 
Russophobe. The word may or may not be English, 
but in any case it does not fairly describe Sir Edward 
Law’s attitude. He had made many friends in Russia, and 
no British publicist had a more sympathetic sense of the 
va.st responsibilities incumbent on the Government of 
the Tsar. He knew how often the aspirations of Russian 
statesmen had been checked by the dead-weight of the 
Asiatic provinces, or by the religious conservatism of the 
Christian peasantry. At the same time he was well 
aware that the military party, always strong and some- 
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times dominant, had always dallied with the notion of 
doing something adventurous in the direction of India. 
It should be the object of British statesmanship to 
exclude such hopes by cultivating the friendship of those 
Asiatic Powers which still retain their independence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1905-1908. 

Law laid down his office and left India in January 
1905. His health, which had been severely tried by the 
hardships of his adventurous life, had begun to give way 
in India, and the doctors, though they could not agree 
upon the nature of his complaint, were unanimous in 
prescribing rest. From India he went first to the Straits 
Settlements to visit his brother. Sir Archibald Law, who 
was at the time Chief Justice. During his stay at 
Penang he found the Government of the Straits Settle- 
ments engaged upon a currency problem very similar to 
that which had engrossed his attention in India, and he 
drew up a scheme for securing for the silver dollar of 
the Straits Settlements a fixed value in gold upon the 
lines of the Indian Gold Exchange standard. His 
memorandum was subsequently submitted to the 
Colonial Office, and his recommendations were partially 
adopted. From Penang he went to Egypt, in the hope 
that his health would benefit by the long sea vo3ra.ge. 
Thence he proceeded by Monte Carlo to Paris and 
London. 

He was now fifty-eight years of age, but he could not, 
like most of our public servants at the end of their 
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careers abroad, look forward to a life of repose at home. 
He had, it is true, spent the greater part of his man- 
hood in the public service, which he had entered or 
re-entered no less than five times : as a subaltern in the 
Gunners, as a Reserve Officer in the Suakin campaign, 
as an agent of the Intelligence Department, as Com- 
mercial Attache, and finally as Finance Minister in 
India ; and the various Departments by which he had 
been employed had paid generous tributes to the value 
of the work he had done for them. He had been made 
a K.C.M.G. for his work in Eastern Europe, and after 
his return from India he received the signal honour of 
an invitation to Windsor, where he was created K.C.S.I. 
by King Edward himself at a special investiture. But 
for all this, he was not technically eligible for a pension, 
because his service had not been continuous, nor had it 
been rendered to one Department of the State. 

Law had had good grounds for supposing that on his 
retirement from India a pension would be granted to 
him, but he had never attempted to make terms with 
the Government, and the Treasury, with whom, of 
course, the decision ultimately rested, opposed any in- 
fraction of the letter of the rule. Law’s private means 
were such that he could not but feel this decision 
keenly. From the date of his appointment as Com- 
mercial Attache he had devoted all his energies to the 
public service, and had never thought of making money 
for himself; the expenses which his official position 
entailed precluded the thought of saving, and his rigid 
sense of honour prevented him from taking advantage 
of innumerable opportunities of considering his own 
interests where less quixotic officials might, in fact, 
have done so without incurring censure. There is no 
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doubt that he could have made a large fortune in 
Eastern Europe, but in fact he left it a poor man. In 
India few Englishmen in the public service save money 
nowadays, and Law’s lavish hospitality in Simla and 
Calcutta absolutely precluded him from the possibility 
of doing so. In these circumstances he decided that 
henceforth it was his duty, as he himself expressed it, 
“to make something for himself.’’ 

Law knew better than most of our officials who serve 
their country abroad how to accomplish this end, and 
he was not long in London before he began to make an 
income. One of the first positions that was offered him 
was that of Director of the Ionian Bank, an institution 
which had been established in 1839, the year in which 
Greece was declared an independent kingdom, and 
whose subsequent history had been closely bound up 
with that of Greece and the Ionian Islands. The 
steady improvement in the finances of Greece since 
the establishment of the international control had 
opened a new era for banking institutions connected 
with Greece, and it was appropriate that Law should 
be once more associated with work which owed so much 
to his initiative. The Board of Directors found him a 
most valuable acquisition by reason of the energy and 
ability with which he carried out his duties in London 
and the prestige which his name commanded in Greece. 
To Law himself the work in the Ionian Bank was a 
work of love, and when later the calls upon his time 
were numerous and more lucrative posts were open to 
him, it was suggested that he might sever his connec- 
tion with the Ionian Bank. “ Never ! ” he replied ; “ it 
was the first Directorship that was offered me, and it is 
a Greek one. I shall never give it up.’’ Later on 
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he became a Director of the Anglo-Foreign Banking 
Association and of the Gresham Life Assurance Com- 
pany; other posts were offered him, but want of the 
necessary capital prevented him from joining them* 

He held two other appointments which were of a 
semi-official character, though the immediate nomina- 
tion was made by the Bank of England: he acted as 
Censor in the International Bank of Morocco, and also 
as Administrator of the Quays of Constantinople. The 
duties connected with these two appointments rendered 
it necessary for him to visit Paris every fortnight ; other 
journeys yet farther afield were entailed upon him by 
his other directorships, and he was thus enabled to 
keep up his connection with society on the Continent, 
with which his previous career had forged so many 
links. 

The City had always attracted Law, and he thoroughly 
enjoyed his last years in London. In the City,’* he 
used to say, “ I need not do anything of which I do 
not approve nor accept any responsibility against my 
will. As a Government servant I had to submit to 
the decision of the Government and keep my worries 
to myself.” 

But though the City had this attraction for him, his 
temperament would not permit him to become absorbed 
in money-making. He had been associated with the 
handling of many large questions of public policy, and 
he retained a keen, almost passionate, interest in them 
after the official tie had been severed. His advice and 
assistance were always at the service of the Government, 
and he made large inroads upon the time which he 
had proposed to set aside for ‘‘making something for 
himself” by voluntary public service. 
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Soon after his return to London he was appointed a 
member of the committee appointed by the Secretary 
of State to advise him upon the reconstitution of the 
Army Department in India, on which he had the pleasure 
of working with Lord Roberts and Sir George White. 
Law had had the most recent experience of the working 
of the system, and, as an intimate friend of Lord 
Kitchener, he understood the irksomeness of the dual 
control over the army which the great soldier wished 
to abolish. The committee recommended such a redis- 
tribution of army work as freed the Commander-in-Chief 
from the interference of a colleague in purely military 
matters, but retained upon the Council a second soldier 
in charge of military supplies. This scheme has since 
been modified, and the army in India is now repre- 
sented on the Viceroy’s Council by one soldier only, as 
Lord Kitchener had from the first desired. 

At the beginning of the year 1906 Law was appointed 
to represent the British Government in a piece of work 
in which his sympathies were deeply involved. In con- 
sequence of the state of affairs then prevailing in Crete, 
the four protecting Powers (England,* France, Italy, 
and Russia) appointed an International Commission to 
inquire into the possibility of introducing “ such reforms 
into the administration as would conduce to the welfare 
and content of all classes, and prevent the recurrence of 
such friction between opposing parties as that which 
resulted in the recent insurrectionary outbreak.” In 
addition to these duties, which were common to the 
whole commission, Law received instructions to inquire 
and report as to the measures of financial and adminis- 
trative reform which it would be expedient to introduce 
in the government of the island. 
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The cause was one which Law had very much at 
heart. The heroic history of the island had won 
his admiration, even in the days when he knew prac- 
tically nothing of Greece. He had already visited 
it twice, when, as President of the Ottoman Debt, he 
had made an investigation into the economic and 
financial situation. He also knew and liked Prince 
George, the High Commissioner ; he admired the 
Cretan leaders, the middle classes, and the peasants ; 
and he desired to see the Cretan question settled in the 
one and only way which could satisfy everybody, but he 
had no illusions regarding the difficulty of getting that 
solution adopted. 

The International Commission found the state of 
affairs in Crete intolerable. No State has ever been 
placed in a position so anomalous and complicated as 
was the autonomy which the Powers had conceded. 
The task imposed upon the High Commissioner was 
from the outset a very delicate one, and that the 
crisis, which in the circumstances was inevitable, did 
not occur at once was solely due to the nationality of 
Prince George of Greece. The situation was rendered 
impossible by the arbitrary action of the Consuls- 
General, who did not keep their action within strictly 
legal limits. Occasionally they exceeded their proper 
functions, and compromised the position of the High 
Commissioner and the Government and lowered their 
prestige, and at other times they addressed themselves 
directly to the advisers of the High Commissioner 
instead of to the Ministers of the Cretan Government. 
The conditions in which autonomy had been granted 
were such that the Consuls-General were in a position to 
give instructions to the Executive without the know- 
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ledge of the High Commissioner or the Government. 
There were many defects in the Constitution which had 
been passed into law by the first Cretan Assembly, and 
in 1906 it was much criticised by persons who had taken 
part in drawing it up. The many serious omissions 
which it was necessary to fill up were due to the unjusti- 
fiable optimism which prevailed when autonomy was 
given, and which engendered the belief that the period 
of transition would be a short one. 

Law had formed a high opinion of the Muhamadans 
in Europe and in Asia, and he was convinced that 
it was essential for the prosperity of the island that the 
Muhamadan population should be induced to remain 
in Crete; he did not believe that it was possible to 
develop the agricultural resources of the island without 
them, and for this reason their presence was, in his 
eyes, essential to its prosperity. He was prepared, 
therefore, when he went to Crete, to lend his support to 
any rational project which' would succeed in arresting 
the Muhamadan exodus. It was not unnatural that 
the Muhamadans should entertain doubts as to their 
security in the new state of things ; and the information 
which they received from Constantinople, coloured by 
political prejudice, added to their uneasiness. The 
grievance which touched them the most was that 
concerned with the appointment of the Kadis; the 
latter refused to take the oath imposed upon all State 
offtcials. As this oath contains nothing which is con- 
trary to the Moslem faith, the Cretan Government 
persisted in demanding it. On his side, the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam refused to authorise the Kadis to submit to this 
formality, and consequently the Mussulman section of 
the population was deprived of Kadis, and consequen- 
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tially of Imams, who are appointed by the Kadis, 
and thus was unable to fulfil the customary rites of 
religion. It must also be confessed that insufficient 
time had been allowed the Muhamadans thoroughly 
to master the new official language, and thus it was 
practically impossible for them to qualify themselves 
for the public service. This constituted a real and 
legitimate grievance. These two examples may serve 
to give some idea of the intricacy of the problems 
which were awaiting solution. 

Law, of course, devoted special attention to the fin- 
ancial situation, which he set himself to study afresh, 
and for the second time. In order to put the island 
in a position to develop its natural resources, he came 
to the conclusion that some help from abroad was 
necessary, and the solution proposed by the Commis- 
sion was a foreign loan of very modest proportions 
from the four protecting Powers. This proposal was 
accepted, and the loan promised, but to Law’s chagrin 
never actually given ; to the very end he persisted in 
attempting to secure the fulfilment of this promise, at 
least from his . own Government ; shortly before his 
death he went again on the same errand, saying to 
his wife — I am going to the Foreign Office to re- 
mind them once more of their promise given to the 
Cretans for a loan which was never made. I know 
they hate me at the Foreign Office for boring them on 
the subject, but I can’t help it, and I don’t mind.” 

The recommendations of the International Commis- 
sion upon the larger political issues were in harmony 
with Law’s known views. His hope for the future was 
that on the expiration of the mandate of the then 
High Commissioner, Prince George of Greece, or in 
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the event of his resignation, the protecting Powers 
would entrust the King of the Hellenes with the nom- 
ination in their behalf of a new High Commissioner, 
on the understanding that His Majesty would remove 
and replace him on the demand of the Powers should 
he fail to maintain order, to observe the Constitution 
sanctioned by the Powers, or to fulfil the pledges 
given by them to the Muhamadan population. Law 
further contemplated that as soon as a new High 
Commissioner had been installed, and the organisation 
of a militia and reserve of gendarmerie been started on 
the lines suggested by the International Commission, 
the international troops might be withdrawn. An 
international guard might, if considered desirable, be 
left in charge of the Ottoman flag on the island in 
Suda Bay. These arrangements involved no technical 
change in the political status of the Great Island, but 
Law hoped that they might pave the way to eventual 
incorporation with the Greek kingdom- When at the 
very end of his life the international troops were being 
gradually withdrawn, he followed with poignant anxiety 
the progress of the withdrawal in the English papers, 
counting with satisfaction how few were left, and how 
soon all would have departed. He always believed 
that the labours of the Commission had brought the 
union of Crete with Greece appreciably nearer. He 
left for Athens, where Lady Law was awaiting him, 
with the hope that he had brought within measurable 
distance a solution which they both had so near at 
heart. Had he lived another three years the action 
of the protecting Powers, which postponed indefinitely 
the realisation of that hope, would have caused him 
intense suffering. 


z 
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When the Laws returned to London they estab- 
lished themselves in a large flat in Wellesley House, 
in the sunniest part of London, carefully chosen for 
the sake of his southern wife, and it was here, sur- 
rounded by friends of many nationalities and of very 
diverse experience, he spent the last eighteen months 
of his life. Of this period his nephew, Major J. A. 
Henderson, writes: — 

His days were full. He did a good deal of work 
in the morning ; attended to all his letters, and dictated 
many others; telephoned to all sorts of people on all 
sorts of subjects, and generally went into the City at 
about 11.30. On his way home in the evening he 
usually went into the ^Rag,’ where he wrote letters 
or had a talk with some one whom he knew. He 
was on the committee there for some time, and 
always took a great interest in the club and its 
welfare. One of his greatest pleasures was to have 
two or three people to dinner, and I think he was at 
his best in the evening, for he loved to discuss 
subjects which interested him. He used to delight in 
Mr Garvin’s^ company. Each of them held strong 
views, and each of them enjoyed expressing them. I 
have a vivid recollection of an evening at Wellesley 
House, when the company consisted of Sir Edward, 
Mr Garvin, and myself. The discussion began as we 
left the dinner-table. Mr Garvin walked up and down 
and declaimed. Sir Edward sat still and declaimed. 
Neither of them appeared to pay any attention to 
what the other said, and if there was any danger of 
the thread of speech being broken, it was remedied by 
shouting. This had been going on for a long time, 

^ Mr J. L. Garvin, the Editor of ‘ The Observer.* 
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when they both suddenly and simultaneously turned 
on me and inquired why I did not join in the con- 
versation. Before I had time to explain that it was 
not my idea of a conversation, they had begun again, 
and in the end I do not know which of them had 
enjoyed himself the most.” 

Fortunately it is possible to record the impression 
which Mr Garvin himself carried away from these 
evenings of tumultuous talk. Among his many and 
exhausting preoccupations he has found time to put 
on record in the next chapter his reminiscences of 
a friend whose loss, as he said in ^The Observer/ 
made life seem a poorer and a chiller thing. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
BY J. L. GARVIN. 


I. A PERSONALITY. 

Sir Edward used to say that ‘‘personality is every- 
thing in the East,” and is it not in reality as dom- 
inant in the West, where on a superficial view so 
much more seems to depend on systems and less on 
men ? Even upon those who had known many of 
the most remarkable men of their time in various 
countries during the last generation, the personality 
of the subject of this memoir stamped a strong im- 
pression. It was felt even in the few minutes’ con- 
versation of a first encounter, and it never ceased to 
deepen afterwards. A powerful and original character 
set a seal of its own upon the reflections and re- 
miniscences prompted by an experience of extraor- 
dinary range. Contact with that character and mind 
was always like reading in a living volume with chap- 
ters as various as many, and with decisive thought and 
full substance on every page. As will be shown later 
on, it was a volume like no other. You never consulted 
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it without fresh instruction. You felt that no one had 
read to the end. When a mind of that kind vanishes 
and takes with it a special knowledge of men and things 
in many nations, and an individual view that no one 
now living can communicate, there is a singular sense 
of irretrievable loss, as for the drowning of Prospero’s 
book. 

Perhaps since every life is in some wise unique, we 
have more or less of that feeling when any life we 
have known directly or indirectly drops into the still 
abyss. We all had that feeling when the late Lord 
Acton died, carrying with him the vast erudition that 
might have afforded matter for a library of unwritten 
books. Sir Edward Law’s case was of quite an opposite 
kind. It was his confession, and in a way his pride, 
that he read little. Works of reference and official 
papers, statistics of all kinds, — these being the raw 
material of thought and often of action, — he pointed 
at with a mingling of ironic approbation and humor- 
ous contempt. To literature of any sort, especially to 
what is called political literature, he hardly attended. 
When he did read, his sense of form, notably in what 
concerns the order and lucidity of prose, was excep- 
tionally good. But he had gathered his harvests an- 
other way. His immense practical experience in all 
parts of Europe and the East often seems a lost 
treasure in extent not unlike Lord Acton’s book-learn- 
ing, though so different in kind. This directnedfe of his 
knowledge and judgment of life played a main part in 
the impression of force, of managing capacity, of 
promptitude, combined with great reserves of power, 
which his character created. 

My acquaintance with Sir Edward Law was con- 
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fined to the last few years of his career, after his 
return from India, My purpose is to give some 
account of his connection with the Tariff Reform 
movement and of his attitude towards foreign affairs. 
To Mr Chamberlain’s cause he rendered services not 
yet fully appreciated. On foreign policy his views 
were none the less coherent and interesting because 
they differed decisively from the trend of the day. It 
is necessary to say that upon the first subject we 
agreed perfectly, or almost so ; upon the second, not. 
It was a rare privilege for some of us, one of the 
chief pleasures and advantages these latter years have 
afforded, to discuss in this way with calmness and 
candour, nor disagreeing except in opinion,” the 
state of international affairs. In these long talks Sir 
Edward Law opened the large stores of his mind, and 
often thought aloud. Only for the sake of throwing 
light upon the temperament which made him equally 
lovable and authoritative do I say for my part that 
while our friendship was founded upon similarity of 
view about Tariff Reform — about its proper limits, as 
well as its vital necessity — the more we differed after- 
wards about foreign policy, the firmer was the bond. 
An affection grew up rapidly. Every wise man knows 
that searching conversation of this kind between those 
who diverge in view but remain very much at one 
in mood, is a sure as well as a rare source of mental 
clearness and refreshment. But we began by saying 
that Sir Edward Law was above all things a person- 
ality. We must say something more of the man if we 
are to follow the economist and politician through the 
last phases of his work and influence. 

To say that he was Irish is to say both much and 
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little. It is usually forgotten that Ireland, with its 
strange mixture of Iberian, Celtic, and Teutonic blood, 
includes the widest variety of influences, types, and 
temperaments the most opposite. What they have in 
common is fervour, more evident and expansive in the 
South, more compressed and underlying in the North. 
When that fervour is well under control it turns to a 
formidable power : it adds sustained energy to concen- 
trated purpose. We need not dilate upon this. Enough 
to say that Sir Edward FitxGerald Law, with something 
of the Celtic South in his temperament and all of the 
North in his will, was an Irishman of the born governing 
order, hard and masterful in action, fearing no respon- 
sibility, yet able to show himself, whenever he pleased, 
a safe and dexterous tactician, audacious in instinct, 
prudent in method, and yet full of emotional strength, 
of passionate possibilities, and of all manner of great- 
heartedness. He was that redoubtable thing the Cal- 
vinist, the Covenanter, who is also a romanticist — a 
combination more frequent in kind than is generally 
thought, but found in him with a degree of intensity 
rare indeed- His face and tone were stern and dis- 
ciplined, yet no good observer could mistake for a 
moment the depths of kindness and feeling that lay 
below, or the force of the temperamental vigour held in 
determined restraint. 

He was to this extent an embodied paradox, like 
others among the most interesting characters. He 
constantly reminded one of the great passage in a 
famous book of Arabian travel describing well-digging 
in the desert when solid rock must be broken through 
to get at the water. In the same way the emotional 
and romantic elements flowed underneath the stern 
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surface of his manner. If this illustration does not ex- 
plain his magnetism, I cannot hope to suggest it. His 
habitual manner of speech was abrupt and emphatic, 
and when he was very earnest about an opinion, he had 
a very characteristic way of trumpeting it tersely like 
a military word of command. Far away from army 
routine as his career had led, the soldier was always at 
the bottom of him. Neither in speech nor writing had 
he a particle of rhetoric. Decided as were his sym- 
pathies and prejudices, his businesslike incisive analysis 
of a problem was the method of a mind which rarely de- 
ceived itself and studied political realities in a dry light. 
He could face the facts that he disliked. 

His pithy elliptical style of speaking was sometimes 
enforced by an indicating gesture which was as explana- 
tory as a whole volume of comment. Agreeing with 
Goethe that one must be hammer or anvil, he divided 
men, especially public men, into two classes — those who 
had the power of getting their way or a great deal of it, 
and those who were devoid of that quality. An instance 
not easy to forget was at the opening of the Bosnian 
crisis. From the beginning, as we shall see. Sir 
Edward regarded with profound misgiving the whole 
handling of that crisis by the British Government, and 
he was convinced that the Foreign Office did not under- 
stand Count Aehrenthal. The Austrian statesman, it 
will be remembered, was at that time much less known 
than he has since become ; but Sir Edward Law knew 
him well, and never doubted that he would put through 
at any cost the business of the annexation. Holding 
up his clenched hand as though it were a mailed fist 
indeed, Sir Edward would say again and again : 
‘‘ Aehrenthal has that’’ It was constantly his test for 
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men in authority. Either they had that and would pro- 
bably prevail, or they had it not and were likely to 
succumb. As good psychologists have before remarked, 
we often paint ourselves by the qualities we praise in 
others or by our way of doing it. It was so with Sir 
Edward Law. He was assuredly among those who had 
that. He had the dominating gift. When he discussed 
politics, whether home. Imperial, or foreign, he discussed 
them in terms of action. Abstract speculation he dis- 
missed. His question was ever, “What ought to be 
done ? ” — and he was nothing if not definite and resolute, 
though too shrewd by nature and too well acquainted 
with the methods of diplomacy in many lands not to 
understand how to employ on occasion the tone of 
almost neutral statement and the art of gradual 
approach. Hence he was successful in every adminis- 
trative charge committed to him, and I cannot well 
imagine any task of Goverment in which he would have 
failed. 


11. INFLUENCE ON THE TARIFF MOVEMENT. 

By the aid, however imperfect, of these rapid touches 
of personal reminiscence, we can now better understand 
,Sir Edward Law’s part in the Tariff Reform movement. 
When it began he held one of the most important posts 
of its kind in the world. As Finance Minister in India, 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer to 300,000,000 of 
people. Ho was head of a Treasury always in ,a state 
of delicate equilibrium, and requiring from the Finance 
Minister far more personal skill than is usually needed 
or possessed by Chancellors of the Exchequer at home. 
Distinguished as his previous career had been, he was 
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as yet better known to a few statesmen and depart- 
mental officials and to some Eastern Governments and 
peoples than to public opinion at home. His chance to 
leave a mark — and no passing mark — upon the thought 
of the Empire as a whole came as it were sideways. 

On May 13, 1903, Mr Chamberlain delivered his 
epoch-making speech at Birmingham. The Board of 
Trade was thrown into a state of unprecedented activity. 
On every side new Blue-books and returns were de- 
manded. There was a volcanic eruption of statistics 
and reports. The Government of India, Lord Curzon 
being then Viceroy, — with Sir Edward Law, as we have 
said, Finance Minister, — were asked for their opinion 
upon the tariff proposals. The inquiry was momentous. 
India contains three-fourths of the population of the 
Empire, and a fifth of the human race. Next to the 
United Kingdom it is the most important economic 
unit under the British flag. For export purposes it is 
the chief of our markets. For import purposes it is 
high on the list. Its potentialities of economic develop- 
ment are immense. We deny it the fiscal autonomy 
conceded to every self-governing dominion. We may 
defend that course and try to persist in it — with politi- 
cal results that sooner or later will be disastrous — but 
let us not deceive ourselves as to the strictly despotic 
character of the fiscal compulsion we impose on India. 
An overwhelming weight of public opinion in that 
country, amongst natives and Anglo-Indians alike, holds 
that the system of forced free trade we have riveted upon 
India sacrifices its internal development and the welfare 
of her people to the supposed interests of Lancashire. 

Few who are acquainted with the change in the whole 
mental atmosphere of existence in the East believe that 
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the present fiscal relations between India and the 
United Kingdom can permanently remain unmodified. 
Every one admits that if the question were determined 
by an Indian view of Indian interests, the tariff policy 
of that empire within an empire would soon imitate the 
fiscal systems of Canada and Australia, the United 
States and Japan. The problem is vital and complex. 
No scheme for promoting Imperial unity by tariff 
partnerships and preferential trade can exclude India 
or can fail to reckon fully with its present commercial 
position, and with its inevitable claims in the future. 

The home request in 1903 for a considered opinion 
was answered by the Indian Government in the well- 
known despatch on ^^Preferential Tariffs” (Blue-book 
ed, 1931, 1904). It covered a far longer and more im- 
portant document in the shape of a separate Minute by 
the Financial Member of Council. The foundation even 
for the collective part of the despatch signed by Lord 
Cur^on and his ‘‘ Cabinet ” was supplied by Sir Edward 
Law. The result was necessarily a compromise, and 
the official despatch in its final form did not please him. 
It was a very cautious performance. It did not encour- 
age Mr Chamberlain’s preferential policy ; but it did 
not attempt to advocate free imports as an unvarying 
principle ; it suggested that greater freedom on the part 
of India to retaliate would be attended with beneficial 
results.” Of a very different character was the accom- 
panying minute by Sir Edward Law. He was recog- 
nised — to quote the tribute paid to him by Sir Roger 
Lethbridge — as ^^the first living Anglo-Indian expert” 
upon commerce and finance. His minute was full and 
masterly. It remains an economic study of permanent 
value, and, as we have said, it is certain to exercise 
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sooner or later a strong influence upon the remodelling 
of Indian fiscal policy. 

Sir Edward brushed aside all doctrinaire views. He 
understood the free-trade theory perfectly. Like every 
other sane person, he admitted that universal free ex- 
change will probably be a convenient and inevitable 
system when all nations have reached an equal level 
of economic development. Even then superiority of 
political organisation — if all the world’s commerce were 
an open field — might enable some governments and 
nations to secure a disproportionate share of advantage 
from a nominal equality of conditions. But we are 
remote from the time when the manufacturing as well 
as the agricultural resources of all countries will be 
organised on something like the same scale of complete- 
ness and efficiency. At present universal free com- 
petition as between more developed, less developed, and 
undeveloped nations would be a sort of free competition 
between the pike and the carp. So much for the free- 
trade theory considered with reference to existing cir- 
cumstances and future possibilities. Sir Edward Law 
troubled himself little about points of speculation. For 
him the decisive facts of the economic world to-day were 
the total absence of free exchange and the impossibility 
of securing it. You may believe in the abolition of 
armaments, but if battleships exist you cannot fight 
them by pacifical resolutions. You may believe in the 
abolition of tariffs, but if tariffs actually exist they are 
powerful instruments, and you cannot fight them by a 
passive and negative doctrine like that of Cobdenism, 
which implies submission as a matter of course to any 
conditions of exchange, no matter how unequal, that 
foreign countries like to impose. On the other hand, 
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tariffs when adopted may be either good or bad. A 
given average rate of duties might be too high for one 
country, too weak for another. 

Sir Edward Law thought the fiscal policies both of 
the United Kingdom and India were too feeble. He 
believed that extreme protection in the United States 
had served its purpose and had ceased to be sound. 
He knew intimately the commercial conditions of 
Russia, and was convinced that protection in that 
country had been exaggerated beyond all sense and 
reason. He held the tariff practice of Germany to 
represent the easiest and most scientific adjustment 
with which he was acquainted of national fiscal policy 
to the actual economic conditions of the modern world. 
In this spirit of vigorous discrimination the well-known 
minute was written. It will be better to quote a few 
passages, not from the official Blue-book itself, but 
from the original draft representing Sir Edward’s per- 
sonal view : — 

"The United Kingdom is the only country which 
hitherto has steadfastly adhered to free trade prin- 
ciples. The principles of free trade are sufficiently 
established and admitted, whilst the results of adher- 
ence to these principles in existing circumstances are 
a subject of discussion which it is here unnecessary 
to enter into beyond taking note of the fact, that whilst 
free trade in imports depends on the will of the im- 
porting nation, free trade in exports depends on the 
will of the nation receiving them. In other words, free 
trade between two countries can only be secured by 
consent of both; and in this respect the United 
Kingdom enjoys only a one-sided free trade. In this 
connection, I may state that there appears to be a 
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growing tendency towards protectionism in England, 
displayed, for instance, in the pressure put on the 
Secretary of State to give preference to English 
manufacturers for the supply of locomotive and rail- 
way material.” 

The argument passes on to analyse Indian con- 
ditions — 

‘‘The actual system prevailing in India to-day (1903) 
is neither pure free trade as it is understood by its ^ 
doctrinaire votaries, nor fair trade nor protection. 

. . . Fair trade has not been adopted as a principle 
in India, although we recently made a small step in 
that direction when, by negotiation with France, we 
secured better terms for the importation of our coffee 
into that country, by making some concessions in the 
duties charged on the importation of one or two articles 
of French production into India.” 

^ As Mr Chamberlain’s system contemplated a rela- 
tively low scale of home duties even on foreign manu- 
facture (the rates imposed were to work out at an 
average of 10 per cent), and as the vital aim of Im- 
perial preference was the development of exchange under 
the flag by free trade between the western country and 
the oversea dominions and dependencies, Sir Edward 
Law regarded this plan as a scheme of fair trade, as far 
from protection proper as from doctrinaire Cobdenism. 
Sir Edward’s clear contempt for abstract syllogisms in 
this matter, and the practical bent of his mind, like its 
executive decision, are well illustrated in another 
passage — 

“Fair trade, as I understand it, is a system of re- 
ciprocity which, I take it, means in practice being pre- 
pared to put a sufficiently high duty on some or all 
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of the imports from another country with which trad- 
ing transactions are large, to check or even stop certain 
of such imports unless that country makes some conces- 
sion in tariff rates on these articles of export, the trade 
in which is threatened by the duties they have imposed 
or intend imposing. Fair trade requires keen bargain- 
ing in commercial treaties, and that such keen bargain- 
ing may be successful, it is absolutely necessary that the 
negotiator should be thoroughly versed in the conditions 
affecting trade in each individual article which he has 
to consider, alike with reference to his own country and 
those of the country with which he is negotiating. As 
an instance, I may point out that while in negotiating 
with Russia it might be practical politics to press for a 
reduction in duties on Birmingham goods, it would be 
useless to ask for a reduction on Manchester shirtings or 
prints. The amount of capital sunk in cotton mills in 
Russia is so large, that any serious competition with 
their trade would produce a widespread industrial and 
probably financial crisis which she could not afford 
to risk.” 

His maxim is “ Discriminate, discriminate,” and any 
thoughtful free trader, like Professor Marshall, would 
admire the spirit of the following analysis — 

“The evident dangers of protection are — (i) That 
weak Governments accord it too freely and beyond the 
reasonable interests of protection against competition 
from foreign rivals, and thus encourage over-production 
with its resulting industrial and financial crises. 

“(2) That protection may be accorded to industries 
for which local circumstances are by nature too unfav- 
ourable to permit of the growth of healthy business. 

“ The United States have thriven under a system of 
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absolute protection. Germany was certainly thriving 
until three years ago, but since then there have been 
failures and difficulties which some may attribute to an 
undue system of protection, although so many factors 
in the situation have to be taken into consideration 
that, whether correct or not, I do not believe that the 
proportion is susceptible of proof. Russia has collapsed 
industrially and commercially under a system of pro- 
tection, and in my opinion the collapse is due to pro- 
tection having been given in the most unreasonable 
manner to encourage the establishment of industries for 
which local conditions were absolutely unfavourable, 
and to the exaggeration of protection to accelerate the 
growth of other industries which might in due time have 
prospered, but have been forced into an unhealthy hot- 
house growth leading to premature decay 

^^The experience of these three countries does not 
appear to afford satisfactory evidence either of the 
universal utility of protection or of its universal 
harmfulness.” 

The Finance Minister’s own conclusions were at 
that time very cautious. Clearly sympathising with 
the principle of Imperial preference, he did not see in 
it much probability of appreciable gain for India. He 
thought even then, however, that the idea might be 
applied in a way which would not prejudice India, 
and would yet be of distinct advantage to the United 
Kingdom. But at this stage he was not in full pos- 
session of Mr Chamberlain’s views. The later pro- 
nouncements of the Tariff Reform leaders convinced him 

^ Sir Edward Law, we need hardly say, lived to perceive and admire the 
completeness with which Germany recovered from the krach of 1901. Sub- 
sequent experience has modified this view. 
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that “India would gain more by a preferential tariff 
than appeared to be offered at the date when the Gov- 
ernment of India’s despatch enclosing my Minute was 
written.” 

When his official career was closed and he returned 
to London, the tariff agitation was in full swing. He 
soon threw himself into it heart and soul. The prestige 
of his name was an important addition, and his force of 
character stimulated all who came in contact with him. 
The whole cast of his mind, at once resolute and pru- 
dent, helped the movement to acquire the steady vigour 
which impelled it after the first burst of enthusiasm had 
been succeeded by a more sober and a harder temper. 
As one who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
a sub-empire of 300,000,000 of people, and who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the' details of finance and 
trade in many countries, he could himself have framed 
the tariff that Mr Chamberlain’s followers desired. One 
of the greatest services Sir Edward Law ever rendered 
was in the masterly letter in which, by an old hand in 
fiscal negotiations, he exposed once for all some popular 
fallacies upon the subject of the “ most favoured nation ” 
clause. Since — it was said — ^we enjoyed the benefit of 
all the concessions that protectionist countries made to 
each other, — why worry about retaliating or even nego- 
tiating ourselves ? Sir Edward showed why such con- 
cessions affect little or not at all the lines of trade in 
which Britain is more particularly interested — for in- 
stance, the very highest quality of textile stuffs and 
metal wares. The tariff reductions granted to each 
other by protectionist countries apply very largely to 
branches of trade in which we do not compete at all. 
The advantages we gain by the “ most favoured nation ” 
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clause are incidental, haphazard, and limited. Other 
countries in bargaining with each other think of their 
own interests, not of ours. Not only is that the case. 
Protectionist countries in negotiating with each other 
must take British competitive power into account, and 
necessarily adjust any arrangement likely to give us 
some increased advantage under the ‘‘most favoured 
nation’’ clause in such a manner as to keep that ad- 
vantage at a minimum. If we want for our manufac- 
turers, our workers and their goods, the best possible 
terms of admission to foreign markets, we can only get 
these terms by direct intervention and by using our 
power of retaliation to tax, penalise, or exclude those 
by whom we are taxed, penalised, and excluded. 

Again, upon the question of including India in our 
comprehensive scheme of Imperial preference. Sir 
Edward Law spoke with unrivalled authority. After 
stating the conditions of Indian trade under the pi^esent 
system, he wrote as follows : — 

“ The result of such conditions is highly prejudicial 
to the development of Indian industry, though quite 
profitable to the importers of India’s raw produce. It 
is not in the interest of protective countries that Indian 
manufacturing industry should develop ; it suits such 
countries much better to confine the population of 
India to the position of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the manufacturers abroad. It seems to 
me imperative that serious efforts should be made to 
change this situation in the interest of nascent Indian 
industries, which, with fair opportunity, are susceptible 
of immense development, to the great advantage of the 
Indian peoples. My conclusion is that India urgently 
requires a free hand for the protection of existing export 
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trade by tariff reprisals whenever that trade may be 
assailed by the hostile fiscal policy of other countries. 
Also that while there would be little immediate direct 
gain in participating in a policy of Imperial preference, 
the essential legitimate development of Indian manu- 
facturing industries could best be obtained by partici- 
pation in an Imperial system of preferential tariffs.^’ 
These words stand on record and keep their weight. 
They have given new momentum to the reasoned 
demand for a complete reconsideration of the fiscal 
system which puts a bitter argument into the mouth of 
every enemy of our rule in India. Sir Edward Law’s 
Introduction to Mr M. de P. Webb’s valuable book, 

' India and the Empire,’ was his last important con- 
tribution to this question. We must quote from it 
somewhat more at length — 

Why should we not take advantage of our Imperial 
position, and by scientific organisation and combination 
make the most of the vast resources of the Empire 
which, whether as regards demand, materials, labour, or 
capital, are when combined unrivalled and beyond com- 
petition? It is from this Imperial point of view that 
India stands pre-eminently first among the component 
parts of the British Empire, and it is from this same 
point of view that Mr Webb, after a detailed study of 
Indian resources and trade, proceeds to show how India 
could most advantageously take her place in a system of 
Imperial preference.” 

He proceeds to show that Governments and nations 
when refused free trade by others must keep and use 
a free hand — 

If India sells more in quantity of raw produce or 
more in value of manufactured or half-manufactured 
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goods, whether in the United Kingdom or in other 
countries, she will be able to import more British 
merchandise. To sell greater quantities, or higher- 
priced products in foreign markets, she must boldly 
enforce her rights to freer trade with such foreign 
markets by a policy of retaliation against the countries 
which deny her freedom of trade in those articles which 
she can produce cheaply and advantageously. Free 
trade is an ideal which India cannot obtain without 
the consent of the foreign nations trading with her. 
They are perfectly justified in taking measures to pro- 
hibit freedom of trade, if they consider it to be to their 
advantage so to do; but India is equally justified in 
taking measures to force them to reconsider the situa- 
tion and to find their profit in according to her a larger 
measure of free trade.” 

He goes on to give some forcible illustrations of the 
power of retaliation — 

“ I will cite examples of what can be done. In 
Russia tariff regulations give a preference to Chinese 
over Indian tea. India is an important market for 
Russian petroleum. If Russia were threatened with 
an Indian customs tariff discriminating against her 
petroleum, she would find it to her advantage to accord 
greater freedom of trade to Indian tea. If German 
manufacturers were threatened with a discriminating 
duty in India, Germany would modify her present tariff, 
which is practically prohibitory to the importation from 
India of such articles as jute manufactures, cleaned rice, 
&c. The obstructive or prohibitory tariffs of the United 
States and France might be similarly met, with similar 
results. All these countries have employed experts to 
firame scientific tariffs in support of their respective 
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individual interests. They are always ready to modify 
these tariffs when other countries take measures to 
nullify their advantages.” 

Sir Edward proceeded to ask whether we do not by 
our present attitude justify the Swadeshi movement and 
wilfully add fuel to the flame of political unrest. He 
maintained that the Government of India, when he was 
a member of it, had practically declared for a policy of 
retaliation in the Despatch of October 22, 1903, founded 
upon his own Minute. He concluded in these emphatic 
words — 

It remains for the Home Government which may 
introduce tariff reform to formulate such proposals as 
will justify India in accepting also the policy of Imperial 
preference. And such proposals can be formulated.” 

In June igo8 Sir Edward Law was proposed as a 
member of the Tariff Commission. Mr Chamberlain in 
a very laudatory and cordial letter suggested the nomi- 
nation. At a meeting of the Commission, Sir Edward 
was co-opted by a unanimous and enthusiastic vote. In 
subsequent conversations with the present writer he 
repeatedly discussed the question of how a tariff might 
be most practically framed and carried through the 
House of Commons. His mind was deeply engaged 
upon this subject up to a few months before his death, 
when the Turkish revolution broke out, and Balkan 
affairs completely absorbed him. 

It only remains to add a very few words upon his 
other activities in connection with national finance and 
commercial organisation. He played a very prominent 
part in the movement for larger gold reserves which 
agitated banking circles in 1907. The whole trend of 
national finance filled him with misgiving. He thought 
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we had begun to sap the economic basis on which the 
commercial greatness of this country had been reared. 
For political and fiscal reasons combined we seemed to 
be coming to a unique condition of low interest with 
bad security. Upon the whole, invested capital seems 
to be less secure as capital than in any other important 
country whether in Europe or elsewhere ; yet even the 
rate of return was reduced in every way by fiscal 
inequality, by labour demands, above all by the abuse 
of direct taxation. He regarded death-duties as anti- 
cipated income-tax. Reckless process of depleting and 
expelling capital would arrest the growth of employ- 
ment and wages, and would thus defeat what ought to 
be our main objects. If to this ex-Minister of Finance 
the methods pursued by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the Treasury would have appeared to be 
those of a perilous and audacious amateur, upon the 
other hand, he heartily admired the constructive vigour 
displayed by Mr Lloyd George on the Board of Trade. 
For many years he had advocated the reconstruction of 
the Port of London Authority, the equal application of 
the load-line to foreign ships in British ports, and the 
principle embodied in the Patents Act. These latter, in 
his view, were sound tariff reform measures. We may 
say of him that he combined admirably, perhaps better 
than any one else, the mental temper of the older school 
of economists with many of the opinions of the newer, 

III. OPINIONS OF FOREIGN POLICY. 

It is impossible to give an equally coherent account of 
Sir Edward Law’s attitude during the last years of his 
life towards foreign policy. To prevent misunder- 
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standing of what follows, it must be said clearly at the 
outset that the present writer was in frank disagreement 
with many of the views we have now to record. The 
conversations turning upon that considered disagree- 
ment were none the less friendly, and all the more 
interesting. In this sphere Sir Edward was emphatic- 
ally of an older school. He distrusted the “ newer 
course ” of thought and policy during the last ten years, 
and retained the opinions held by most men of his class 
before the Armenian massacres. He thought that 
when we backed the Turk we had put our money on the 
right horse. He still thought, in spite of the Manchurian 
war, that the growth of the power of Russia would 
ultimately prove to be the greatest danger to British 
interests in the Balkans, in Persia, and in India alike. 
He still regarded Germany as the strongest check upon 
Russia, and as the surest guarantee for the integrity of 
the Ottoman empires. 

Like some of us who take a totally different view 
of the relative position of the Powers, and who are 
absurdly called anti-German in consequence. Sir Edward 
was full of admiration for German qualities of mind and 
heart. He was irritated and alarmed by recent develop- 
ments of German policy, but he still believed that Eng- 
land and Germany ought to come together in order to 
restrain Russia permanently, and to defend and develop 
Turkey. Hence he was a very decided and active 
advocate of British co-operation with Germany in the 
construction of the Baghdad Railways. 

Singular as this system of ideas may seem to most of 
those who believe with the present writer that recent 
German policy is a mortal danger to this country, and 
that, on the other hand, the interests of England and 
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Russia are perfectly capable of permanent adjustment, — 
it was from its own point of view consistent. Sir 
Edward sympathised not only with Constantinople and 
Berlin against St Petersburg, but with Athens against 
Sofia. The rest followed. He maintained that friend- 
ship with Turkey, in view of the importance to the 
British Empire of the seventy millions and more of 
Moslems in India and Egypt, was far and away the most 
vital interest of our foreign policy. Next to that he put 
friendship with Greece, a nation of traders and sailors, 
whose attachment to us might prove in the long run the 
best support of our naval power in the Mediterranean. 
He put third in importance the contention that every- 
thing ought to be done to bring about an amicable 
adjustment between England and Germany. My ob- 
jection was of course that such a scheme of policy would 
force both Russia and France to compromise with Ger- 
many at our expense, but this did not convince him. 

He knew Russia and the Balkans like the palm of his 
hand. He maintained that Russia would again become 
really as well as nominally a gigantic Power. Already 
her population is over 165,000,000. In another half 
decade it will be 180,000,000. Ten years hence it will be 
200,000,000. The influences making for the slackening 
of increase in the Western communities (including the 
United States and Australia) can only come into play 
much later for the Empire of the Tsars. The weakness 
of the colossal dominion lay, he thought, in the want of 
homogeneity among its population and in the superior 
education and intelligence of the non-Russian races. 
Upon the other hand, the Manchurian struggle was no 
fair test. If Russia mobilised for a European war, Sir 
Edward thought her population to be so vast and its 
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increase so rapid, that she could continue to draw 
indefinitely for military purposes on that inexhaustible 
human reservoir, and yet her economic life, or at least 
her agricultural life, would go on. Again, if the non- 
Russian races are superior in mind, not so in character. 
Racially, the North Russian stock — and of that alone 
there are perhaps 70,000,000 — rest upon a hard Turanian 
basis. It is the same with the Bulgar and the Turk. 
Wherever you find the Turanian substratum, said Sir 
Edward, you find something in its nature formidable. 
If the inevitable growth of the Russian population is 
ibound, as he thought, to become sooner or later the 
greatest of all dangers to Germany as well as to Turkey 
and the British dominion in India, we can now under- 
stand how from this standpoint a naval policy challeng- 
ing to England might well appear a fatal mistake on the 
part of Germany. 

Whatever else may be thought of these opinions, no 
one can deny that they have those merits of independ- 
ence and originality which belonged to all the workings 
of Sir Edward Law’s mind. He was accordingly a 
strong supporter of the Baghdad Railway scheme, for 
reasons which made others distrust it. It would not 
only clamp the Ottoman Empire together: it would 
bridle the ultimate Russian danger — the Tartar peril,” 
as he called it — in a way for which the West would one 
day be grateful. Apart from international politics, Sir 
Edward thought the Baghdad Railway a splendid and 
civilising enterprise in itself. That was, indeed, the 
strong point of his position. Looking over a few 
scattered notes, one finds some other opinions well 
worthy of passing mention. He had no doubt about the 
future of the yellow race. Considering its extreme 
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thrift, its tirelessness, its marvellous dexterity of touch 
and accuracy of eye, he thought that an immense 
industrial force was bound to be developed in the Far 
East, though physical obstacles, mountain barriers, and 
wide deserts would probably prevent it for generations at 
least from becoming an armed and invading terror to the 
West. 

As to the state of Turkey under Abdul Hamid, Sir 
Edward Law was under no illusions. He foresaw that 
the situation was untenable, though not how change 
would come. In March 1908 he submitted to the late 
Lord Glenesk a remarkable memorandum outlining a 
practical scheme of autonomy for Macedonia. Why, he 
asked, had the project of reforming in Armenia come to 
nothing years before ? They fizzled out because they 
were elaborated on unsuitable and impracticable 
European lines by ignorant European ambassadors 
knowing nothing of the Turkish administrative system 
and having no administrative experience.’’ In Mace- 
donia it would be criminal lunacy to repeat the same 
folly.” Sir Edward proposed for Macedonia a limited 
autonomy under a Mohammedan Governor Old 
Turk ”), closely supervised by the Powers. If his ser- 
vices during his term of office were satisfactory to the 
Powers, the Governor was to be entitled to a pension of 
£zoqo on final retirement. He was to be assisted by 
European advisers, with complete powers of inspection 
in every branch, A gendarmerie recruited from all 
Turkish races and sects was to be under a European 
Inspector-General, with control of the jails. Turkish 
troops were to be confined to agreed garrison posts, and 
were to be limited in numbers to a fixed maximum. But 
we need not go into the further details of this scheme. 
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In a few months after it was prepared the old order 
in Turkey had ceased to exist. The Revolution had 
broken out, and Sir Edward Law did not live to see 
the reaction which he anticipated. The crisis shortened 
his days, and it is probable that no one in this country 
was more deeply moved by the turn of events. Bul- 
garia declared its independence as a kingdom. Count 
Aehrenthal proclaimed the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The Cretans voted union with Greece, 
but Greece remained quiet, with a self-restraint scantily 
rewarded in the sequel. From his knowledge of Count 
Aehrenthal, Sir Edward Law was convinced that 
Vienna would face war rather than recede from the 
annexation of the occupied Provinces. He was certain 
that no good could be done by countenancing the 
natural fury of the Serbs or by encouraging them to 
commit national suicide by throwing themselves across 
the path of Austria-Hungary. In a word, he saw from 
the beginning that British policy was bound to fail. 
The times were changed. For all his sympathy with the 
cause of freedom and progress in the Ottoman Empire 
and with the Turks as a race, Sir Edward Law dreaded 
by instinct the doctrinaire extremism of the revolu- 
tionaries, and he was sure from the outset that Turkish 
affairs would be more wisely and safely guided through 
perilous and difficult years of transition if the old Turks 
had been maintained in office under the restored Con- 
stitution. In this respect the lessons of the last three 
years have vindicated only too completely the soundness 
of his judgment. His sternness and kindness were com- 
bined in his character, he united an indomitable love of 
England, a pride of patriotism, with wide and warm 
sympathies towards other nations and races. If he 
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placed the maintenance of Empire above all other 
causes, he would also have asked his countrymen with 
his last breath to remember their immense respon- 
sibilities in the Mohammedan sphere, and never to 
forget their traditional sympathy with Greece. Right 
or wrong, there was upon all he felt and thought and 
did the stamp of character ; and to those who knew him 
the world’s stock of character will always seem poorer 
for his loss. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Law’s life in London was perhaps the happiest period 
of his eventful career. Long compressed by the strict 
rules of Government service, he enjoyed his liberty like 
a boy. He was not less gratified than surprised to find 
how widely the good work he had done for the Empire 
was appreciated in England. The note which he had 
written for the Government of India upon Tariff 
Reciprocity, and which was published with the official 
despatch, had been coldly received in Simla, but it had 
been hailed by tariff reformers in England and the 
Colonies with delight and admiration. Mr Deakin had 
cited it at the Colonial Conference of 1907 as a model of 
the way in which the question of preference should be 
handled. “ What is valuable ” (in this Memorandum), 
said the eloquent advocate of Colonial Preference, “ is 
the manner in which the relation of India to each 
country is treated. It is handled precisely as we en- 
deavour to handle each proposal for a new Customs 
duty — either its increase or its decrease — but here it is 
treated in relation to the possibilities of retaliation. 
Each country that trades with India is taken separately ; 
the quantum of the trade is given ; the subject-matter of 
that trade is considered; and the trade from India to 
that country is considered. The memorandum exhibits 
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exactly the method in which in the Commonwealth w^e 
endeavour to approach any such proposals. Sir Edward 
Law complains of the deficiency of his materials, and 
speaks tentatively, just as one would do under the circum- 
stances, but what is pertinent in this particular con- 
nection is his study of export and import trade and its 
character and possibilities on both sides. This repre- 
sents a business-like way of disposing of questions of 
this kind, exhaustive, having regard to the business in 
hand, so that I have taken the opportunity of quoting it 
as a better illustration than any statement of the way in 
which we try to handle such matters.*’^ On his return 
to Australia, in the same year, Mr Deakin wrote even 
more emphatically. Law had put before him certain 
considerations regarding India, to which the Australian 
Prime Minister replied as follows : — 

COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

Prime Minister. 

Sept. i8, ’7. 

Dear Sir, — I have read your letter with the greatest 
interest, and appreciate the scrupulous reasonableness 
and practical character of your criticism of the position 
of India. I repeat again that this is the essentially 
sound method of treatment which I hope to see applied 
to all proposals for preference in each country alFected. 
— Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, yours very 
truly, (Signed) Alfred Deakin. 

SirE. FG. Law, K.C.S.L, K,C.M.G. 

Mr Deakin’s admiration for Law’s memorandum was 
shared by the leaders of the tariff reform movement in 

* Minutes of Proceedings of the Colonial Conference, 1907 [Cd. 3523], pp. 
236. 237- 
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this country. Mr Joseph Chamberlain, without waiting 
for an introduction, asked him down to Highbury, “a 
very characteristically English way of going to busi- 
ness,” as Lady Law thought; and many other mem- 
bers of the party sought his advice. Law, indeed, was 
able to contribute to his Unionist friends a practical 
knowledge of tariffs such as few English politicians 
^possessed. Their political opponents had taunted them 
with the impossibility of drawing up a preferential tariff, 
and Law’s serious and weighty illustration of how it 
could actually be done in India was both opportune and 
welcome. To Law himself, who to the end was modest 
at heaxt, though positive in manner, this recognition 
was very pleasant after the discouraging reception of 
his proposals in India. “There,” he said, “they had 
begun to make me fear I was a greater fool than I 
supposed.” 

His confidence in himself was justified by the practical 
success which he achieved in making an income. After 
having been left by the Government “ on the streets,” as 
he used to say, at the age of sixty, he had succeeded, in 
eighteen months, in building up an income of 2500, and 
this income he might, by perfectly honourable means, 
have doubled, had not his uncompromising code of 
honour forbidden him to do things which thoroughly 
honest men of business do not scruple to do. He knew 
himself that he might have made a fortune from Greece 
by means to which no exception could be taken, but he 
always refused, “ I do not want,” he used to say to 
Lady Law, “ to make a franc out of your country.” 
Mons. de Raffolovitch, who had exceptional opportun- 
ities for judging of the chances which were offered 
him in earlier years by his official connection with 
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Greece, declared : “II est rest6 pauvre parce qu’il 
I’i voulu. II aurait pu 6tre, honn^tement, plusieurs 
fois millionaire.” Law was undoubtedly gratified at his 
success in making some money for himself, and he 
looked forward with satisfaction to the prospect of 
making more. Few people, it is true, had less regard 
for money than he had. He had no personal ex- 
travagances ; if he had money, he spent it ; if he haci, 
not, he went without it. But he was not inappreciative 
of the comforts which money can procure. He liked and 
appreciated to the full a good flat, good furniture, and a 
good cook, but he could have been quite happy without 
any of these things, were it not that his thoughts were 
always governed by an intense desire for his wife’s 
comfort. 

If in the midst of this free and active life he had one 
reason for serious concern, it was on the score of his 
health. When he left India the doctors had insisted 
upon the absolute necessity of rest; but this was a 
luxury in which he never would indulge, even could he 
have afforded it ; circumstanced as he was, prolonged 
rest was out of the question. He had from time to time 
premonitory indications of the heart trouble which in 
the end proved fatal. In the midst of the gayest 
conversation he would sometimes be obliged to stop 
suddenly, transfixed by a spasm of pain. But whether 
these grave warnings ever caused him secret appre- 
hension we have no means of knowing, for he kept 
all thoughts upon this subject rigorously to himself. 
By the summer of 1908, however, the gravity of 
his illness could no longer be gainsaid : he went to 
France and underwent a course of treatment for two 
months, but the painful symptoms continued to recur 
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with increasing frequency and intensity. None the 
less he decided to return to England to resume his 
work; but he was in truth a dying man, and it was 
only his indomitable spirit which drove him along. 
In October he went to Paris on business, and there 
his much-tried constitution gave way, and after a 
brief illness, during which his wife never left his 
"Bedside, he died on 3rd November. 

As soon as the news of his death was published. King 
George of Greece, who was at that time in Paris, wrote 
to Lady Law in terms of touching sympathy, and 
informed her that he was telegraphing to his Govern- 
ment expressing the wish that Law should be given at 
his funeral the honours of a Grand Cross of the Saviour, 
a decoration which had been offered to him, but which 
he had been obliged to decline. From all quarters Lady 
Law received the most signal testimony of the regard 
felt for her husband. The late King Edward’s sym- 
pathy was expressed in the following telegram from 
Sandringham : — 

^*The King sends you his deepest sympathy on the 
death of your distinguished husband, whom His Majesty 
has known for so many years. The King will be repre- 
sented at the funeral at Athens. His Majesty would 
also have been represented at the Memorial Service 
in Paris had he known it was going to be held 
there.” 

Queen Alexandra also telegraphed the following 
message : — 

Let me express to you my most heartfelt and deepest 
sympathy in what must be to you a most crushing blow 
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and overwhelming sorrow — ^the loss of your precious and 
distinguished husband, whom all who knew him mourn 
with you. May God give you strength to bear this 
heaviest of sorrow. Alexandra.” 

Of the numberless letters which Lady Law re- 
ceived, then and afterwards, only two can be quoted 
here. The first is from the Superintendent at Wel- 
lesley House, and serves to show the warmth of affec- 
tion which Law’s rich human nature inspired in all 
with whom he was brought into contact. After thank- 
ing Lady Law for sundry small gifts, the writer went on 
to say : At the same time I take the liberty of thanking 
you in this way, on behalf of the Porter and myself, for 
the many kindnesses received in the past at the hands 
of Sir Edward and yourself. I hope you will pardon 
my saying it, but the very sad loss you sustained was 
bitterly felt by all the subordinates here in the loss of 
a great friend ; as Sir Edward, in his kindness of heart, 
had endeared himself to every one who had the pleasure 
to serve him. The expressions of regret and visible signs 
of sorrows felt can never be conveyed to you in the space 
of a short letter ; suffice it to say that on the receipt of 
the news of your bereavement the whole of the 
dependents here with one consent seemed to realise 
your sad loss, and in their aspect seemed to make it 
their own. 

I trust, mi-lady, that you will excuse my address- 
ing you at such length, but I owe so much to the 
late Sir Edward that I cannot refrain from giving 
expression to what is in my mind before you leave. 

I beg to sign myself your ladyship’s humble obed^* 
serv^* C. Day.” 
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The second letter is from a very different source, and 
consists of an appreciation of Law from the felicitous 
pen of Mons. Andr6 Chevrillon. After recounting the 
occasions on which he had had an opportunity of 
studying the work of Lady Law’s husband, this gifted 
interpreter of English life continues : — 

*‘Je n’ai vu, malheureusement, Sir Edward qu’d in- 
tervalles bien espac6es, depuis nos belles promenades 
k cheval, en 1895, sur les dunes de Beyrout et le long 
des eaux courantes de Damas; il m’a laiss6 surtout le 
souvenir d’un caractfere et d’une figure. Ce souvenir 
que je ne puis fixer k ses faits precis n’est gufere 
qu’une impression, mais elle est profonde. J’ignore 
quelles 6taient exactement ses origines de race ; mais on 
y devinait une proportion notable de F6l6ment celtique. 
Son esprit — wit, au sens profond du mot, celui qu’on lui 
donne en parlant d’un Meredith, celui que Meredith lui- 
m6me entendait lorsqu’il a peint sa Diand of the Cross- 
way ^ — son esprit avait un 6clat, illuminant et brusque, 
une expression nette, brfeve et juste, une fantaisie, qui 
font penser aux plus s€duisantes qualit^s de I’intelligence 
irlandaise. Ses mots n’etaient jamais de simples bons 
mots ; par dessous cette verve heureuse on reconnaissait, 
en y r6fl6chissant, une observation riche et profonde, une 
remarquable faculty d’intuition psychologique s’y attes- 
tait, g6n6ralement appliqu^e plut6t qu’aux individus, aux 
caract^res ethniques et nationaux des peuples que sa 
vie, tant6t errante, tant6t fix6e en de longs s6jours a 
r^tranger, lui avait permis d’^tudier et de comparer si 
diversement. Sur ITrlande, TAngleterre, la Russie, 
ITnde, la Turquie, la Grdce, il avait de petits anecdotes 
caract6ristiques — sortes de faits — specimens, k la fa9on 
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d’un Stendhal, d’un Taine, oil se resume toute Fessence 
morale d’une nation. Pendant la Guerre Russo- Japon- 
aise me revenaient souvent deux petits rdcits que j’avais 
entendu faire, plus de sept ans auparavant, par Sir 
Edward et qui m’expliquaient toute la psychologie, du 
c6te russe, de cette guerre. L’un portait sur le caractfere 
moral de beaucoup d’officiers russes — je pr^fere ne pas le 
raconter. L’autre montrait Thumble tenacite, la r€sig^ 
nation k la peine et k 1’ effort, l’h6roique patience du 
moujik — c’est a dire du peuple et du soldat russe. Sir 
Edward 6tait en tralneau, la nuit, en hiver, dans un 
steppe solitaire de Sib6rie. Le cheval buta sur la neige 
et tomba. Sans doute le cocher — un jeune paysan — 
savait que sur cette surface glissante, il ne pourrait pas 
relever sa btte d’un coup de fouet. Sans un juron, sans 
un mot, sans hdte, il commen9a de la d^brider. Comme 
les cordes et laniferes du harnais 6taient raidies par la 
gelee, pour les delier et les retirer des boucles il les 
rechauffait une k une de son haleine, il les frottait 
longuement entre ses paumes. Dans ce long travail 
nocturne, qu’il dtit, une fois le cheval sur ses jambes, 
refaire en sens inverse, le froid du cuir et de I’acier 
devaient lui briiler les doigts; il n’eut pas un geste de 
fatigue ou d’impatience ; il mena rop6ration jusqu’au 
bout. Cependant, dans le traineau, Sir Edward, enferme 
dans sa pelisse, regardait et r6fl6chissait. L’int6r6t 
pour lui d’un tel fait, c’6tait ce qu’il signifie de gdndral. 
Il le grava dans sa mdmoire parce qu’il voyait s’y 
rfeumer beaucoup de ses observations anterieures sur 
Time du paysan russe. Dans son esprit, ces exemples, 
ces specimens ne devenaient pas les num6ros d6pouill6s, 
inanimfe, d’une collection de sociologue. Rien de plus 
color6, de plus riche en accents, en details individuels, 
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rien de plus ^vocateur et vivant, que ces anecdotes, 
pr6sent6es par Sir Edward. En g^n6ral il arrivait 
tout de suite au dialogue direct, k la forme comique 
ou dramatique. Pour rendre quelque chose de I’im- 
pression que nous communiquait ce talent spontan6, 
il faudrait retrouver non seulement le mouvement si 
direct et si preste de ces petits r^cits, mais le jeu de 
“lihysionomie du conteur, la lumifere dansante de I’oeil, 
la finesse sinueuse de la bouche, toute I’expression 
mobile d’amusement et d’intelligente sympathie. 

“ Le trait le plus original, c’6tait I’union de ces quali- 
t6s d’artiste et d’lrlandais avec la plus s6rieuse, la plus 
belle tenue de gentleman anglais. C’6tait, je pense, un 
Irlandais dresse aux fermes et hautes disciplines de I’aris- 
tocratique education anglaise. Dans l’intimit6 sa figure 
s’animait d'lmniour et de plaisanterie, mais le geste chez 
lui restait toujours admirablement calme et retenu ; on 
sentait une force tranquille et sfire de self-control, une 
volont6 entrain^e de bonne heure k r6primer les impul- 
sions des nerfs et de Tfimotion. On devinait aussi, par 
dessous tant de verve prompte, de brillante fantaisie, un 
fonds de bont6 attentive, une puissance de sentiment 
dirig^e par une grande intelligence, surtout la gravit6, 
I’ordre d’une ime qui n’a v6cu que dans I’ordre, pour les 
devoirs qui font la certitude et la rectitude de sa vie. 
L^-dessous, chfere Lady Law, vous savez tout ; je n’ai 
qu’un sentiment, mais il s’est fortifi6 chaque fois que j’ai 
revu Sir Edward. 

" Telle est I’insuffisante image que j’ai conserv6 de cette 
noble figure; agrdez, je vous prie, I’expression de ce 
souvenir comme un t6moignage de respect pour sa 
m6moire, et de sympathie profonde pour votre douleur. 

“Andre Chevrillon.” 
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Law had in his lifetime expressed a wish to be buried 
in Athens ; his body, after being embalmed in Paris, was 
conveyed by train to Marseilles and thence by sea to the 
Pirseus. Major Henderson, Law’s nephew, accompanied 
Lady Law on this sad journey, and sent to his mother 
and the Misses Law, who had always been devotedly 
attached to their brother, the following account of the 
last scene: — 

Our voyage on the Therapia began very satisfactorily, 
in beautiful warm weather which lasted until we got to 
Messina. Nothing could exceed the sympathetic kindness 
of the German captain, Heyn by name. He did every- 
thing possible to ensure Kaity (Lady Law)’s comfort and 
privacy, and had partitioned off a portion of the baggage- 
room into a separate chamber with a private door of 
which he gave Kaity the key. Here the coffin was 
placed, covered with a Union Jack,^ and Kaity had sole 
access to it at any hour of the day or night. It was a 
great comfort to her to be able to visit it whenever she 
wished. At Messina the weather changed, and it rained 
heavily all day on the 17th. . . . Instead of leaving 
Messina on the evening of the 17th, we stayed there 
until the afternoon of the i8th. As soon as we 
started, we ran into bad weather. . . . The light- 
ning never ceased all night, and was the only relief 
to the intense darkness; it blew from all quarters; 
it rained ; it hailed enormous stones ; it thundered ; in 
fact, it did everything, so that we had to steam dead 
slow and keep the siren going. The result of all this 
was that instead of reaching the Piraeus at 6 a.m. on the 
20th, we did not get there till past noon. We were met 

^ Lady Law was much touched to find that a large Greek flag had 
also been hung at the head of the coffin. 
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by Kaity’s brother and sister-in-law, and by several other 
intimate friends, who had left Athens before daylight 
and had been waiting at the Piraeus ever since. They 
had made all arrangements, and ever3d:hing went off 
smoothly. The coffin went direct to the English 
Church in Athens and remained there for the night. 

“ This morning I went with Kaity to the church at 
lialf-past ten, before the people began to arrive, though 
indeed there were a few there already. A great many 
wreaths were being brought in, most of them, according 
to Greek custom, being mounted on long poles in order 
that they may be carried like banners. I had ordered two, 
one ‘ de la famille Law ’ and the other for the Morisons. 
These, along with Kaity’s and one or two others, were 
laid on the coffin. They were all very nice — rosebuds, 
white chrysanthemums, and quantities of beautiful 
violets. The large wreaths on poles were sent, for the 
most part, by public bodies, companies, &c. 

“ The people very soon began to arrive, and it was 
with great difficulty that space was kept for officials and 
others who had a claim to be present. The church is 
not large, and it very "soon was thronged. Most of those 
who knew Kaity went up and paid their respects to her 
before taking their seats. Meanwhile a guard of honour 
and a considerable number of other troops arrived, and 
were drawn up in the street outside the church. It 
seems that the Grand Cross of the Saviour entitles the 
holder to a large escort, the strength of which is def- 
initely fixed. As Uncle Edward was not actually a 
recipient of the decoration, a special decree had been 
issued, enacting that the same honours were to be paid 
as if he had been permitted to accept the cross when it 
was offered to him. 
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waited with Colonel Hatzanestis outside the 
church to receive the Crown Prince Regent and the 
Crown Princess, as did also Sir F. Elliot, who was 
representing King Edward. While we were waiting, 
a great number of officials arrived, to many of whom 
I was presented. All the Greek Ministers, with the 
exception of Theotokis, who is laid up with influenza ; 
all the diplomatic representatives; and a great man/ 
others, military, commercial, and private. In fact, I 
am told that all classes were there; and Kaity was 
much touched by the presence of many who could 
only have come because they wished to honour and 
respect his memory. 

As soon as the Crown Prince and Princess arrived, 
the service began. It was short — two hymns : ‘ Day of 
wrath,’ ‘ Now the labourer’s task is o’er,’ and the lesson. 
As soon as it was over the Prince and Princess went 
away, being the first to leave the church. Next Kaity, 
Hatzanestis, and myself went out. We stood outside the 
door whilst the whole congregation filed past us, every 
member of which paid his or her respect to Kaity. It is 
the Greek custom ; but I thought it was terribly- trying 
for Kaity, and I don’t really know how the poor thing 
stood it, for it was a long ordeal, and she was standing 
all the time. Last of all the coffin was brought out and 
placed on the hearse ; the wreaths were laid on it (the 
long ones on poles were carried in front) ; the troops got 
the order to march ; and the procession started, while a 
salute of guns was fired. Kaity (on my arm) walked im- 
mediately behind the hearse. We walked thus for over 
a quarter of a mile, and then the carriages were brought 
up and we got into them and drove the rest of the way at 
a foot’s pace, the troops still escorting the hearse. At 
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the entrance to the cemetery the troops were drawn up 
and presented arms; the coffin', was lifted from the 
hearse and carried to the grave, and we followed on foot. 
At the vault the remainder of the service was read and 
the coffin was lowered, and then the Minister of Finance 
spoke a eulogy in Greek, which I believe expressed the 
gratitude felt by Greece to the friend who had stood by 
lier in her darkest hour. Another salute of guns was 
fired when the coffin was lowered into the vault. I 
believe there were thirty-five guns in all. 

“And so the end — the end!” 

Other Englishmen who were present at the funeral 
confessed their inability to convey an adequate sense of 
the scenes which they witnessed, and of the extraordin- 
ary character of the tributes paid to Law. Greece 
could not have buried him with more honour if he had 
been one of the greatest of her sons as well as one of the 
foremost of her friends. Official Greece paid to his 
memory the highest mark of respect which it was in her 
power to show. 

What was, however, more impressive than any official 
demonstration was the national mourning ; a fortnight 
is a long time for any public to retain its interest in one 
item of contemporary life, and a fortnight had elapsed 
from the time the people of Greece heard of Law’s death 
and the funeral, and yet the whole town was on foot ; 
the small chapel crowded inside, outside, and all around. 
Many of the people who attended had known him but 
slightly, and others not at all. But they showed their 
sense of what was afterwards expressed in the news- 
papers, that Greece had lost not only an unswerv- 
ing friend, but a frank and just critic. The article 
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published in the ‘Neon Asty’ on the day of the 
interment crystallised public feeling in the following 
words : — 

“ The man whose funeral is taking place to-day in the 
Greek capital, with the highest honours which the State 
can offer, was a friend of Greece — in the highest and 
purest sense of the word. Sir Edward Law never forgot 
that his country was the land of Byron and CanningT 
and he loved Greece with the devotion of a son. 
English born, he was a Greek at heart. As he felt for 
Greece, more than a Greek, he watched over her, advised 
her, and warned her.” 

Beside the grave, the Financial Minister, M. Gounaris, 
on behalf of the Greek Government, delivered a fine 
oration, from which the following sentences may be 
quoted : — 

“ In the name of the whole of Greece he so greatly 
loved, and on whose behalf he laboured so much, the 
Greek Government bids a last adieu to Sir Edward 
Law. 

“For the small nations unfortunate in their historical 
career and fighting the arduous struggle of regeneration, 
it is a strong encouragement to have the sympathy of 
famous men of greater countries. They are attracted 
by the spell which the famous past of people since less 
favoured by destiny casts upon rare minds. 

“Greatly moved by the loss of one whom we shall 
deeply miss, and paying our tribute of gratitude to the 
friend whose emphatic voice has always been heard on 
behalf of the rights of Greece, we address him the last 
adieu in the name of Greece, in whose glorious soil he 
wished to keep his eternal rest.” 
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That these words were not the expression of an 
ephemeral sentiment is shown by the fact that a year 
after Law’s death the Municipal Council of Athens 
decided unanimously, on the initiative of the Mayor, 
Mr Merkauris, that one of the central thoroughfares 
of the capital should be named “ Edward Law Street” 
How many Englishmen are there whose death would 
%o profoundly stir popular feeling in a foreign capital ? 
The majority of those whose names are oftenest in 
men’s mouths at home might pass away without more 
comment abroad than a perfunctory paragraph in an 
obscure corner of the newspaper. Law belonged to 
that rare class who occupy a larger position in Europe 
than in England. This was only natural, as the best 
of his life’s work had been done outside these islands. 
But his long residence in foreign countries, far from 
allaying the ardour of his patriotism, had added to it 
a yet warmer glow. He knew and loved England 
better than those who only England know, and it 
was as service of the Empire that his work abroad 
had value in his eyes. In whatever capacity he might 
chance to be serving, he felt that upon him rested 
the responsibility of making England loved and re- 
spected by the peoples among whom his lot was 
thrown. And when the soldiers fired their last salute 
over his Athenian grave, his wife knew that the desire 
of his life had not been denied him. 
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Prinsloosdoi^.’ Second Impression. 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 68. 

RICHARD HARTLEY : PROSPECTOR. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

BLACKIE, JOHN STUART. 

NOTES OP A LIFE. By John Stuart 
Blackie. Edited by his Nephew, A. 
Stodart Walker. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE TO HIS WIPE. With a 
few earlier on es to his Parents. Selected 
and edited by his Nephew, A. Stodart 
Walker. Second Impression. Demy 
Svo, 128. 6d. net, 

BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 
28. 6d. Post free for one year, 30s. 

ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
William Blackwood and his Sons; 
Their Magazine and Friends. By 
Mrs OnPHANT, With Pour Portraits. 
Third Edition. Demy Svo, Vols. I. 
and II., £2, 2s. Large Paper Edition, 
£4, 4s. net. 

ANNALS OP A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
Vol. III. John Blackwood. By hia 
Daughter, Mrs Blackwood Porter. 
With Two Portraits and View of Strath- 
tyrum. Demy Svo, 21s, Large Paper 
Edition, £2, 2s. net. 
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BLACKWOOD.~com«£2. 

TALKS PROM BLACKWOOD. First 
Senes. Pnce Is. each in Paper 
Cover. 

They may also he had hound in 12 
vols., cloth, 18s. Half calf, richly 
gilt, 80s. 

Or the 12 vols. in 6, roxbnrghe, 21s. 
Half red morocco, 28s. 

TALES PROM BLACKWOOD. Second 
Senes. Complete in Twenty-four Shil- 
ling Parts. Handsomely hound in 12 
vols., cloth, SOs. In leather hack, rox- 
burghe style, 87s. 6d. Half calf, gilt, 
52s. 6d. Half morocco, 56s. 

TALES PROM BLACKWOOD. Third 
Series. Complete m Twelve Shilling 
Parts. Handsomely bound in 6 vols., 
cloth, 16s. ; and m 12 vols., cloth, 18s. 
Tlie 6 vols. in roxhurghe, 21s. Half 
calf, 25s. Half morocco, 28s. 

TRA'^EL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. I 
From ‘Blackwood's Magazine.’ Uni- I 
form with * Tales from Blackwood.’ In 
Twelve Parts, each price Is. Hand- 
somely hound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. 
And in half calf, 25s. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES. See 
separate Bduoatloml Catalogue. 

NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF NOVELS 
(CopyrlgTht). 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. each. 

Now ready : — 

Wendbrholmb. By P. G. Hamerton. 
The Stoev of MaROEinBL. By D. 
Storrar Meldrum. 

A Sbkhitive Plant. By B. D. Gerard. 
Lady Lkb’s Widowhood. By General 
Sir E. B. Hamley. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. 
By Mrs Oliphant. 

Valentine and his Brother. By the 
Same. 

Sons and Daughters. By the Same, 
Marmorne. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Reata. By E D. Gerard. 

Beggar my Nbigsbour. By the Same. 
The Waters of Heroulb.s. By the 
Same, 

Fair to See. By L. W. M, Lockhart. 
Mine is Thine. By the Same. 

Doubles and Quits. By the Same. 
Piccadilly. By Laurence Oliphant. 

With Illustrations. 

Lady Baby. By D. Gerard. 

Poor Nellie. By A Plain Woman. 

STANDARD NOVELS. Uniform in size 
and binding. Each complete in one 
Volume. 


BLACKWOOD-coutd. 

JFLORIN SERIES. lUustrated Boards. 
Bound in Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Cruise of the Midge. By the 
Same. 

Cyril Thornton. By Captain Hamil- 
ton. 

The Provost, &c. By John Galt. 

Sir Andrew Wyjjb. By the Same. 
Reginald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. 
Pen Owen. By Dean Hook. 

Adam Blair. By J. G. Lockhart. 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood, By General 
Sir B. B. Hamley. 

The Perpetual Curate. By Mrs 
Oliphant, 

John 1 A Love Story. By the Same. 

SHILLING SERIES, Illustrated Cover. 
Bound in Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Rector, and The Doctor’s 
Family. By Mrs Oliphant. 

The Life of Mansib Waugh. By 
D. M. Moir. 

Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. 
By P. Hardman. 

Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at 
Mess, &c. 

Valerius ; A Roman Story. By J. G. 
Lockhart 


BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OP 
BALLADS. Eighteenth Edition, with 
Autobiographical Introduction by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.O.B. With 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
CrowquiU. Small 4to, 6s. net 


BOWHILL, MAJOR J. H. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY. By M^'or 
J. H. Bowhill. Crown 8vo, 4s. ttd. 
net. Portfolio containing 34 working 
plans and diagrams, 8s. 6d. net. 

BRACKENBURY, GENERAL SIR 
HENRY, G.C.B. 

SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE 
TIME, 1 860-1886. By General the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Bbackbnbury, G.C.B. 
With Portrait Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


BREADALBANE, THE MARCHION- 
ESS OF. 

THE HIGH TOPS OP BLACK MOUNT. 
By the Marchioness of Breadalbane. 
Second Impression. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by Olive Mackenzie. 
Short demy, 6s. net 

BRIDGES, PHILIPPA. 

THE GREEN WAVE OF DESTINY. 
By Philippa Bridges, drown 8vo, 6s. 
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BRODRIBB, W. J. 

DEMOSTHENES. (Ancient Classics for 
English Readers.) By W. J. Brodribb- 
Pcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

BRUCE, MAJOR CLARENCE DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARCO 
POLO. Being the Account of a J oumey 
Overland from Simla to Pekin. By 
Major Clarbncb Dalrymplb Bruce. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

BUCHAN, JOHN. 

THE WATCHER BY THE THRESH- 
OLD, AND OTHER TaLES. By JOHN 
Buchan. Second Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Second Impression. Short demy 8vo, 6s. 

SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BY- 
WAYS, AND OTHER EssAYS. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BURBIDQE, F. W. 

DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WIN- 
DOW GARDENING, AND FLORAL 
DECORATIONS. Being Practical Direc- 
tions for the Propagation, Culture, and 
Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as 
Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. Bur- 
BiDGE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

BURTON, JOHN HILL, D.C.L. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. From 
Agncola’s Invasion to the Extinction of 
the last Jacobite Insurrection. By 
John Hill Burton, D.C.L., Histono- 
grapher-Royai for Scotland. Cheaper 
Edition. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 2s. bd. 
net each. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER. A New Edition, 
with specially designed Title-page and 
Cover by Joseph Brown. Printed on 
antique laid paper. Post 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

BUTE, JOHN, MARQUE5S OF. 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Reformed 
by Order of the Holy (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of Ti’ent; Published by Order of 
Pope St Pius V. ; and revised by Cle- 
ment VIII. and Urban VIII. ; together 
with the Offices since granted. Trans- 
lated out of Latin into English by 
John, Marquess op Bute, K.T. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 42s. net. In 1 vol. 
crown 4to, 63s. net. 

THE ALTUS OP ST COLUMBA. With 
a Prose Paraphrase and Notes. By 
John, Marquess op Bute, K.T. In 
paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


BUTE. JOHN, MARQUESS OF. 

SBRMONBS, FRATRIS ADiE, ORDINIS 
PRiEMONSTRATBNSIS, &c. Twenty- 
eight Discourses of Adam Scotus of 
Whithorn, hitherto unpublished; to 
which IS added a Collection of Notes by 
the same, illustrative of the rule of 
St Augustine. Edited, at the desire of 
the late Marquess of Bute, K.T., 
LL D., &c., by Walter de Gray Birch, 
LL.D., F.S,A., of the British Museum, 
&c. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OP 
ORIGINAL MSS. formerly belonging 
to tbe Holy Office of the Inqmsition iif 
the Canary Islands. Prepared under 
the direction of the late Marquess op 
Bute, K.T., LL.D , by Walter db 
Gray Birch, LL.D., P.S.A. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, £S, Ss. net. 


BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONS- 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE ROYAL AND 
PARLIAMENTARY BURGHS OP 
SCOTLAND. By John, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., J. R. N. Macphail, and 
H. W. Lonsdale. With 181 Engrav- 
ings on wood, and 11 other Illustra- 
tions. Oown 4to, £2, 26. net. 

BUTE, STEVENSON, and LONS- 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OP THE BARONIAL 
AND POLICE BURGHS OF SCOT- 
LAND. By John, Marquess op Bute, 
K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. 
Lonsdale. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 28. net. 


CAIRD, EDWARD, LL.D. 

HEGEL. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Edward Caird, 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 


CAIRD, PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Principal Caird, 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CALDWELL, PROFESSOR WIL- 
LIAM, 

SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
(THE Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 
1893). By Professor William Cald- 
well, D.Sc., M'Gill University, Mon- 
treal. Deray 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.B. 

THE EFFECT OF MARITIME COM- 
MAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. By Col. C. E. 
Oallwbll, C.B. With Plans. Post 
8vo, 6s. net. 
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CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.h.-oontd. 
TACTICS OF TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

MILITABY OPERATIONS AND MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE: Their 
•Rblatioks and Interdependence. 
Demy 8\o, 168. net. 

THE TACTICS OP HOME DEFENCE. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. not. 


CANDLER, EDMUND. 

THE MANTLE OF THE BAST. By 
^ Edmdmd Candler. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

THE GENERAI- PLAN. Crown 8vo,6s. 


CAREY, WYMOND. 

“No 101.” Third Impression. By Wy- 
MOND Caret. Crown 8vo, Os. 

CARLYLE, R. W., C.I.E., and 

A. J., M.A. 

A HISTORY OF MEDIiEVAL POLI- 
TICAL THEORY IN THE WEST. 
By R. W. Carlyle, C.I.E., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; and A. J. Carlyle, 
M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer (late 
Fellow) of University College, Oxford. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. I —A History 
of Political Theory from the Roman 
LaAvyers of tho Second Century to the 
Political Writers of the Ninth. By 
A. J. Carlyle. 15s. net. Vol. II.— 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

“ CHASSEUR.’* 

A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR. By “Chassbtjr.” Crown 8vo, 
Us. net. 

CHESNEY, SIR QEORQE, K.C.B. 

THE DILEMMA. By General Sir 
George Ohbsney, K.O.B. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

CHRISTIE, REV. QBORaB, B.D. 

THE INFLUENCE OP LETTERS ON 
THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
By Rev, George Christie, B.D. Crown 
Svo, 6s. not. 

CHURCH, REV. A. 

OVID. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Church. Fcap. 
Svo, Is. net. 

CHURCH, REV. A., and BROD- 
RIBB, W. J. 

PLINY. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Church and 
W. J. Brodribb. Fcap, Svo, Is. net. 


CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A BOOK OP COMMON ORDER: 
being Forms op Worship issued by 
THE Church Service Society. Seventh 
Edition, carefully revised. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; French mor- 
occo, 5s. Also in 2 vols. crown Svo, 
cloth, 4s. ; French morocco, 6s. 6d. 
DAILY OFFICES FOR MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE FOB 
CHILDREN. Issued by the Church 
Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal, 
cloth, 3d. 

CLARKE, MAJOR SEYMOUR. 

THE BOYDS OP PBNKILL AND 
TEOCHRIG : THEIR ANCESTORS 
AND DESCENDANTS. By Major 
Seymour Cla.rke, Queen’s Own Came- 
ron Highlanders. 4to. 5s. net. 

CLIFFORD, SIR HUGH, K.C.M.O. 

SALRH : A Sequel. By Sir Hugh 
Clifford, K.C.M.G. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CLODD, EDWARD. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. “Mod- 
ern English Writers.” By Edward 
Clodd. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

CLOUSTON, J. STORER, 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. By J. 
Storbr Oloubton. Ninth Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 
COUNT BUNKER : Being a Sequel to- 
* The Lunatic at Large.’ Third Impres- 
sion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARI- 
COT. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, 6d. 

OUR LADY’S INN. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GABMISCATH. Crown Svo, 6s.. 

COLBBROOKE, HELEN. 

WINGED DREAMS. By Helen Cole- 
BROOKE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

C0LLIN5, C. W. 

SAINT SIMON. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By 0. W. Collins. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

SOPHOCLES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. not. 
PLATO. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

COLLINS, W. E. W. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
A COUNTRY CRICKETER. By 
W. B. W. Collins. Crown Svo, 68. 

COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

BUTLER, (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Rev. W. L. 
Collins. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
MONTAIGNE. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
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COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

LA FONTAINE, AND OTHER 
FRENCH FABULISTS. (Foreign Glas- 
sies for English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, 
Is. net. 

HOMER, ILI AD-HOMER, ODYSSEY— 
VI RGIL— CIOERO -ARISTOPHANES 
—PLAUTUS AND TERENCE— LUC- 
IAN — LIVY — THUCYD IDES. (An- 
cient Classics for English Readers.) 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

COMBE, MRS KENNETH. 

CELIA KIRKHAM’S SON. By Mrs 
Kenneth Combe. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SEEKERS ALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COMPTON-BURNETT, I. 

DOLORES. By I. CoMPTON-BoRNErr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH, 

LORD JIM: A Tale By Joseph 
CoNRAJ>, Author of ‘ The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,’ ‘An Outcast of the Islands,’ 
‘Tales of Unrest,’ Ac. Fourth Impres- 
sion. Crown 8to, 6s. 

YOUTH : ANajrba.ti:vb; and Two other 
Stories. Third Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

COOPER, REV. PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY OF 1637, COMMONLY 
CALLED LAUD’S LITURGY. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Professor Cooper, 
D.D., Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

COPLESTON, BISHOP. 

^SCHYLUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Bishop Coplbston. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OP SCOT- 

L AN D, In demy 8vo volumes of about 
860 pp. each. With Maps. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

FIFE AND KINROSS By ^neas 
J. G. Maokat, LL.D., Sheritf of these 
Counties. 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M P. 
Second Edition. 

MORAY AND NAIRN. By Charles 
Bampini, LL.D., Sheriff ot Dumfries 
and Galloway. 

INVERNESS. By J. Cameron Lees, 
D.D, 

ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND 
PEBBLES. By Sir Georob Douglas, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN AND BANFF. By Wil- 
liam Watt, Editor of Aberdeen ‘Daily 
Free Press.’ 


COUTTS, H. B. MONEY. 

FAMOUS DUELS OF THE FLEET. 
By H. B. Money Coutts. With 
Coloured EVontispiece and Illustrations 
by N. Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CRAIK, SIR HENRY, K.C.B., m!p. 
A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HIS- 
TORY. From the Days before the ’45 
to those within living Memory. By Sir 
Henry Oraik, K.O.B., M.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. LL.D (Glasgow). With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

CRAWFORIX ALEXANDER. # 

KAPAK. By Alexander Crawford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CRAWFORD, P. MARION. 
SABACINBSCA. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford, Author of ‘Mr Isaacs, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
Is. net. People's Edition, 6d, 

CROALL LECTURES. 

(See under Nicol and Robertson.) 

CROSS, J. W. 

IMPRESSIONS OP DANTE AND OP 
THE NEW WORLD. By J.W. Cross. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

THE RAKE’S PROGRESS IN FIN- 
ANCE. Crown 8vo, 2s. net, 

GUMMING, C. F. GORDON, 

MEMORIES. By 0. P. Gordon Gum- 
ming. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 20s. net. 
AT HOME IN FIJI. Post 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. PostSvo. Illustrated. 
Cheap Edition. 6s. 

FIRE -FOUNTAINS. 2 vols. post Svo. 
Illustrated, 25s. 

GRANITE CRAGS. Post Svo. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
WANDERINGS IN CHINA. Small post 
Svo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

CURTIS, HARPER. 

THE LORD DOLLAR (Don Dinebo). 
By Harper Curtis. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CURTIS, MARGUERITE. 

THE BIAS. By Marguerite Curtis. 
Crown Svo, S.s. 

MARCIA: A Transcript from Life. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

OH! FOR AN ANGEL. Crown Svo, Gs. 

DAVIES, J. 

HESIOD AND THBOGNIS. (Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.) By J. 
Davies. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PRO- 
PERTIUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
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DAVIS, JESSIE AINSWORTH. 

“WHEN HALF-GODS GO." By Jessie 
Ainsworth Davis. Second Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DE HAVEN, AUDREY. 

THE SCARLET CLOAK. By Audrey 
DE Haven. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DESCARTES. 

THE METHOD, MEDITATIONS, AND 
PRINCIPLES OP PHILOSOPHY OF 
DESCARTES. Translated from the 
onginal French and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay. Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Veitoh, LL.D. Four- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


‘‘DIES IRAE.” The Story of a 
Spirit in Prison. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. Paper cover, 
Is. net. 


DIVER, MAUD. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. By Maud 
Diver. Ninth Impression. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE GREAT AMULET. Seventh Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. Sixth Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion in the press. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DODDS and MACPHERSON. 

THE LICENSING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMEND- 
MENT ACT, 1903. Annotated by 
J. M. Dodds, O.B., of the Scottish 
Office; Joint -Editor of the ‘Parish 
Council Guide for Scotland,’ and 
Ewan Macpderson, Advocate, Legal 
Secretary to the Lord Advocate. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


DONNE, W. B. 

EURIPIDES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By W. B. Donne, 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

TACITUS. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 


DOUOLAS, CHARLES, M.A., D.Sc. 

THE ETHICS OF JOHN STUART 
MILL. By Charles Douglas, M.A., 
D.So., late Lecturer in Moral Philos- 
ophy, and Assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophv in the Univeisity 
of Edmlmrgh. Post Svo, 6s. net. 

JOHN STUART MILL; A Study op 
HIS Philosophy. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


DURAND, SIR H, MORTIMER. 

A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By the Right Hon. Sir H. M- Durand, 
G.C.M.G., KC.S.I., &c. Crown Svo, 
6s. net. 

ECCOTT, W. J. 

FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. By W, J. 
Eccott. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE HEARTH OP HUTTON. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. Crown Svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE BACKGROUND. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A DEMOISELLE OP FRANCE. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

ELIOT, OEORQE. 

THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each 
Volume, from Drawings by William 
Hatherell, B.I., Edgar Bundy, R.I., 
Byam Shaw, R.I., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maunce Greiffenhagen, Claude A. Shep- 
person, B.I., B. J. Siillivan, and Max 
Cowper. Bach Work complete in One 
Volume. Handsomely bound, gilt top. 
8s. 6d. net Ten Volumes in alL 

Adam Bede. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

Middlemarch. 

Silas Marner; Brother Jacob; 

The Lifted Veil. 

Romola. 

Daniel Deronda. 

The Spanish Gypsy; Jubal. 

Essays; Theophrastus Such. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. With Por- 
trait and other Illustrations. New 
Edition, in one volume. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT (Warwick Edition). 14 volumes, 
cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; 
leather, limp, gilt xop, 2s. bd. net per 
volume; leather, gilt top, with book- 
marker, 3s. net per volume. 

Adam Bede. 826 pp. 

The Mill on the Floss. 828 pp. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 718 pp. 

Romola. 900 pp. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 624 pp. 

Silas Marner; Brother Jacob; 

The LiFa’ED Veil, 660 pp. 

Middlemarch 2 vols. 664 and 

630 pp. 

Daniel Deronda. 2 vols. 616 and 

686 pp. 

The Spanish Gypsy; Jubal. 

Brsays; Theophrastus Such. 

Life. 2 vols., 626 and 680 pp. 
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ELIOT, QEORaE--c<mid. 

WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (Standard 
Edition). 21 volumes, crown 8vo. In 
buckram cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per vol. ; 
or in roxburghe binding, 3s. 6d. per toL 

Adam Beds. 2 vols 

The Mill on the Floss 2 vols. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 2 vols. 

Romola. 2 vols. 

Scenes op Clerical Life. 2 vols. 

Middlemarch. 3 vols. 

Daniel Deronda. 3 vols. 

Silas Marner. 1 vol. 

JuBAL. 1 vol. 

The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol. 

Essays 1 vol. 

Theophrastus Such. 1 vol. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT (Cabinet Edition). 24 volumes, 
crown 8vo, pnce &&. Also to be had 
handsomely bound m half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold separately, bound 
m cloth, price 6s. eacli. 

NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Popu- 
lar copyright Edition. In new uniform 
binding, price 8s. 6d. each. 

Adam Bede. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

Scenes op Clerical Life. 

Romola. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

Silas Marner; The Lifted Veil; 

Brother Jacob. 

Middlemarch. 

Daniel Deronda. 

ESSAYS. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE LEGEND OF JUBAL, and other 
Poems, Old and New. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SILAS MARNER. New Edition, with 
Illustrations by Reginald Birch. Crown 
8vo, Is. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Cheap 
Edition, 8s. Illustrated Edition, with 
20 Illustrations by H. R. Millar, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. ; plain cloth, 2s. ; paper 
covers, Is. 

ADAM BEDE. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
paper cover. Is. ; crown 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, cloth, 2s. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. New 
Edition, paper covers. Is. ; cloth, 2s. 

WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAY- 
INGS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Selected from the Works of Georgb 
Eliot. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

ELLIS, BETH. 

MADAME, WILL YOU WALK By 
Beth Ellis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELLIS, BETH— cowtd. 

BLIND MOUTHS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MOON OF BATH. Fourth Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

THE KING’S SPY. Second Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


ELTON, PROFESSOR. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. 

Elton, M.A., Professor of English 
Liteiature, University College, Liver- 
pool. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


By Oliver 


EVERARD, H. S. C. . 

HISTORY OF THE ROYAL AND 
ANCIENT GOLF CLUB, ST AN- 
DREWS. By H. S. C. Everard. With 
Eight Coloured Portraits, Crown 4to, 
21s. net. 

P. 

STORIES OP THE ENGLISH. By F. 
With 50 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


PERRIER, PROFESSOR. 
PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 
Svo, 14s. 


Crown 


FITZGERALD, JOHN ZACHARY. 
RUTH WBRDRESS, FATHER O’HAR- 
ALAN, AND SOME NEW CHRIS- 
TIANS. An Anglo-Irish Tale. By 
John Zachary Fitzgerald. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


FLINT, PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY AS SCIBNTIA SCI- 
ENTIARUM. a History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By Robert 
Flint, D.D., LL.D., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, 
Professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh, &c. lOs. 6d. net. 

STUDIES ON THEOLOGICAL, BIBLI. 
CAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
is. 6d. net. 

HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
PRANCE AND FRENCH BELGIUM 
AND SWITZERLAND. Svo, 21s. 

THEISM. Tenth Edition, Revised. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ANTI-THBISTIC THEORIES. Fifth 
Edition Crown Svo, 10s. 6d 

VICO. (Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENG- 
LISH READERS. Edited by Mrs 
Oliphant. Price Is. each net. For 
List oj Vols. see p. 82. 


FORREST, G. W., C.LE. 

HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E. Bx-Director 
of Records, Government of India. 2 
vols. demy Svo, 38s. net. 
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F0RRE5T, O. W.. C.I.E.-coTitcZ. 
LIFE OP FI ELD -MARSHAL SIB 
NBWLLB B. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I. With two Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

J50R5TER, E. M. 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 

By B. M. Forster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY. Second 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 


POUUS, HUGH. 

THE VITAL SPARK. By Hugh Bourns. 

Illustrated. Is. net. 

FRANKLIN, MILES. 

SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. 
By Miles Franklin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRASER, PROFESSOR A. CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY OP THEISM. Being 
the Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1894- 
96. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
D.C.L., Oxford ; Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the Umversity 
of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised. 
Post Pvo, 6s. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA. In 1 
vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

BERKELEY. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

LOCKE. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is, net. 

FRASER, DAVID. 

THE MARCHES OP HINDUSTAN. 
The Record of a Journey in Thibet, 
Trans - Himalayan India, Chinese Tur- 
kestan, Russian Turkestan, and Persia. 
By David Fraser. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Sketches. Deray 8vo, £1, Is. 
net. 

THE SHORT OUT TO INDIA. Tlie 
Record of a Journey along the Route of 
the Baghdad Railway. With 83 Illustra- 
tions. Second Impression. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 128. 6d, not. 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH 
HOMES. Fourth Impression. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. French morocco, 8s. 

FULTON, T. WEMYSS. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OP THE SEA. 
An Historical Account of the Claims of 
England to the Dominion of the British 
Seas, and of the Evolution of the Ter- 
ritorial Waters : with special reference 
to the Rights of Fishing and the Naval 
Salute. By T. Wbmtss Pulton, 
Lecturer on the Scientific Study of 
Fisheries Problems, The Umversity, 
Aberdeen. With CbarLs and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 26s. net. 


FYFE, H. HAMILTON. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT. By 
H. Hamilton Pyfe. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

GALT, JOHN. 

THE PROVOST, &c. By John Galt. 
Illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 23. 6d. 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE. Illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OP THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH HYMNAL, WITH APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED. Published for 
use m Churches by Authority of the 
General Assembly. 1. Lai^e type, cloth, 
red edges, 2s. 6d. ; French morocco, 4s. 
2. Bourgeois type, hmp cloth, Is. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonjpareil type, 
cloth, red edges, 6d. ; French morocco, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 8d. 6. Sun- 
day-School Edition, paper covers. Id. ; 
cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms 
and Paraphrases, French morocco, 8s. 
No, 2, hound with the Psalms and Para- 
phrases, cloth, 2s. ; French morocco, 3s. 

SERVICES OF PRAYER FOR SOCIAL 
AND FAMILY WORSHIP. Prepared 
by a Special Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, red edges, Is. Cd. net. 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 
A Selection of Four Weeks’ Prayers. 
New Edition. Authorised by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, Is. net. 

ONE HUNDRED PRAYERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
16mo, cloth limp, 6d. net. 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS 
FOR AFFIXING TO BIBLES. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Aids to 
Devotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

PRAYERS FOR SOLDIERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
Seventieth Thousand. 16mo, cloth limp, 
2d. net. 

PRAYERS FOR SAILORS AND 
FISHER -FOLK. Prepared and Pub- 
lished by Instruction of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

nppApn p n 

RBaSl* WHAT’S IN A NAME. By 
B. D. Gerard. Cheap Edition. Crown 
Svo, Ss. 6d. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. Cheap 
Edition. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE WATERS OP HERCULES. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

A SENSITIVE PLANT. Crown Svo, 
8s. 6d. 
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CERARD E. 

HONOUR’S * GLASSY BUBBLE. By 
B Gerabd. CJrown 8vo, 6s. 

A FOREIGNER. An Anglo -German 
Study. Crown Svo, 6s. 

QERARD, DOROTHEA. 

ONE TEAR. By Dorothea Gerard 
giadame Longard de Longgarde). 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE IMPEDIMENT. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE WRONG MAN. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

LADY BABY. Cheap Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

RECHA. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A FORGOTTEN SIN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

QERARD, REV. J. 

STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Rev. J. Gerard. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo, 3s. 

GIBBON, PERCEVAL. 

SOULS IN BONDAGE. By Perceval 
Gibbon. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE VROUW GROBBLAAR’S LEAD- 
ING OASES. Crown Svo, 6a. 
SALVATOR. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GIFFORD LECTURES, EDINBURGH. 

(See und&r Fraser and Tiele.) 

GILL, RICHARD. 

THE CHOL3.PEOBLEM. By Richard 
Gill. 2 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each. 

GILLANDERS, A. T. 

FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. 
Gill ANDERS, F.E.S. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 15s. net. 

GILLESPIE, REV. JOHN, LL.D. 

THE HUMOURS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By the Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. 

BALLADS AND POEMS. By Members 
OP THE Glasgow Ballad Club. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. Third Series, 7s. 6d. 

GLEIG, REV. G. R. 

THE SUBALTERN. By Rev. G. R. 
Gleig. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

GRAHAM, HENRY GREY. 

ROUSSEAU. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By Henry Grey 
Graham. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 


GRAHAM, J. EDWARD, K.C. 

A MANUAL OF THE ACTS RBLAT- 
ING to education in SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded on that of the late 
Mr Craig Sellar.) By J. Edward 
Graham, K.C., Advocate. New Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo, 26s. net. 

MANUAL OF THE ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.) (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) ACT, 1S90. With Analy- 
sis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the Corrupt Practices Acts 
of 1888 and 1885, and Copious Index. 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 

THE NEW EDUCATION (SOOTLA1?1)) 
ACT. With Notes. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM, E. MAXTONE, and PAT- 
ERSON, B. 

TRUE ROMANCES OP SCOTLAND. 
By B. Maxtonb Graham and B. Pater- 
son. Illustrations. Second Impression, 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

GRAND, SARAH. 

SINGULARLY DELUDED. By Sarah 
Grand. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GRANT, SIR ALEX. 

XENOPHON. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Sir Alex. Grant. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

ARISTOTLE. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

GRANT. CAPTAIN M. H. (“LINES- 
MAN.”) 

THE MAKERS OP BLACK BASALTES. 
By Captain M. H. Grant (“Lines- 
man ”). Illustrating nearly 300 pieces. 
Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

GRETTON, LIEUT.- COLONEL G. 
LE M. 

CAMPAIGNS AND HISTORY OP THE 
ISth ROYAL IRISH REGIMENT. 
By Lieut. -Colonel G. Lb M. Gret- 
TON. 4to. Illustrated. 

GREY, DULCIBELLA ETHEL. 

POEMS. By Dulcibella Ethel Grey. 
With a Prefatory Note by H. Choliuon- 
deley Pennell. Demy Svo. Vellum, 
128. 6d. net ; half vellum, 7s. 6d. not. 

GRIER, SYDNEY C. 

HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH GOV- 
ERNESS. By Sydney O. Grier. 
Third Impression, Crown Svo, 6s. 

AN UNCROWNED KING: A Romance 
OP High Politics. Third Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. Third Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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QRIER, SYDNEY C.->-contd. I 

A CROWNB D QUEEN : The Romance 
OF A Minister op State. Third Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. Second 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE KINGS OP THE BAST: A 
Romance op the near Future. Fourth 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PRINCE OP THE CAPTIVITY. 
Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE GREAT PROCONSUL. The 
Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, formerly 
in the family of the Hon. Warren 
Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General 
of India, Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE HEIR. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE POWER OP THE KEYS. With 
Illustrations by A. Pearce. Fourth 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. 

THE HERITAGE. Fourth Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PATH TO HONOUR, Third 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PRIZE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE LETTERS OF WARREN HAST- 
INGS TO HIS WIFE. Demy Svo, 
6s. net. 


HAMILTON, CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL THORNTON. By Captain 
Hamilton. Illustrated boards, 2s.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HAMILTON, MARY, D.Litt. 

GREEK SAINTS AND THEIR FESTI- 
VALS. By Mary Hamilton, D.Litt. 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 


HAMLEY, GENERAL SIR EDWARD 
BRUCE, K.C.B., K.C.M.q. 

THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EX- 
PLAINED AND II.(LUSTRATBD. By 
General Sir Edward Bruob Hamlby, 
Tr.n.R.- K.G.M.G. 


A New Edition, brought up to the 
latest requirements. By Brigadier- 
General L. B. Kiqgell, O.B. 4to, with 
Maps and Plans, 80s. 

THOMAS CARLYLE : An Essay. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, 2s 6d. 
ON OUTPOSTS. Second Edition. Svo, 


23 

LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. ; New Edition, crown Svo, 
2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net, 


GRIERSON, PROFESSOR H. J. C. 
THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. (Periods of 
European Literature.) By Professor 
H. J. C. Grierson. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

GRIERSON, MAJOR - GENERAL 
J, M., C.V,0» C.B., C.M.G. 

RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE, 1859-1908. By 
Major-General J, M. Grierson, C.V.O., 
C.B., C.M.G. With 47 Coloured Plateb. 
Crown 4to, 25s. net. 

GRIFFIN, E. ACEITUNA. 

LADY SARAH’S DEED OF GIFT. 
By E. Aceituna Griffin. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE KING. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

GROOT, J. MORGAN DE. 

THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. By 
J. Morgan de Groot. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A LOTUS FLOWER. Crown Svo, 6s. 
EVEN IF. Crown Svo, 6s. 

JAN VAN DYCK. Crown Svo, 6s. 
the bar SINISTER. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HAMERTON, P. G. ^ ^ 
WENDBRHOLMB. By P. G. Hameeton. 

Crown Svo, Ss, 6d. 

MARMORNB. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 


*^THBLATBR^*NAISSANCB. “Periods 
of European Literature.” By David 
Hannay, Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

SHIPS AND MEN. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 68. net. 

**PBN?NSULAR SCENES AND 

SKETCHES. By F. Hardman. Illus- 
trated cover. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

By Beatrice Harradbn. Illustrated 
Edition. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE FOWLER. Illustrated Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

UNTOLD TALES OF THE PAST. 
With 40 Illustrations hy H. R. Millar. 
Square crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. net. 
KATHARINE FRBNSHAM. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 

and salmon-rod. By Gilfrid W. 
Hartley. With numerous Illustrations 
in photogravure and half-tone from 
drawings by G. B. Lodge and others. 
Demy Svo, 6s. net. 
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HASELL, E. J. 

CALDEiRON. (Poreign Classics for 
English. Eeadera.) By E. J. Hasell. 
Pcap. 8 VO, Is net. 

TASSO. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

HAY, BISHOP. 

THE WORKS OP THE RIGHT REV. 
DR GEORGE HAT, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Edited under the supervision 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of tlie 
Author. 6 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 

MAY, IAN. 

“ PIP.” By Ian Hat. Fourth Impression. 

Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” Some Epi- 
sodes in the Career of a North Bnton. 
Fifth Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Cheap Edition in the press. 

A MAN’S MAN. Third Impression. 
Orowm Svo, 6s. 

HAYLLAR, FLORENCE. 

NEPENTHES. By Florence Hatllar. 
Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HAYWARD, A., Q.C. 

GOETHE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readei's.) By A. Hat ward, Q.C. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER. 

PETER’S PROGRESS. By Christopher 
Heath. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HEMANS, MRS.? 

SELECT POEMS OP MRS HEMANS. 
Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

HENDERSON, P. A. WRIGHT. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OP JOHN 
WILKINS, Warden of Wadham College, 
Oxford ; Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and Bishop of Chester. 
By P. A. Wright Henderson. With 
Illustrations. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 

HENDERSON, RICHARD. 

THE YOUNG ESTATE MANAGER’S 
GUIDE. By Richard Henderson, i 
Member (by Examination) of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, and the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. With an Introduction by ^o- 
fessor Wright, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College With Plans 
and Diagrams Crown Svo, 5s. 

HERFORD, PROFESSOR. 

BROWNI NG. “Modern English Writers.” 
By 0. H, Hbrpord, Litt.D., Professor 
of English Literature, University of 
Manchester. 2s. 6d, 


HERKLESS, PROFESSOR, and HAN- 
NAY, ROBERT KERR. 

THE COLLEGE OP ST LEONARD’S. 
By John Herkless, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of St Andrews ; and Robert Kerr 
Hannay, Lecturer in Ancient History 
m the University of St Andrews. Post 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ARCHBISHOPS OP ST 
ANDREWS. 3 vols. demy Svo, each 
7s. 6d. net. 

HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans anifc 
Rules. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, Is. 

HOBART- HAMPDEN, E. 

THE PRICE OP EMPIRE. By E Hob- 
art-Hampden. Crown Svo, bs. 

HOOK, DEAN. 

PEN OWEN. By Dean Hook. Illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 

HOPE, JAMES F. 

A HISTORY OP THE 1900 PARLIA- 
ME NT. By Jambs P. Hope. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Crown Svo, 7s. Od. 
net. 

HUME, DAVID. 

DIALOGUES CONCERNING NAT- 
URAL RELIGION. By David Hume. 
Repnnted, with an Introduction by 
Bbuoe M‘Bwen, D.Phil. Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. net. 

HUNT, C. M. G. 

A HANDY VOCABULARY: English- 
Aerikander, Afrikander - English 
By 0. M. G. Hunt. Small Svo, Is. 

HUTCHINSON, HORACE G. 

HINTS ON THE GAME OP GOLF. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson. Twelffcli 
Edition, Revised. Fcap. Svo, cloth, Is. 

HUTTON, EDWARD. 

ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By 
Edward Hutton. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

INNES, A. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

FREE CHURCH UNION CASE. Judg- 
ment of the House of Lords. With 
Introduction by A. Taylor Innes, 
LL.D Demy Svo, Is. net. 

THE LAW OP CREEDS IN SCOT- 
LAND. A Treatise on the Relations of 
Cliurches m Scotland, Established and 
not Established, to the Civil Law. 
Demy Svo, 10s. net 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 

ON THE HEELS OF DE WET By 
The Intelligence Officer. Sixth 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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INTELLIGENCE OFFICER— confd. 

THE TBLLOW WAR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

8 A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IRONS, DAVID, M.A., Ph.D. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OP ETHICS. By 
David Irons, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College, 
Penn. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

JAMES, ANDREW. 

% NINETY-EIGHT AND SIXTY YEARS 
AFTER. By Andrew James. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

JAMES, LIONEL. 

SIDE-TRACKS AND BRIDLE-PATHS. 
By Lionel James (Intelligence Officer). 
Grown Svo, 6s. 

JAMES, LIEUT.-COL. WALTER H. 

MODERN STRATEGY. By Lient -Col 
Walter H. Jambs, P.S.C., late R.E. 
With 6 Maps. Third Edition, thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date 
Royal Svo, 16s. net. 

THE CAMPAIGN OP 1815, CHIEFLY 
IN FLANDERS. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy Svo, 16s. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICS 
PROM 1740 TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. Demy Svo. {In the press. 

JOHNSTON. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition by Sir Charles 
A. Cameron, M.D. Revised and in 
great part rewritten by C M. Airman, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.B., P.I.C., Professor 
of Chemistry, Glasgow Vetennary Col- 
lege. 20th Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition by Sir Charles 
A. Cameron. Revised and enlaiged by 
0. M. Airman, D.Sc,, &c. 96th Thou- 
sand. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Is. ' 

J0HN5T0N, CHRISTOPHER N., 
KX., LL.D. 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACTS, 1883 to 1900; and the 
GROUND GAME AOT, 1880. With 
Notes, and Summary of Procedure, &c. 
By Christopher N. Johnston, K.O., 
LL.D. Sixth Edition. Demy Svo, 6s. 
net. 

MAJOR OWEN, AND OTHER Tales. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


JOKAl, MAURLS. 

TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. By Maijrus 
J oKAi. Anthorhed Translation by Mrs 
Hbgan Kennabd. Cheap Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


JORDAN, HUMFREY. 

MY LADY OP INTRIGUE. By Hum- 
pREv Jordan. Crown Svo, Cs. 

KENNION, MAJOR R. L. 
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THOMSON, COLONEL AN- 
STRUTHER. 

HISTORY OP THE FIFE LIGHT 
HORSE. By Colonel Anstbuther 
Thomson. With numerous Portraits. 
Small 4to, 21s. net. 

THOMSON, DAVID. 

HANDY BOOK OP THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN. By David Thomson. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
CULTIVATION OP THE GRAPE# 
VINE. By William Thomson, Tweed 
Vineyards. Tenth Edition. 8vo, 5s. 

THORBURN, S. S. 

ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. By S. S. 
Thorburn. With Two Maps. Demy 
Svo, lOs. 6d. net. 

THE PUNJAB IN PEACE AND WAR. 

Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

INDIA’S SAINT AND THE VICEROY. 
A NoveL Crown Svo, 6s, 

THURSTON, KATHERINE CECIL. 

THE CIRCLE. By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. Ninth Impression, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

JOHN lOHILOOTE, M P. Fifteenth Im- 
pression, crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 
Is. net 

THE MYSTICS. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


SYLLABUS OP RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued by a Conference of Members 
OP THE Reformed Churches in Scot- 
land. ISmo, Id^ 

SYNOE, M. B. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. By 
M. B Synge. With Coloured Frontis- 
pieces and numerous Illustrations by 
E. M. Synge, A.R.E , and Maps. 2 
vols., Ss. 6d. each net. 

TABLE OP FEES FOR CONVEY- 
ANCING, &c. 4to. Roxburgh, Ss. 6d. ; 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 


THACKERAY. MISS. 

MADAME DB SEVIGN^l. (Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.) By Miss 
Thackeray. Feap, Svo, Is. net. 


THEOBALD, FRED. V., M. A. (Cantab.) 

A TEXT-BOOK OP AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. By Fred. V. Theobald. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 8s. 6d. 


TIELE, PROFESSOR, Litt.D., &c. 

ELEMENTS OP THE SCIENCE OP 
RELIGION. Part I. — Morphological. 
Part II. —Ontological. Being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1896-98. By C. 
P. Tiblb, TheoLD., Litt.D. (Bonon.), 
Hon. M.R.A 8., &c., Professor of the 
Science of Religion in the University 
of Leiden. In 2 vols. post Svo, 7s. 6d, 
net each. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGH- 
LAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OP SCOTLAND. Pub- 
lished Annually, price 5s. 

TRAVERS, GRAHAM (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) 

THE WAY OF ESCAPE. A Novel. 



Svo, 6s. 

WINDYBL&.UGH. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

FELLOW TRAVELLERS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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TROLLOPE, ANTHONY. 

GiQSABi. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers ) By Anthony Trollope. 
Fcap, 8vo, Is. net. 

TROLLOPE, HENRY M. 

CORNEILLE AND RACINE (Foreign 
Classics for English Readers) By 
Henry M. Trollope. Fcap 8vo, Is 
net. 

TRUSCOTT, L. PARRY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF AMINTA. By 

L. Parry Truscott. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TULLOCH, PRINCIPAL. 

PASCAL (Foreign Classics for Englibh 
Readers.) By Principal Tulloch 
Fcap 8vo, Is. net. 

TURNER, STANLEY HORSFALL, 

M. A. 

THE HISTORY OF LOCAL TAXA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. By Stanley 
Horsfall Turner, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
6a. net. 

TWEEDIE, MAJOR-GENERAL W., 

THE ARABIAN HORSE : His Country 
AND People. By Major-General W. 
Tweedib, O.S.I., Bengal Staff Corps, 
for many years H.B.M.’s Consul- 
General, Baghdad, and Political Resi- 
dent for the Government of India in 
Turkish Arabia. In one vol. royal 4to, 
with Seven Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations, and a Map of the Country. 
Large Paper Edition. Price £6, 6s. net. 

VAUGHAN, PROFESSOR C. E. 

THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Pro- 
fessor 0. B. Vaughan. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

VEITCH, PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Vbitoh. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

VOYAGE OF THE ‘‘SCOTIA,** THE. 

Being the Record of a Voyage of Ex- 
ploration in Antarctic Seas. By Three 
OP THE Staff. Demy 8vo, 21s. net 

WADDELL, REV. P. HATELY, D.D. 

ESSAYS ON FAITH. By Rev, P. 
Hathly Waddell, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
8s, 8d, 

THOUGHTS ON MODERN MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 

WAKE LUCY. 

hADi WAKE'S REMINISCENCES. 
By Looy Wake. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WALFORD, E, 

JUVENAL. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By E. Walford. Fcap. 
8vo, Is net. 

WALLACE, PROFESSOR. 

KANT. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Wal- 
lace. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

WARREN, SAMUEL. 

DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By Samuel Warren. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
boards, 2s.; paper cover, Is. 

NOW AND THEN. The Lily and the 
Bee. Intellectual and Moi-al Develop- 
ment of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 

WATSON, GILBERT. 

THE SKIPPER. By Gilbert Watson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WATT, MACLEAN. 

BY STILL WATERS. By Maclean 
Watt. Is. 6d. ; leather, 2s. 

WEIQALL, ARTHUR E. P. 

TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN 
DBS BRTS. By Arthur B. P. Whig all. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKH- 
NATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT. 
Illustrated. Ciown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. Chapters on Ancient Egyp- 
tian History and Archseology. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

WENLEY, PROFESSOR, D.Sc., 
D.Phll. 

ASPECTS OF PESSIMISM. By R. M. 
Wenley, M.A., D.Sc., D.Phll., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University 
of Michigan, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WHIBLEY, CHARLES. 

THACKERAY. “Modern English 
Writers.” By Charles Whiblby. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAM PITT. With Portraits and 
Cancatures. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
AMERICAN SKETCHES. Crown Svo, 
6s. 

WHISPER A. 

BLACK MARK. By A. Whisper. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KING AND CAPTIVE. Crown Svo, 
6s. 

THE SINISTER NOTE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WHITE. REV. JAMBS. 

SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, NIGHTS 
AT MESS, &c. By Rev. Jambs White. 
Illustrated cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
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WHYTE, ADAM OOWANS. 

THE TEMPLETON TRADITION. By 
Adam Cowans Whyte. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILSON, LADY. 

LETTERS PROM INDIA By Lady 
Wilson. Demy 8vo. 


WILSON, PROFESSOR. 

WORKS OP PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Edited by bis Son-m-Law, Professor 
Perrier 12 vols crown 8vo, £2, 8s. 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIANiE. 4 vols., 
16s. 

ESSAYS, Critical and Imaoinative. 
4 vols., 16s. 

CHRISTOPHER IN HIS SPORTING- 
JACKET. 2 vols., 8a. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OP SCOT- 
TISH LIFE, AND other Tales. 4s 

ISLE OP PALMS, OITY OP THE 
PLAGUE, AND OTHER POEMS. 4S, 


WINRAM, JAMES. 

VIOLIN PLAYING and VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT. By Jaaibs Winram. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


WORSLEY, PHILIP STANHOPE, 
M.A. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Translated into 
English Verse m the Spenserian Stanza. 
By Philip Stanhope Worslbv, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
78. 6d. net. 

WOTHERSPOON, H. J., M.A. 

KYRIE ELEISON (“Lord, have 
Mercy ”) A Manual of Private Prayers. 
With Notes and Additional Matter. By 
H. J. Wotherspoon, M.A., of St Os- 
wald’s, Edinburgh. Cloth, red edge^ 
Is net; limp leather, is. 6d. net 
BEFORE AND AFTER, Being Part I. 
of ‘Kyne Eleison.’ Cloth, limp, Gd. 
net. 

THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK OP 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (1662), 
along with the Liturgy op Com- 
promise. Edited by Rev. G. W. 
Sprott, D.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 

YATE, LIEUT.-COLONEL, M.P. 

KHURASAN AND SISTAN. By Lieut - 
Colonel C. B. Yatb, O.S.I., C.M.G. 
With numerous Illustrations and Map. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 

NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN; or, Let- 

TBRS PROM THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY 

Commission. With lUiute Maps. Demy 
8vo, 188. 


BLACKWOODS’ 

Shilling Editions of Popular 
Novels. 

Bound in Cloth. With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 


THE DAFT DAYS. 

By Neil Munbo. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 

By J. Storbe Clouston. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 

By Maud Diybr. 

THE GREAT AMULET. 

By Maud Diver. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. 

By Maud Diybr. [In June, 

SARACINESCA. 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

THE MOON OF BATH. 

By Beth Ellis. 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 

By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 

By Sydney C. Grier. 

PIP A Romance ol Youth. 

Bj Ian Hay. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 

By W. J. Ecoott. 

THE GREEN CURVE. 

By Ole Luk-Oib. 

THE RIGHT STUFF. 

By Ian Hat. [In June. 
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'^be Scottish XCejrt Society* 


This Sooibtt was founded in 1882 for the purpose of printing and 
editing texts in Early and Middle Scots. Two parts or volumes, 
extending to not less than 400 pages, are published annu^ly ; but 
additional parts or volumes are issued when the funds permit. They 
are printed in uniform style, octavo, and are issued (a) in paper covers, 
or ( 0 ) bound in half-leather (maroon), with cloth sides, gilt top, and 
gilt lettering. The Annual Subscription is £1, Is. (One Gumea), 
payable in advance. Specimen Volumes may be seen at the Society's 
Printers, Messrs William Blackwood & Sons,' 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, London, or in any of the libraries 
in Great Britain and abroad. 

JS^ote . — The volumes have been issued in half-leather since 1897. Earlier volumes 
are in paper covers only ; but they may be bound to the Society’s pattern 
at the cost of Is. 6d. per volume. Most of the back volumes are in print, 
and may be purchased by subscribers. Particulars of price, &c., may be 
had on application to the Treasurer. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The Klnvls Qnalr, together -with A Bal- 
lad of Good Counsel. By King James I. 
Edited by the Rev. Professor W. W. 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. 113 and Iv. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Fart I. 
Edited by John Small, M.A. pp. 160 and 
iv. 

The Court of Venus, By lohne Rolland, 
1676. Edited by the Rev. Walter Gregor, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 231andxxxii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 
n. Edited by John Small, M.A. pp. 169 
and vi. 

Leslie’s Historle of Scotland. Part I 
Translated into Scottish from the ongiiial 
lAtin by Father James Dalrymple. 
Edited by the Rev. B. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp. 180 and iv. 

Schir William Wallace, Knivht of 
Bllerslle. Part I By Henry the Min- 
strel, commonly known as Bhnd Harry. 
Edited by James Moir, M.A. pp. 181. 

The Wallace. Part II. Edited by James 
Moir,M.A. pp. 198. 


Sir Tristrcm. With Introduction, INotes, 
and Glossary. Edited by G. P. M'Neill, 
M.A. pp. 148 and xlviii. 

The Poems of Alexander Montoomerie. 

Part I. Edited by James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LKB. pp. 176 and vli. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 
Part II. Edited by James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 160 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Montoomerie. 
Part III. Edited by James Cranstoun, 
M.A,, LL.D. pp. 96 and Ivii. 

Qau’s Richt Vay to the Kingdome of 
Heuine. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
Mitchell, D.D. pp. 180 and Iviii. 

L^ends of the Saints (Fourteenth 
Century). Part I. Edited by the Rev. 
W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 224 and v. 

Leslie’s Historic of Scotland. Part II. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp, 270 and xxvi. 

Niniane WinJet's Works. VoL I. Edited 
by the Rev. J. King Hewison. pp. 140 
and cxx. 
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The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

III. Introduction. By J. G. Mackay, 
LL.D. pp. cclxxxiii. 

The Wallace. Part III. Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By James Moir, 
M.A. pp. 189 and liv. 

Legends of the Saints. Part IT. Edited 
by the Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
386 and iii. 

Leslie’s Historie of Scotland. Part III. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, 0 S.B. 
pp 262 and in. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part I Edited by 
James Cranstoun, M.A., LLB. pp. 220 
and vi. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

IV. Containing the first portion of the 
Notes. By the Rev. W. Gregor, LLD. 
pp. 244. 

Niniane WinJet’s Works. Vol. II. 
Notes and Glossary. By the Rev. J. King 
Hewison. pp. 203 and xxziii. 

Legends of the Saints. Part III. Edited 
by the Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
192 and iii. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part II. Edited by 
James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 181 
and lix. 

Legends of the Saints. Part IV. 
Completing the Text. Edited by the 
Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 285 
and m. 

The Vernacular Writings of George 
Buchanan. Edited by P. Hume Brown, 
M.A , LL.D. pp. 76 and xxxviii. 

Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riming 
Stanzas. Part I. Edited by P. J. 
Amours, pp. 187 and vi. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part III. Containing 
firsL portion of Notes. By James Crans- 
toun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 188 and iii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

V. Completion of Notes and Glossary. 
By the Rev. W. Gr^or, LL.D. And 
Appendix, by M. J. G. Mackay, LL.D 
pp. 291. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part IV. Completion of 
Notes, Appendix, Glossary, and Index of 
Proper Names. By James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 186 and xii. 

Barbour’s Bruce. Parti. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat, M.A., 
LL.D. pp. 351 and ui. 


Barbour’s Bruce. Part ll. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat, M.A, 
LL.D. pp. 430 and vui. 

Barbour’s Bruce. Part III. Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. Professor Walter W. 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. cxi. 

Leslie’s Historie of Scotland. Edited 
by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. Part IV. 
Completion of Text, with Notes, Glossary, 
&C, By William Murison, M.A. pp. 328 
and vii. 

Legends of the Saints. Part V. Notes 
(first portion). By the Rev, W. If. 
Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 256 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Scott. Edited 
by James Cranstoun, M. A., LL.D. pp 218 
and xxii. 

Legends of the Saints. Part VI. Com- 
metion of Notes and Glossary. By; the 
Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 240 
and L 

Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riming 
Stanzas. Part II. Edited by P. J. 
Amours, pp. 294 and xc. 

The Gude and Godlie Ballatis. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Mitchell, D.D. 
pp. 838 and cliv. 

The Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. I. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A pp. 806 
and xxvii. 

Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. II. 

Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp, 
345 and iii. 

Lindesay of Pltscottie’s Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. 1. Edited by jEneas 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 414 and clx. 

Lindesay of Pitscottie’s ’Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. II. Edited by iBneas 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 478 and xii. 

Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose MS. (1456). 

Vol. 1 . The BuKe 0 / the Law of Armys, or 
Bvike of BataUlis. Edited by J. H. 
Stevenson, pp. 803 and cvii. 

Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth 
Century ( 1573 - 1600 ). Edited by 
Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. pp. 308 
and Ixiii. 

The New Testament in Scots, being 
Purvey ‘s Revision of Wycliffe's Version, 
turned into Scots by Murdoch Nisbet 
(c. 1520) Edited by Thomas Graves 
Law, LL.D. Vol. I. pp, 300 and xxxvii, 

Livy’s jliistory of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Translated^into Scots by 
John Belienden (1583). Vol. I. Edited 
by W. A. Oraigie, M.A. pp. 305 and 
xvii. 
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The Poems of Alexander Hume (? 1557« 
1609 ). Edited by the Rev. Alexander 
Lawson, B.D. pp. 279 and Ixxiu. 

The New Testament in Scots. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. II. 
pp. 867 and ix. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun (c. 1420). Printed on Par- 
allel Pages from the Cottonian and Wemyss 
MSS., with the Variants of the other Texts. 
Edited by E. J. Amours. Vol. II. (Text, 
VoL I.) pp. 351 and xix. 

% Livy’s History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Completion of Text, with 
Notes and Glossary. Edited by W. A. 
Oraigie, M.A. Vol. II. pp. 408. 

The New Testament in Scots. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. III. 
pp. 897 and xiii. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by E. J. Amours. 
Vol. III. (Text, Vol. 11.) pp. 497 and xiv. 


The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by E. J. Amours. 
Vol. IV. (Text, Vol. III.) pp. 435 and xi. 

The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed- 
ited by Professor G. Gregory Smitli. Vol. 

II. (Text, Vol I.) pp. 827 and xxi. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun, Edited by E. J. Amours. 
Vol. V. (Text, Vol. rv.) pp. 43S and xi. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by E. J. Amours. 
Vol. VI. (Text, Vol. V.) pp. 436 and xv. 

The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed- 
ited by Professor G. Gregory Smith. Vol. 

III. (Text, VoL II.) pp. 198 and xix. 

Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, and 

other Pieces from Laing MS. No. 447. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited, with 
Introduction, Appendices, Notes, and 
Glossary, by George Stevenson, M.A. 
pp. 392 and Ixv. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Lindesay of Pltscottie’s Historic and 
Cronicles. Vol. III. Glossary. 

Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose MS. 
(*459)- Vol. II. T/ie Buke of the Order 
of Chivalry f &c. Edited by J. H. Steven- 
son, M.A. 

The Vernacular Works of James VI., 
King of Scots. Edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton. 

Specimens of Early Legal Documents 
in Scots. Edited by David Murray, 
LL.D. 

The Maitland Folio MS. Edited by 
J. T. T Brown. (Sec Series of MS. 

OOLLBOTIONS.) 

John of Ireland’s Works (1490), from 
the MS. m the Advocates' Library. 

Montgomerie’s Poems, from the Laing 
MS. Edited by George Stevenson, M.A. 

[In the presb. 

The Makculloch and Gray MSS., with 
Excerpts from the Chepman and Myllar 
Pnnts. Edited by George Stevenson, 
M.A. 

Catechisms of the Reformation. 

Edited by William Oarruthers. 


The Editorial Committee has other works 

under consideration, including— 

The Bulk of the Most Noble and Val- 
iant Conqueror Alexander the Grit. 

Prom the unique copy of Arhuthnot's 
print of 1580, m the possession of the 
Earl of Dalhousie. 

J, Stewart’s Abbregement of Roland 
Furiovs, translait ovt of Ariost, 
togither vith svm rapsodies of the 
Author, &c. Erom the dedication MS. 
copy presented to James VI., now pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library. 

Abaouk Bysset’s *Rolmentis of Courts’ 
( 1622 ), from the MS. 111 the Library of 
the University of Edinbuigli (Laing Col- 
lection) and the MS. in the Advocates' 
Library'. 

The Poems of Gavin Douglas. 

The Poems of Sir David Lyndsay. 

&c. dsc. 

And occasional Volumes of a Miscellany of 
Shorter Pieces. (Information regarding 
possible contributions will be gladly 
received by the Committee.) 



PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE; A Complete and 

Continuous History of the Subject. Edited by Professor SAINTS- 
JBURY. In 12 crown 8vo vols., each 5s. net. 


The Dark Ages. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 

The Plourishino op Bomancb and the 
Rise op Allegory. (I2tli and 13th 
Centimes.) By Prof. Samtsbury. 

The Fourteenth Century. By P. J. Snell. 
The Transition Period. By Prof. G. 
Gregory Smith. 

The Earlier Renaissance. By Prof. 
Samtsbury. 

The Later Renaissance. By David 
Hannay. 


The First Half of the Seventeenth 
Century. By Prof. H. J. 0. Gnerson. 
The Augustan Ages. By Prof. Oliver 
Elton. 

The Mid - Eighteenth Century. By 
Prof. J. H. Millar, 

The Romantic Revolt. By Pro£ C. B, 
Vaughan. 

The Romantic Triumph. By T. S. Omond. 
The Later Nineteenth Century. By 
Prof. Samtsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIG-HT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St Andrews. Re-issue in Shilling Volumes neU 


Descartes 
Butler , 
Berkeley 

PiCHTB . 

Kant 
Hamilton 
Hegel . 
Leibnie . 


. Prof. Mahafify. 
Rev. W, L. Collms. 
Prof. Campbell Fraser. 
Prof. Adamson. 
. Prof. Wallace. 
. . Prof. Veiteh. 

Prof. Edward Oaird. 
John Theodore Merz. 


Vico 

Hobbes . 

Hume 
Spinoza . 
Bacon— Part I. 
Bacon— Part II. 
Locke . 


. . . Prof. Flint. 

Prof. Groom Robertson. 
. . . Prof. Znighf. 

. , Principal Caird. 

. . . Prof. Nichol. 

, . . Prof. Nichol. 

. Prof. Campbell Fraser. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

Mrs OLIPHANT. Cheap IU-issub. In limp cloth, fcap. 8vo, price Is. 
each net. 


Dante .... Mrs Ohphant. 
Voltaire General Sir E. B. Hamley, K.O.B. 
Pascal .... Pnnci;^! TullocU. 
Petrarch . . . Henry Reeve, O.B. 

Goethe . . . .A. Hayward, Q.C. 

MoLifeRB . Editor and F. Traver, M.A. 
Montaigne . . Rev. W. L, Collms. 
Rabeiais . . Sir Walter Besant. 

Calderon . . . . E. J. Hasell. 

Saint Simon . . , . C. W. Collins. 


Cervantes . . .' Mrs Oliphant. 

Corneille and Racine Henry M. Trollope. 
Madame db S6vign6 . Miss Thackeray. 
La Fontaine and other 1 Rev. W. Lucas 
French Fabulists . / Collins, M.A, 

Schiller . . . James Sim^M.A. 

Tasso B. J. HaselL 

Rousseau . . Henry Grey Graham. 

Alfred db Musset . 0. F. Ohphant. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Cheap Re-issub. In limp cloth, 
fcap. 8vo, price Is. each net. Contents of the Sei'ies — 


Homer : Iliad . Rev, W. Lucas Collins. 
Homer : Odyssey . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Herodotus ... G. C. Swayne. 
CmaR .... Anthony Trollope. 
Virgil . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

Horace . . . Sir Theodore Martin. 

.fflscHYLus . . . Bishop Oopleston. 

Xenophon . . .Sir Alex. Grant 

Cicero . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

Sophocles . , . 0. W. Collins. 

Pliny Rev. A. Church and W. J. Brodribb. 
Euripides . . . . W. B. Donne. 

Juvenal . . . . B. Walford. 

Aristophanes . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Hesiod and Theognis . . J. Davies. 


Plautus and Terence Rev. W. L. Collins. 

Tacitus W. B. Donne. 

Luoian . . . Rev. W. Lucas Collms. 

Plato C. W. Collms. 


Greek Anthology 
Livy 
Ovid 


Catullus, Tibullus, and\ 


Lord Neaves. 
Bev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Rev. A. Church. 


Peopbrtius 
Demosthenes 
Aristotle 
Thucydides . 
Lucretius 
Pindar . 


. Rev, 


L 


J. Davies. 


W. J. Brodribb. 
Sir Alex. Grant. 
W, Lucas Collms. 

W. H. Mallock. 
Rev. F. D. Morice. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


The Publishers will be glad to consider applications 
from Teachers tor Specimen Copies, 

ENGLISH. 


A History of En^^lish Criticism. 

By Gbobqe Saintsbuey, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.B. (Aberd.), Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


WORKS BY J. LOQIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 

A History of English Literature. 

For Secondary Schools. By J. LoaiB Robeetson, M.A., First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies' College. With an Introduction by Professor 
Massoit, Edinburgh University. Fifth Edition, revised. 8s. 

Daily Chronicle. — ^‘The exposition is fresh and independent, and high above 

the level of the ordinary work of this class The book should prove a 

great boon not only to secondary schools and colleges but also to private 
students.” 

Outlines of English Literature. 

For Young Scholars, with Illustrative Specimens. By the Same Axhthob. 
Second Edition, revised. Is. 6d. 

Spectator.— ** To sketch English literature from Beowulf down' to Lord 
Macaulay in a hundred and fifty pages without falling into the style of a 
catalogue, is an achievement of which Mr Robertson may well be proud.” 

English Verse for Junior Classes. 

By the Same AtrrHOB. In Two Parts. Is. 6d. net each. 

Past I. — Chaucer to Coleridge. 

Paet II.— Nineteenth-Century Poets. 

School Ouardiaa.— “Of the high literary quality of this selection there 
can be no question. There is nothing here that is not classical in the 
strictest sense of the word.” 
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English Prose lor Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. In Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 

Part I. — Malory to Johnson, j Part II.— Nineteenth Century. 

Educational Times. — “We do not remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the book should be very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of genuine literature.” 

Mr R. Blair, Education Officer. — “I have to inform you that the Committee 
of the London County Council concerned have decided to add the hook entitled 
‘ English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes ’ (J. L. Robeitson, Is.) to the 
Council’s supplementary list of books for evening schools.” 

Eng^lish Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “These exercises have the high recommendation of being 

the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an English class-room 

The manual cannot fail to he of service even to experienced teachers.” 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary School.— “As an English teacher 
and lecturer of long experience, I may say unreserv'edly that I am delighted with 
the hook. I shall certainly use it in my classes. The suggestions under each 
extract are extremely good, and will be valuable to teachers and students alike.” 

High School Headmaster.— “The exercises are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for classes preparing for Leaving Certificate or University examina- 
tions. I have ^eat pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the session.” 

English Drama. 

By the Same Author. 2s. 6d. 

Spectator. — “This capital selection.. ..Not only is it a text-book with 
excellent notes, but a neat and handy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces.” 

The Select Chaucer. 

Edited and Elucidated by the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. : and in Two 

Parts— Part I., 2s. ; Part II., Is. 6d. 

A^e n yam. — “A very successful attempt to enlarge the range of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the book will have the 
^circulation it deserves ” 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 

By U. M. J. Jambs, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. Is. 

Also in Tmo Parts 

Passages for Paraphrasing. Verse and Prose, 6d. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences. 6d. 

Athensaum.— “ The pieces are well calculated to improve the grammar and 
lo^^ J^sing generation in an age which is not distinguished for lucidity or 
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Part L, Chaucer to Bums, cloth, Is. net. 

Part IL, Wordsworth to Newbolt, cloth. Is. net. 

In One Volume complete, cloth, 2s. net. 

Prize Edition, 5s. 

The 

School Anthology 
of English Verse. 

A Selection of English Verse 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

EDITED BY 

J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, London; 

Editor of ^The Qranta Shakespeare, * &c. 

Athensaum.— We have here such poetry as rings morally sound and exalts 
the soundest instincts and feelings of human nature/* 

Guardian.—^ ^ The work is worthy of nothing less than absolutely unqualified 
approval, and we cordially wish it the hearty welcome it deserves.’* 

Journal of Education.—^* One of the best small anthologies we have seen for 
some time. The selection is made with great good taste and care.” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With a Chapter on Wobd-Beild- 
INO and JDbbivation, and containing numerous Exercises. Is. 

Schoobnaster,— “A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as 
analytic, and wed-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young 
student how to use the elements of his mother-tongue.** 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. 

With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, and 
Prosody. New Edition, Revised. Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.—** The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which 
the matter has been arranged, the depth of thought brought to bear upon 

the discussion of the subject One of the best and soundest productions on 

analysis of sentences we have met with yet.** 
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STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 

Peonotjnoing, Bttmological, and Explanatory. 

I. Library Edition. 

Imp, 8vo, half morocco,^ 18s. net. 

II. School and College Edition. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1080 pp, 5s. net. 


BLACKWOOD’S 

SEVENPENNY 

DICTIONARY 


**At such a price nothing better could be asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ample explanations, and accurate ety- 
mology. Just such a handy volume as schools need. Has 
evidently] been prepared with great care. It justifies its 
record for reliability. ’’“-The School Guardian. 


STOEMONTH’S 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

PEONOMCING ML EXPLANATOEY 


Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged iy 

WILLIAM BAYNE 


/d. net 
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The Qeorgre Eliot Reader. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Author of ‘A School History of English Literature,* 
&c. With an Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 

Academy.— ** A fascinating little volume.” 

English Words and Sentences. 

Book I. For the Junior Division. 6d, 

Book II. For the Intermediate Division. 8d, 

Practical Teacher.— “ These hooks contain numerous vrell-graduated exer- 
cises in English, and should be popular with teachers of the subject.” 

^ Story of the World Readers. Seep. 58. 

Blackwood’s Literature Readers* See p. 57. 

Specimens of Middle Scots. 

With Historical Introduction and Glossarial Notes. By G. Greqort 
Smith, M. A., Professor of English Literature, University of Belfast. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

English Prose Composition. 

By Jambs Currie, LL.D. Fifty-seventh Thousand. Is. 6d. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

First Series. With Specimens op Letters, and Subjects por Letters 
and Essays. Seventh Impression. 112 pages. Is. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

Second Series. With Lessons on Vocabulary. Third Edition. 112 
pages. Is. 

Educational News. — These stories are fresh, short, and pithy. They 
possess a novelty that will arrest attention, and a kernel that will tar to 
some measure the thinking faculty.” 

Short Stories, Fables, and Pupil- Teacher Exercises for 
Composition. ^ 

With Instructions in the Art op Letter and Essay WRiriKa, Para- 
phrasing, Figures op Speech, &c. Is. 8d. 

BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by R. Brimlby Johnson. Each Play complete, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper covers, 
Is. each. 


The Merchant of Venice. 
Richard II. 

Julius Cassar. 

The Tempest. 


As You Like It. 
Henry V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth Night 


Other Volwms mpr^aration. 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraits. In Foap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 

General Editor — J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Editor of * The School Antholo^’ ; Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
London ; Editor of ‘The Granta Shakespeare,’ &c. 


Journai of Cducoifon^—^^ThlB Series has, -we believe, already 
•won the favourable notice of teachers. It certainly deserves to do 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and so'ond literary 
j-adgment. They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well* 
printed.*’ 

Saturday l7eWew.— The print is good, and the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial scrappiness.” 

School Board GhroniclOm—^^Tlxe'rQ are no more thorough and 
helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blackwoods’ 
English Classics.” 

School Guardian,—'^* The editors have done their work carefully 
and well. The binding is neat and attractive, and the typography 
is of the excellent quality that we have learned to look for as a 
matter of course in Messrs Blackwoods* publications.” 

Cowper — The Task, and Minor Poems. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Author of *A School History of English literature,* 
23. 6d. 

University Correspondent. — “Both the introduction and the notes are 
admirable. The edition can be safely recommended to all students.” 

Guardian. — “Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the fioint and none too long; her notes are apt and adequate.” 

Scott — Lady of the Lake. 

By W. E. W. Collins, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Guardian. — “The introduction is particularly bright and interesting. The 
notes are brief, adequate, and to the point.’* 

Saturday Review.— “Like some other members of this series of ‘English 
Classics’ •V 7 e have noticed recently, this volume is a good piece of work,” 

Johnson — Lives of Milton and Addison. 

By Professor J. Wight Dupe, D.Iitt., Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-npon-'Tyne. 2s. 6d. 

Educational News.— “ A scholarly edition. The introduction contains things 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay’s essay or Leslie Stephen’s monograph.’^ 

Milton — Paradise Lost, Books I. -IV. 

By J. Logie Robehtson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College, 2s, 6d. 

University Correspondent,— “ The introduction and notes are more than 
satisfying.” 

Saturday Review. — '‘An excellent edition.” 
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BLACKWOODS* ENGLISH 


Macaulay—Life of Johnson. 

By B. Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsmitli’s Header in English, University of 
Oxford. Is. 6d, 

Journal of Education. — *‘Mr Smitli's criticism is sound, simple, and clear. 
Annotated with care and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory.” 

Carlyle — Essay on Burns. 

By J. Dowihb, M.A., U.F.C. Training College, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian. — “A highly acceptable addition to our stock of school classics. 
We congratulate Mr Bownie on having found a field worthy of his labours, 
and on having accomplished his task with faithfulness and skill.” 

Goldsmith — Traveller, Deserted Village, and other 
Poems. 

By J. H. Lobban, M. A., Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
London, Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education. — “The notes are acceptable and well adapted to their 
purpose. We like the edition.” 

literature.— “ If Goldsmith touched nothing that he did not adorn, Mr 
Lobban and his publishers have adorned Goldsmith.” 

Pope — Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and 
• other Poems. 

By Ghorge Soutab, M.A., Litt.B., Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature, University College, Bundee. 2s. 6d, 

Guardian.—** The selection is made with taste, and the commentary is sound, 
adequate, and not overburdened with superfluous information.” 

Hazlitt — Essays on Poetry. 

By B, Niohol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

Athenseum. — ** The introduction is a capital piece of work,” 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. 

By A. B. INNES, M.A., Editor of ‘Julius Csesar,’ &c., &c. 2s. 6d. 
Academy.—** For Mr lunes’s volume we have nothing but praise.” 

Scott — Marmion. 

By Axexander Maokcb, M.A., Examiner in English, University of 
Aberdeen; Editor of ‘Warren Hastings,* &:c. Is. 6d. 

Guaxdian.— “ The volume is worthy to take its place with the best of its kind.** 

Lamb — Select Essays. 

By Agnes Wilson, Editor of Brownings 'Strafford,* &c. ; late Senior English 
Mistress, East Putney High School. 2s. 6d, 

Athenseum— ** Miss Wilson’s edition is well equipped.” 
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BLACKWOODS* ENGLISH ClkSSKS^ontinued, 


Milton — Samson Agonistes. 

By E. H, Bl^jeoinbt, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 

School World.— “ Everything testifies to excellent scholarship and editorial 
care The notes axe a joy to the critic.” 

Byron — Selections. 

By Professor J. Wight Buff, D.Litt., Armstrong College, in the University 
ot Durham, Ifewcastle-upon-l^e. 3s. fid. 

Academy and Idterature, — ‘‘Nothing has been done perfunctorily ; Professor 
Duff is himself interested in Byron, and passes on to his reader, in consequence, 
some of the emotion he himself has felt.” 

Wc G. K Chesterton in ‘The Daily News.*— “Mr Wight Duff has made an 
exceedingly good selection from the poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 
and capable introductory study.” 

Professor E. walker in ‘Englische Studien.*—“ Wight Duff’s Byron wird 
sicherlich dazu beitragen des Diohters Werke in England mehr zu verbreiten, 
als dies bisher gesch^en ist. Aber anch in Deutschland ist das Buch alien 
Freunden Byron’s warm zu empiehlen.” 


HI5T0RY. 

A Short History of Scotland. 

By Andubw Lang. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. the press. 

Stories of the English. 

By P. With Fifty Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. net. 

Scotsman.— “ If history can be given a form likely to make it palatable to 
young folks, ‘F.’ has succeeded in doing so in these ‘Stories of the English.’ 
All that is revealed regarding the author’s identity is that she is a woman, and 
the stories were written for a httle girl horn in Canada, and now resident in 
Ireland. The hook begins with ‘The Coming of the White Horse’ (a.d. 449) ; 
it ends with Waterloo. In what might be described as a postscript, ‘ F.’ makes 
plain the moral which she has endeavoured to point in the preceding pages. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the book represents not only a masterpiece in 
literature for children, but a work of no slight value for the national good. It 
leads the child on and up through Bntish history to a realisation of what citizen- 
ship of such an empire as Britain means. * Stories of the English ’ should find a 
welcome in every household, and when the season of gifts comes round it should 
not be forgotten. Fifty striking illustrations conclude with the famous picture 
of Napoleon on hoard the Bdlerophon'' 
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LATIN AND GREEK. 

Higher Latin Prose. 

With an Introduction hy H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Bdinburgli ; 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell CJniversity Scholar. 
2s. 6d, 

A K&y {for Teachers <mly), 5s. net 

Educational Times. — Those who are in need of a short practical guide on 

the subject will find Mr Auden’s little work well worth a trial The passages 

chosen are well suited for translation. ” 

School guardian. — “This is an excellent Latin prose manual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 

of style who has mastered the ordinary rules of prose writing Altogether, 

this is a very valuable little book.” 

Lower Latin Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. 

A Key {/or Teachers only), 5s. nei. 

Joxmial of Education.—** A well-arranged and helpful manual. The whole 
book is well printed and clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work.” 

Higher Latin Unseens. 

For the TTse of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with In- 
troductory Hints on Translation, by H. W, Auden, M.A., Principal, TJpper 
Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, E<fin- 
burgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and BeU ifniversity 
Scholar. 2s. 6d. 

Educational News.— ** The hints on translation ^ven by Mr Auden are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such small bulk, and they are illus- 
trated with skilful point and aptness.” 

Educational Review. — “Most practical and helpful introductory hints.” 

Lower Latin Unseens. 

Selected, with Introduction, by W. Lobban, M.A., Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. 2s. 

Athenseum,-** Varied in character and more interesting in substance than 
such things usually are.” 

Journal of Education. — *‘A good selection of Latin Unseens, which will be 
welcomed by all teachers of Latin.” 

School Guardian. — **The introductory hints on translation should be well 
studied ; they are most valuable, and well put.” 
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ITow issued a,t Is. Od. net to meet tlie requirements of tlie 
Education Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
pupils in tke early stage of tlie subject. In its more expensive 
form tbe volume lias been extensively used by tbe greater Public 
Schools, and is in its Twelfth Edition. A specimen copy will be 
sentj gratis to any teacher wishing to examine the book with 
a view to introduction. 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

Aditus Faciliores. 

AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUINQ BOOK, 

WITH YOOABULARY. 

BY 

A. W. POTTS, M.A., LL.D,, 

Late Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St J ohn’s College, Cambridge ; 

AND THE 

Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., 

Late Head-Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 
and Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART L — Stories and Fables — ^The Wolf on Ms Death-Bed — Alex- 
ander and the Pirate — Zeno’s Teaching — Ten Helpers— The Swallow 
and the Ants — Discontent — Pleasures of Country Life — The Wolf and 
the Lamb — Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient Italy — The Conceited 
Jackdaw — The Ant and the Grasshopper — The Hares contemplate 
Suicide — The Clever Parrot— Simple Living— The Human Hand— Tlie 
Bear — ^Value of Rivers — Love of the Country — Juno and the Peacock — 
The Camel — The Swallow and the Birds — The B07 and the Echo— The 
Stag and the Fountain — The Cat’s Device— The Human Figure — The 
Silly Crow — Abraham’s Death-Bed — The Frogs ask for a King — The 
Gods select severally a Favourite Tree — Hear the Other Side. 

PART II.— Historical Extracts— The Story of the Fabii : Hist,ori- 
cal Introduction — The Story of the Fabh. The Conquest of Veii : 
Historical Introduction — The Conquest of Veii. The Saorifioe of 
Droius ; Historical Introduction — ^The Sacrifice of Decius. 

PART III.— The First Roman Invasion of Britain— Introduction 
to Extracts from Csesar’s Commentaries — The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV. —The Life of Alexander the Great— Historical Intro- 
duction — Life and Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

Appendix, Vocabulary. Addenda. 

Two Maps to lUustrate the First lUynian Imasfion of Britain and the 
Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Scliolar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant- Master at Fettea College. With Vocabulary. 6d, Also 
issued in Two Parts, Is. 6d. each, 

Saturday Review.— “This is just the right sort of help the beginner wants. 

It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or the 

lower classes of a public school.” 

Educational Review. — “ Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication.” 

♦A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By K. P, Wilson, M.A., Pettes 
College. Crown 8vo, Is, 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 

An Elementary Latin Reading -Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
J, W. E. Peabob, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup; late Assistant-Master, University College School, Loudon. With 
a Preface by J. L. Paton, M.A., late Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. Is. 

Guaxdian.*— “ A striking and attractive volume. Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we wish all success.” 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Joint- Author of * Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors. * Is. 6d, 

Schoolmaster,— '‘They form excellent practice in ‘unseen* work, in a great 
variety of style and subject. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thoroughly useful one.” 

Athenseum. — " These are well selected, and we are glad to see some of the 
lesser lights of Latin literature not omitted.” 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L. C. Vaughan Wilkes, M.A. 2s. 

Educational Times.— “Mr Wilkes has hit on a good idea, and has carried 
it out well. The teachers of army forms should certainly examine the book.” 

Army and Navy Gazette.—" Will be found very useful by candidates for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia.” 

Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 

By Rev. John Geeabd. Second Edition, Pp. 199. 8s. 

Aditus Faciliores Qraeci. 

An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By tbe late 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. 0. Daenbll, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 
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<3 reek Accidence. 

For Use in Preparatory and Pnblic Schools. By T, C. WeatherheaD, 
M.A., Headmaster, Choir School, King’s College, Cambridge; formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. 6d. 
Literature. — “Not the least of its merits is the clearness of the type, both 
■Creek and English.” 

Pilot. — “The most useful book for beginners we have seen.” 

The Messenian Wars. 

An Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Full Vocabulary. By 
H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly^ 
Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar, Is. 6d. 

Saturday Review. — “A far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis. We 
warmly commend the book.” 

Higher Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 2s. 6d. *** Kefy {for Teach&rs only), 5s, net 
Guardian. — “The selection of passages for translation into Greek is certainly 
well made.” 

Journal of Education.— A manual of well-graduated exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces.” 

Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master in Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. *** A Key {for Teachers onZy), 5s, net. 

School Guardian. — “A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
middle fonns in schools.” 

Higher Greek Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with 
Introductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Educational Times.— “It contains a good selection quite difScult enough 
for the highest forms of public schools.” 

Schoolmaster. — “ The introductory remarks on style and translation form 
eminently profitable preliminary reading for the earnest and diligent worker in 
the golden mine of classical scholarship.” 

Greek Unseens. 

Being One Hundred Passages for Translation at Sight in Junior 
Classes. Selected and arranged. With Introduction by W, Lobban, M. A., 
Classical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 2s. 

This little book is designed for the use of those preparing for the Leaving Cer- 
tificate, Scotch Preliminary, London Matriculation, and similar exaniinationH in 
Greelv. extracts are c^awn from over a score of dAerent autiiora. auri 
has been had in the selection to literary or historical interest, and in the arrange- 
ment to progressive difficulty. 
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Creek Verse Unseens. 

By T. R. Mills, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, University College. Dundee, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Joint- Author of ‘Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors.’ Is. 6d. 

School Guardian. — '‘A capital selection made "with much discretion It 

is a great merit that the selections are intelligible apart from their context.” 

University Correspondent. — “This careful and judicious selection should 
be found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced University examinations for Honours.” 

''Creek Test Papers. 

By Jambs Mom, Litt.D., LL.D., late co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
2s. 6d.. 

A Key {for Teachers only), 5s, net. 

University Coireapondent. — “This useful book The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help- 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek.” 


Creek Prose Phrase Book. 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W. Audbk, M.A., Editor of 
‘Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 

Spectator. — “A good piece Of work, and likely to be useful.” 

Athenseum. — “A useful little volume, helpful to boys who are learning to 
write Greek prose.” 

Journal of Education. — “Of great service to schoolboys and schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially commendable.” 


Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Shaeplbt, M. A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net, 

A Short History of the Ancient Creeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

ByP. Giles, Litt.D.. LL.D., University Reader in Comparative Philology, 
Cambridge. With Maps and Illustrations, [In preparation. 


Outlines of Creek History. 

By the Same Authob. In 1 vol. [In preparation, 

A Manual of Classical Ceography. 

Bv John L. Mtbbs, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene College ; Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. • In preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

General Editor— H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 

Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master at 
Pettes College ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


UiBraiupOm—*' The beat we have seen of the new type of school- 
book/' 

Academy 11 the price of this series is considered, we know 
not where to look for its eoLual.” 

Pubiic Schoot MstgskxinBm — ** The plates and maps seem to have 
been prepared regardless of cost. We wonder how it can all be done 
at the price.*' 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS- 
Caesar— Gallic War, Books I. -III. 

By J. M. Hardwioh, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby; late Scholar of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary. Is. 6d, 

Caesar — Gallic War, Books IV., V. 

By Rev. St J. B. Wtnnb-Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybury College ; 
late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary, 
Is. 6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 

Caesar — Gallic War, Books VI., VII. 

By C. A. A. Bn Pontet, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. With or with- 
out Vocabnlary. Is. 6d. 

Virgil— Georgic L 

By J, SARGEAUifnE, M.A., Assistant -Master at Westminster ; late Scholar 
of University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Virgil — Georgic IV- 

By J. Sarobaxjnt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar of 
University College, Oxford, Is. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL continued. 


Virgil— >Eneid, Books V., VI. 

By Rev. Sr J. B. Wvnnb Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Hailey bury 
College. Is. 6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses (Selections). 

By J. H. Vince, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Oanibrxdge ; 
Assistant-Master at Bradfield. Is. 6«1. 

»Ovid — Elegiac Extracts. 

By R. B. Burnaby, M.A. Oxon. j Classical Master, Trinity College, 
Glenjilmond. Is. 6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis, Books L, 11. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. 2s, 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VI. 

By E. E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Homer— Odyssey, Book VII. 

By B. E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. [2n pr^a/raiion. 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs, 1 - 3 . 

By H. Shabplet, M.A,, late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford School. Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books I., II. 

By J. Sarobaunt, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. dd, 

Horace — Odes, Books III., IV. 

By J. Sarobaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — In Catilinam, L-IV. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. Is. 6d, 

Cicero — De Senectute and De Amicitia. 

By J. H. ViNOB, M, A., Assistant-Master at Bradfield. 

[In prepet^ation. 

Cicero — Pro Lege Manilia and Pro Archia. 

By K. P, Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 2s. fid. 

P 
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BLACKWOODS* CLASSICAL TEXTS~c<??i«mwe(i. 


Cicero — Select Letters. 

By Kev. T. Nioklin, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bossall, 2s. 6d. 

Cicero — Pro Caecina. 

By Bev. J. M. Lufton, M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Master at Marlborongli 
College. [In preparation. 

Tacitus — ^Ag^Hcola. 

By H. F. Mokland Simpson, M.A., late Scbolar of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; Rector of Aberdeen Grammar Scbool. [In preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books L, 11. 

By A. Jagobor, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Head- 
master, Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Mansfield. Is. 6d. 

Sallust — J ugurtha. 

By I. P. Smedlbt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is. 6d, 

Euripides — Hercules Furens. 

By K H. Blakbnbt, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 

Livy— Book XXVIII. 

By G. Middlbton, M.A., Classical Master in Aberdeen Grammar School ; 
and Professor A. Soutbr, B.Idtt., Yates Professor of New Testament Greek, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Livy— Book IX. 

By J. A. Niokein, B.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Lirerpool College. [In pre/pa/ration. 

Nepos — Select Lives. 

By Rev. E. J. W, Houghton, D.D., Headmaster of Rossall SchooL 

[In the press. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Historical Reader ot Early French. 

Containing Passages Illustrative of the Growth of the French Language 
from the Earliest Times to the end of the 15th Century. By Herbert A. 
Strong, LL.D., Offioier de I’lnstruction Publique, Professor of Latin, 
University College, Liverpool ; and L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. Ss. 
Guardian.— A most valuable companion to the modem handbooks on his- 
torical French grammar.” 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alpebd Meroibe, Lecturer on French Language and Literature 

in the University of St Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

Bducational Times. — *‘A very useful book, which admirably accomplishes 

its object of helping students preparing for examinations It is on rather 

novel lines, which commend themselves at once to any one who has had to teach 
the subject.” 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E. Tokb, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Journal of Education. — ** A distinctly good book May be unreservedly 

• commended.’ 

A First Book of ‘‘Free Composition” in French. 

By J*. Edmond IMansion, B.-fes-L., Headmaster of Modem Language in the 
Boyal Academical Institution, Belfast. Is. 

School World. — “We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation.” 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Edited by Emilb B. lb Francois, French Tutor, Redcliff House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, &c., Clifton, Bristol. 2s. 

Weekly Register. — “Deserves as much praise as can be heaped on it 

Thoroughly good work throughout.” 

All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Alfred J. Wtatt, M.A. Is. 

Weekly Register. — “Altogether unique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a cmp d'csil, with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on intellectual study, which constitute a new departure.” 

The Children’s Guide to the French Languagfe. 

By Annie G. Fbrrier, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “The method is good, and the book will be found helpful 
oy those who have to teach French to small children.” 


GERMAN. 

A History of German Literature. 

By John G. Robertson, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University 
of London. 10s. dd. net. 

Itoes. — “In such an enterprise even a tolerable approach to success is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to German literature Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other English writer,” 

Outlines of German Literature. 

For the Use of Schools. By the Same Author. 


{In ^^rejparation. 
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DR LUBOVIUS’ GERMAN SERIES. 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader and Writer. 

Bv Lours Luboyius, PL.D., German Master, Hillhead High School, Glas- 
gow ; Lecturer on German, U.P.C. Training College ; Examiner for Degrees 
in Airts, University of Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

Part I.— Elementary. 2s. 

Part II. 3s. 

Lower German. 

Beading, Supplementary Grammar with Exercises, and Material for Com- 
position. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol-Fa Notation. 
By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D, 2s. 6d. * 

AthensBUin,.— ** The volume is well designed.” 

Preparatory Schools Review.~‘*A capital reading-hook for middle forms.” 


Progressive German Composition. 

With copious Notes and Idioms, and Pibst Introduction to German 
Philology. By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 

Also m Two Parts : — 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. 6d. 

A Key [for Teachers (mVy\ 5s. net. 

First Introduction to German Philology. Is. 6d. 

Jonmal of Education. — ‘‘The passages for translation are well selected, 
and the notes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction, give 

real assistance The part of the book dealing with German philology deserves 

great praise.” 


A Compendious German Reader. 

Consisting of Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives 
of German Authors, an Outline of German History (1640-1890), Biographical and 
Historical Notes. Especially adapted for the use of Army Classes. By G. B. 
Beak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian. — ‘ ‘ This method of compilation is certainly an improvement on the 
hotch-potch of miscellaneous passages to be found in many of the older books, ” 


SpartanerjiingUnge. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. 

By Paul von Szozbpai^ski. Edited, with Vocabnlary and Notes, by J. M. 
Morbison, M.A., Master in Modem Languages, Aberdeen Grammar 
School. 2s. 

Scotsman. — “ An admirable reader for teaching German on the new method, 
and is sure to prove popular both with students and with teachers.” 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. 

By Ewald P. Secklbb, Senior Langutige Master at the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Day School ; German Lecturer, Birmingham Evening School ; French 
Lectnrer, Stourbridge Technical School. 2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A Spanish Grammar. 

With Copious Exercises m Trauslatiou and Composition; Easy reading 
Lessons and Extracts fe-om Spanish Authors ; a list of Idioms ; a G-lossary 
of Commercial Terms (English-Spanish) ; and a copious Greneral Vocabulary 

te sh-Bngllsh). By William A, Kessbn, Teacher of Spanish, Billhead 
School, Glasgow. 8s. 6d. 

Investors’ Review.— “To the student who wishes to master the Spanish 
language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little book will 
prove invaluable.” 

Commerce. — “ Contains practically all that is necessary for the acquirement 
•of a working knowledge of the language.” 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination Papers. By 
A. Vbitoh Lothian, M.A., B.Sc,, P.R.S.B., Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. WUh Answers, 3s. 6d. 

Guardian. — “ A work of first-rate importance We should find it hard 

to suggest any improvement. We venture to predict that when the book 

becomes known, it will command a very wide circulation in our public schools 
and elsewhere.” 


Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

For Senior Pupils in Schools. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 
consisting in great part of Problems, and 750 Extracts from Examination 
Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 364 pages, 8s, With Answers, 8s. 6d. 
James Wblton, Esq., Lecturer on Education, and Master of Method, 
YorksJme QoUege,--^^*^ Your * Practical Arithmetic ’ seems to me the most complete 
collection of exercises in existence. Both idea and execution are excellent.” 


Elementary Al^febra. 


The Complete Book, 288 pp., cloth, 2s. With Answers, 2s, 6d. 
sold separately, price 9d. Pt. I., 64 pp., 6d. Pt. IL, 64 pp., 
III., 70 pp., od. Pt, IV., 96 pp., 9d. Answers to Pts. I., if, 
2d. Answers to l^tXy,,dd, 


Answers 
6d. Pt. 
IIL, each 


Educational News. — “A short and compact introduction to algebra The 

exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement of the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. The work is, on the whole, to b(j commended as being 
at once inexpensive and scholarly.” 


Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp, 2s. 6d. Also in Six Parts, 
limp cloth, price 6d. each. 

Teachers* Monthly. — “The examples are mainly concrete, as they should 
he, are of all varieties, and, what is most important, of the right amount of 
difficulty.” 

Educational News. — “This is, as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 
handy book. It is an absolute storehouse of exercises in mental computations. 
There are most valuable practical hints to teachers.” 
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Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Third, D.Sc., Headmaster of Spier^s 
School, Beith. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — *‘Each branch of this "Wide subject is treated with brevity, 
it is true, and yet "with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
So earnest and reliable an effort deserves success.” 

Journal of Education. — “ An exceedingly useful text -book, full enough 
for nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading.” 

Educational Ne-ws.— A book -which will easily take rank among the best of 
its kind. The subject is treated with complete "thoroughness and honesty,’* 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth. Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms ,and M- 
angles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; (doth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d, ; cloth, 6d. Aviswers may he ha<i separately, price 2d. 
each Part. 

Educational Times. — ‘‘The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a "wide selection is offered 
to the students who make use of the book.” 

Higher Arithmetic. 

For Ex-Staudard and Continuation Classes. 128 pp. Paper, 6(1, ; cloth, 8d» 
With Answers^ cloth, lid. A%m&rs may be had separately, price 3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty-Fiph Thousands 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By the Eev. Alexander Maokat, LL.D., P.K.G.S. Revised to the 
present time. Pp. 300. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — “For senior pupils or pupil-teachers the book contains all 

that is desirable It is well got up, and bears the mark of much care in the 

authorship and editing.” 

One Hundred and Ninety-Sixth Thottsand, 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

By the Same Attihob, Revised to the present time, Pp. 128. Is. 

These ‘ Outlines * — in many respects an epitome of the ‘ Elements ’—are care- 
fully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Author’s larger works. 

One Hundred and Fifih Thousand, 

First Steps in Geography. 

By the Same Author. 18mo, pp. 66. Sewed, 4d. ; in cloth, 6d. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mtees, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, 

\I% jpr&pamtion, 

CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. SABGA3ST, M,A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illnstrated. 
Is. 6d, 

Glasgow Herald.— “ Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
shows tlfe compiler to have a real grip of sound educational principles. The book 
is clearly written and aptly illustrated.” 

Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 

By H. M. Timpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical School, 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Thins:s of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Reader on Some Common Things. With Illus- 
trations. 2s. 

Guardian. — ** Will be found useful by teachers in elementary and continuation 

schools who have to conduct classes in the * science of common things,^ Well 

and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams.” 


GEOLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text>Book of Qeolog:y. 

By Professor Charles Lapworth, LL.D., University, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Page’s ‘ Introductory Text-Book of Geology.’ With Illus- 
trations. 6s. 

Educational News. — “The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the best text-books on the subject.” 

Publishers’ Circular. — “The arrangement of the new book is in every way 
excellent, and it need hardly be said that it is thoroughly up to date in all 

details Simplicity and clearness in the book are as pronounced as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to them.” 

Education. — “The name of the Author is a guarantee that the subtect is 
effectively treated, and the information and views up to date.” 


PAL/EONTOLOQY. 

A Manual of Palaeontology. 

For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Paheontology. By H’ofessor H. Allbtnb Nicholson, Aberdeen, and 
Richard Lydekkbr, B.A., F.G.S., &o. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1419 Engravings. 63s. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth Edition^ Revised, 

Introductory Text- Book of Physical Geog^raphy. 

With Sketch-Maps and niustrations. By DAVm Page, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor ot Geology in the Dttrham College of Science, Newcastle. Revised 
by Professor Charles Lapwoeth. 2s. 6d. 

AtheiiS8iim.“-*‘The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explana- 
tions are so lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to anothw are so 
satisfactorily shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
Geography are brought out with so much precision, that every reader ^ill l®cl 
that difficulties have been removed, and the path of study smoothed befcjye him* 

Examinations in Physical Geography. 

Adapted to the Text-Books of Physical Geography. By Professor Page. 
Sixth Edition. Sewed, 9d. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. 

With Numerous Examples and Exercises, By Sidney Herbert Mbllone, 
M.A. (Lond.), D.So. (Ed in.); Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Scotsman. — “This is a well -studied academic text -book, in which the 
traditional doctrine that has been handed down from Aristotle to the univer- 
sity professoi's of to-day is expounded with clearness, and upon an instructive 
system which leads up naturally to the deeper and different speculations involved 
in modern logic. . ...“^e book, in fine, is an excellent working text-book ot its 
subject, likely to prove useful both to students and to teachers. 

Elements of Psychology. 

By Sydney Herbert Mellone, M.A, (Lond.), D.Sc. (Bdin.), and Margaret 
Drummond, M.A. (Edin.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Scotsman.— “Thoroughness is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology 
as a living science, it will be found fresh, suggestive, and up-to-date.’ 

Education. — “ The authors of this volume have made satisfactory use of 
accredited autliorities ; in addition, they have pursued original investigations 
and conducted experiments, with the result that ^eat freshness of treatment 
marks their contribution to the teaching of psychology ” 


FORESTRY. 

The Elements of British Forestry. 

A Handbook for Forest Apprentices. By John Nisbbt, D.CB., Author of 
* The Forester.’ Crown 8vo. [/to fZ/eyress. 
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ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS’ 


LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOBN ADAMS, MA., B.Sc., F.C.P., 

Professor of Education in the University of London. 


BOOK I. . 
BOOK IL . 
BOOK III. . 
BOOK IV. . 


Pp. 228. Price Is. 

Pp. 275. Price Is. 4d. 
Pp. 303. Price Is. 6d. 
Pp. 381, Price Is. 6d. 


NOTE. 

This new Series would seek to do for Literature what has 
already been done by many series of School ifeeaders tor 
history, Qeograpliy, and .Science. Many teachers feel that 
their pupils should be introduced as soon as possible to the 
works of the great writers, and that reading may be learnt 
from these works at least as well as from compilations 
specially written for the young. Because of recent changes 
in Inspection, the present is a specially suitable time for 
the Introduction of such a series into Elementary gclioois. 
In the Preparatory Departments of Secondary Schools the 
need for such a series is clamant. 

It is to be noted that the "books are not manuals of 
English literature, but merely Readers, the matter of which 
is drawn entirely from authors of recognised stainding. All 
the usual aids given in Readers are supplied i but illustra^ 
tions, as affording no help in dealing with Literature, are 
excluded ^rom the series. 

“ The volumes, which are capitally printed, consist of selected 
readings of increasing difla.culty, to which notes and exercises are 
added at the end. The selected pieces are admirably chosen, especially 
in the later books, which will form a beginning for a really sound 
and wide apprdoiation of the stores of good English verse and 
prose.**— ibenmum, 

“The selected readings are interesting, and possessed of real 

literary value. The books are well bound, xhe paper is excellent, 
and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of the type go far to 
compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations.**— 

A very excellent w^adus to the more accessible heights of the 

English Parnassus The appendices on spelling, word-building, 

and grammar are the work of a skilful, practical teacher.**— 
Mall Gazette, 

“If we had the making of the English Educational Code for 
Elementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that all boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these four books, and on 
nothing else.**— Bradf/ord Observer, 

“The books are graded with remarkable skill.**— O/asgow Herald. 
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** Absolutely the best set of all the history readers that have hitherto 
been published /* — The Guardian, 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

FOR THE CHILDREN OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE. (In Five Books.) 

By M. B, SYNQE. 

With Coloured Frontispieces and numerous Illustrations by 
B, M, Synge, A,R,B„ and Maps, 


BOOK 1. ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT SEA. Is. 4d. 
Colonial Edition, Is. 6d. 


Troe Home of Abraham— Into Africa— 
Joseph in Bg3rpt— The Children of Israel— 
The B^rst Merchant Fleet— Hiram, King of 
Tyre— King Solomon’s Meet— The Story of 
Carthage— The Story of the Argonauts— The 
Siege of Troy— The Adventures of Ulysses— 
The Dawn of History— The Fall of Tyre— 
The Rise of Carthage— Hanno’s Adventures 
—The Battle of Marathon— King Ahasuerus 
—How Leonidas kept the Pass— Some 


IBOOK II. THE DISCOVERY 

The Roman World— The Tragedy of Nero— 
The Great Fire in Rome— The Destruction 
of Pompeii— Marcus Aurelius— Christians to 
the Lions— A New Rome— The Armies of 
the North— Kmg Arthur and his Knights— 
How the Northmen conquered England— 
The Fust Crusade— Frederick Barbarossa — 
The Third Crusade— The Days of Chivalry 
—Queen of the Adriatic— The Story of 
Marco Polo — Dante’s Great Poem— The 


Greek Colonies— Athens— The Death r of 
Socrates— The Story of Romulus and Remus 
— ^Ho wHoratius kept the Bridge— Conolanus 
— ^Alexander the Great— King of Macedonia 
— The Conquest of India — Alexander’s 
Oity—The Roman Fleet— The Adventures of 
Hanmbal— The End of Carthage — The 
Triumph of Rome— Juhus Cmsar— The 
Flight of Pompey— The Death of Cmsar. 


OF NEW WORLDS. Is. 6d. 

Maid of Orleans— Prince Henry, the Sailor— 
The Invention of Printing— Vasco da Gama’s 
Great Voyage— Golden Goa— Christopher 
Columbus— The Last of iiie Moors— Dis- 
covery of the New World— Columbus in 
Chains— Discovery of the Pacific— Magel- 
lan’s Straits— Montezuma— Siege and Fau of 
Mexico — Conquest of Peru — A Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK HL THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE, is. 6d.‘. 


Colonial Edition, is. 9d. 


SToav of the Netherlands— The Story of 
Martin Luther— The Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew— The Si^e of Leyden— William 
the Silent — Drake’s Voyage round the 
World— The Great Armada — Virginia— Story 
of the Revenge— Sir Walter Raleigh— The 
‘Fairy Queen’— First Voyage of the Bast 
India Company — Henry Hudson— Captain 
John Smith— The Pounding of Quebec— 
The Pilgrim Fathers— Thirty Yeans of War 
— Th Dutch at Sea— Van Riebeek’s Colony 


— Ohver Cromwell — Two Famous Admirals 
— De Buy ter— The Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania — The ‘ Pilgnm’s Progress ’ — ^William’s 
Invitation— The Stniggle in Ireland— The 
Siege of Vienna by tlie Turks— The Story of 
the Huguenots— The Battle of Blenheim— 
How Peter the Great learned Shipbuilding 
—Charles XII. of Sweden— The Boyhood of 
Frederick the Great— Anson’s Voyage round 
the World— Maria Theresa— The Story of 
Scotland. 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD — continued. 


BOOK IV. THE STRUOGLE FOB SEA POWEB. is. 9d. 


Tn® Story of the Great Mogul— Robert 
Clive— The Black Hole of Calcutta— The 
Struggle for North America— George Wash- 
ington— Hovr Pitt saved England— The Pall 
of Quebec— “The Great Lord Hawke”— 
The Declaration of Independence— Captain 
Cook’s Story— James Bruce and the Nile — 
The Trial of Warren Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette — The Pall of the Bastile — 
Napoleon Bonaparte— Horatio Nelson— The 
Adventures of Mungo Park— The Travels of 
Baron Humboldt— The Battle of the Nile— 


Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalgar — The 
Death of Nelson— The Rise of Wellington — 
The First Australian Colony — Story of the 
Slave Trade— The Defence of Saragoza— Sir 
John Moore at Corunna— The Victory of 
Talavera — The Peasant Heio of the Tyrol — 
The “Shannon” and the “Chesapeake”— 
Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow— Welling- 
ton’s Victories in Spain— The Pall of the 
Empire— Story of the Steam Engme— Water- 
loo — The Exile of St Helena. 


BOOK V. GROWTH OF 1 

How Spa%i lost Soutli America — The Greek 
War — Yiotena, Queen of England — The 
Great Boer Trek- The Story of Natal— The 
Story of Canada— The Winning of the West 
—A Groat Arctic Expedition — Discoveries in 
Australia- The Last King of France— Louis 
Kossuth and Hungary— The Crimean War— 
The Indian Mutiny— King of United Italy 
—Civil War in Amenca— The Mexican Re- 
volution-Founding the German Empire— 
The Franco-German War— The Dream of 
Cecil Rhodes— The Dutch Repubhes in 

Also in 2 volumes, at 3s. 6d. ei 


IE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 

South Africa— Livingstone’s discoveries in 
Central Afhca— China’s Long Sleep— Japan, 
Britain’s Ally— Russia— The Annexation of 
Burma — The Story of Afghanistan— The 
Empire of India — Gordon, the Hero of 
Khartum— The Redemption of Egypt— The 
Story of British West Africa— The Story of 
Uganda — The Founding of Rhodesia — 
British South Africa — The Dominion of 
Canada — Australia — The New Nation — 
Freedom for Cuba— Reign of Queen Victoria 
—Welding the Bmpire'^itizenship. 

3li net, suitable as prize books. 


Uniform 'ivith this Series. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

With numerous Illustrations by Brinsley Le Panu, 


I. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES. lod 

CONTENTS. 


1. Lit-tlo Red Ri-ding Hood. 

2. The Three Bears. 

3. The Snow-Child. 

4. Tom Thumb. 

6. The Ug-ly Duck-hng. 

0. Purs m Boots, 

7. The Lit-tle Girl and the Oats, 

8. Jack and the Bean-Stalk. 

R. Ool-dy. 

10. Cm-der-ol-la-Part I. 


11. Cin-der-el-la— Part II. 

12. The Lost Bell. 

13. Jack the Gi-ant Kill-er. 

14. Star-bnght and Bird-ie. 

15. Beau-ty and the Beast. 

16. Peach-Dar-ling. 

17. In Search of a Night’s Rest. 

18. Dick Whit-ting-ton and his Oat. 

19. The Sleep-ing ^au-ty. 


II. STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES, 

CONTENTS. 


1. A-bout the Gods. 

2, The Names of the Gods. 

8. Turn-ed in-to Stone. 

4. The Shm-ing Ohar-i-ot. 

6, The Itfiur-el Tree. 

6. A IIOTse with Wings, 

,.7. The Oy-prosR Tiee. 

8. The Fruits of the Earth. 

9. Cu-pid»s Gold-en Ar-rows. 

10. Pan^s Pipe. 

11. A Long Sleep. 

12. The Re-ward of Kind-ness. 


lod. 


13. At-a-lan-ta’s Race, 

14. The Stor-y of Al-ces-tis. 

15. The Snow-White Bull. 

16. The Spi-der and his Web 

17. I-o— the White Cow. 

18. The Three Gold-en Ap-ples. 

19. The Ol-ive Tree. 

20. A Boy Her-o of Old. 

21. The Thread of Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22. The Boy who tried to Ply. 

23. The Gold-en Harp. 
Teacher’s Appendix. 
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William Blackwood & Sons' List, 


Standard Readers, 


Revised Edition. Witli Supplementary Pages, consisting of Spelling 
lists, '‘Word -Building,” “Prefixes and SSSxes,” &c. Profusely Illus- 
trated with Superior Engravings. 


BOOK I. 40 Lessons . . . . 8d. 

BOOK II. 40 Lessons . . . . 9d. 

BOOK in. 60 Lessons . . . . Is. Od. 

BOOK lY. 60 Lessons . . . . Is. 3d. 

BOOK V. 60 Lessons . . . , Is. 4d. 

BOOK VI. 60 Lessons . . . .Is. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.— “We strongly recommend these books Children will be 

sure to like them; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel.” 


Infant Series. 

FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. . Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER . . Sewed, 2d. ; doth, 3d. 
PICTURE READING SHEETS. 

1st Sbbies. I 2nd Semes. 

Bach containing 16 sheets, unmounted, 8s. 6d. Mounted on 8 boards, 
with cloth border, price 14s. ; varnished, 8s. 6d, per set extra. 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, varnished, and mounted on a roller, 
17s. 6d. 

THE INFANT PICTURE READER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, limp, 6d. 

Educational News. — “Teachers will find these Primers a useful introduction 
to the art of reading. We consider them well adapted to their purpose.” 


Geographical Readers, 

With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Hlustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. (For Stand. I.) 96 pp. 9d. 


BOOK I. (For Stand. IL) 96 pp. . . 9d. 

BOOK n. (For Stand, m.) 166 pp. . . Is. Od. 

BOOK m. (For Stand. IV.) 192 pp. . . Is. 8d. 

BOOK IV. (For Stand. V.) 266 pp. . , Is. 6d. 

BOOK V. (For Stand. VI.) 266 pp. . , Is, 6d. 

BOOK VI. (For Stand. VIL) 256 pp. . . Is. 9d. 


Schoolmaster. This is a really excellent series of Greographical Readers. 
The volumes have, in common, the attractiveness which good paper, clearliype, 
effective woodcuts, and durable bmding cau present ; whilst their contents, both 
as to quality and quantity, are so graded as to be admirably adapted to the 
several stages of the pupiPs progress,” 
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Historical Readers. 

With numerous Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 


SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY .... 
FIRST HISTORICAL READER 

SECOND HISTORICAL READER 

THIRD HISTORICAL READER . 


. 160 pp. Is. Od, 
. 160 pp. Is. Od. 
. 224 pp. Is. 4d« 
. 256 pp. Is. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.— “These new Historical Readers have been carefully compiled. 
The facts are well selected ; the story is well told in language most likely to 
impress itself in the memory of young children ; and the poetical pieces are 
fitting accompaniments to the prose.” 

School Board Chronicle. — “The treatment is unconventional, but always 
in good^aste. The volumes will meet with much favour generally as lively, 
useful, Ei|fh-toned Historical Readers.” 


Standard Authors. 

Adapted for Schools. 

HAWTHORNE’S TANGLEWOOD TALES. With Notes and Hlustra- 
tions. 160 pp. Is. 2d. 


Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Classes. 

EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDBN . 82 pages, 2d. ; cloth, SJd. 

THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 pages, 2d. ; doth, SJd. 

THE BURIALMARCH OF DUNDEE 32 pages, 2d. ; doth, SJd. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SOOTS . . 32 pages, 2d. ; doth, S^d. 

Teachers’ Aid, — “ Capital annotated editions Beautifully clear and 

painstaking ; we commend them heartily to our brother and sister teachers.” 

Educational News. — “Useful issues of well-known poems The notes 

are exceedingly appropriate, and leave nothing in doubt. For class purposes 
we can specially recommend these little hooks.” 


School Recitation Books. 


BOOK I. 32 pages .... 2d. 

BOOK II. 32 pages . . . .2d. 

BOOK HI. 48 pages .... 3d. 

BOOK IV. 48 pages .... 3d. 

BOOK V. 64 pages . . . . 4d. 

BOOK VI. 64 pages . . , . 4d. 


Schoolmistress.— “These six books are a valuable contribution to school 
literature. The poems for each standard are judiciously chosen, the explanatory 
notes and questions at the end of every lesson are very suitable.” 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ List, 


Grammar and Analysis. 

BOOK II. 24 pages , 
BOOK m. 24 pages . 
BOOK IV. 48 pages , 
BOOK V. 64 pages . 
BOOK VI. 64 pages . 
BOOK VII. 64 pages . 


Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2^6. 
Paper, 1^. ; cloth, 2Jd. 
Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d, 


Schoolmaster. — **This is a series of good practical hooks whose merits ought 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected exercises ^ 
for practice.” 

Teachers’ Aid. — “For thoroughness, method, style, and high-class work, 

commend us to these little text-books A practical hand has ,^pressed 

every line with individuality We are determined to use them in our own 

department.” 


Arithmetical Exercises. 


BOOK 

BOOK 

BOOK 

BOOK 

BOOK 

BOOK 


I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2Jd. 
Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 
Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 


. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

BOOK VII. . . . Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

HIGHEE AEITHMBTIC for Ex-Standard and Continua- 
tion Classes. 128 pp. . . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 


AI^JSW£!IiS may be had s^aratelyt and are sujppUed di/rect 
to Teachers only* 

Schoolmaster. — We can speak in terms of high praise respecting this series 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They have been carefully constructed. They are 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of examples We 

can recommend the series to our readers.” 

Schoolmistress. — “ Large quantity, excellent quality, great variety, and good 
arrangement are the characteristics of this set of Arithmetical Exercises.” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis op Sentences. With a Chapter on WoED-BtriLDiNa 
and Dbbtvation, and containing numerous Exercises. New Edition. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as analytic, 
and weU-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young student how to 

use the elements of his mother-tongue. A junior text-book that is calcttiated 

to yield most satisfactory results.” 

Educational Times. — “The plan ought to work well A decided advance 

from the old-fashioned practice of teaching.” 
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Orammar and Analysis. 

Scotch Code. 

STAND ABD IL 24 pages. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2id. 

STANDARD IIL 32 pages. Paper, lid. ; cloth, 2id, 

STANDARD IV. 66 pages. Paper, 2id. ; cloth, S^d. 

STANDARD V. 56 pages. Paper, 2Jd. ; cloth, SJd. 

STANDARD VI. 64 pages. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

Teachers’ Aid. — “These are thoughtftdly written and very practically con- 
ceived little helps They are most exhaustive, and brimming with examples.” 

New Arithmetical Exercises. 

SeotSS^Code. 

STANDARD I. 32 pages . Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2id. 

STANDARD II. 32 pages . Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2id. 

STANDARD III. 66 pages . Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

STANDARD IV. 64 pages . Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

STANDARD V. 80 pages , Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

STANDARD VI. 80 pages . Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

HIG-HER ARITHMETIC for Ex-Standard and Oontinna- 
tion Classes 128 pages . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

ANSWJSHS may he had separately^ and are svppUed dvrect 
to Treachers only. 

Educational News. — “The gradation of the exercises is perfect, and the 
examples, which are very numerous, are of every conceivable variety. There is 
ample choice for the teacher under every head. We recommend the series as 
excellent School Arithmetics.” 

Merit Certificate Arithmetic. 

96 pp. Paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth. Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and 
Triangles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may he had separately, price 
2d. each Part. 

Educational Times. — “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is 
offered to the students who make use of the book.” 

A Fjrst Book on Physical Geography. 

For Use in Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 

Journal of Education. — “This is a capital little book, describing shortly 
and clearly the geographical phenomena of nature.” 




William Blackwood & Sons’ List. 


Manual Instruction — Woodwork. Designed to meet the 

KBQXnREMENTS OP THE MlNUTE OP THE SCIENCE AND ArT DEPARTMENT 

ON Manual Instruction. By GEORGE ST JOHN, Undenominational 
School, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations. Is. 

Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

By John T, Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 

CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 

No. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words. 

M 2. Long Letters, Easy Words, 
u 3. Capitals, Half-line Words. 

II 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. 

11 5. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. 

II 6. Intermediate, Transcription, &;c. 
n 7. Small Hand, Double Ruling. 

II 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 

The deadlines are graduated, up-to-date, and attractwe, 

Blackwoods’ Universal Writing Books. 

Have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers will find it 
advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because by them the learner 
is kept continually writing at the correct slope, &:c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lower Classes, No. 2 for Higher Classes. Price 2d. each. 

Practical Teacher. — “ Our readers would do well to write for a specimen of 
this book, and of the blank exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 
are worth careful attention.’* 

School World. — ‘‘Those teachers who are anxious to train their pupils to 
write in the style associated with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-books designed bv Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple ; 
it may, in fact, be reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is rigorously 
exercised in the earlier books before proceeding in later numbers to continuous 
writing.” 

Schoolmaster. — “Those of our readers in search of new books should see 
these.” 

Journal of Education.— “ Aids the eye and guides the hand, and thus 
checkmates any bias towards error in the slope.” 


UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 

St Andrews University Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 

St Andrews University L.L.A. Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus*. Crown 8vo, Is. ^ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





